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The February Review 


The official first year of the 21st century 
was remarkably difficult. The end of the 
first quarter marked the end of a record- 
setting economic expansion. September 
witnessed a series of terrorist attacks 
that deepened and accentuated the en- 
suing recession. By the fourth quarter, 
the unemployment rate was higher than 
it had been in more than 7 years. At the 
time this is being written, payroll em- 
ployment had continued to fall and job 
losses over the period since March 2001 
totaled 1.4 million. 

David S. Langdon, Terence M. 
McMenamin, and Thomas J. Krolik re- 
port more completely on the labor mar- 
ket in 2001. They find employment de- 
clining in a wide range of industries, 
earnings growth slowing in most occu- 
pations, and joblessness rising for all 
major demographic groups. One particu- 
larly important development they note 
was the relatively small share of job loss 
accounted for by workers on temporary 
layoffs and the continued increase in the 
share accounted for by permanent sepa- 
rations. 

The remaining three articles discuss 
time use surveys. Such surveys both 
supplement our knowledge of the hours 
spent at work and provide complemen- 
tary information about how the rest of 
our time is spent. Lisa K. Schwartz leads 
with an account of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics testing the instruments and 
methods proposed for the forthcoming 
American Time Use Survey. Such test- 
ing and improvement has become a 
much more important part of survey de- 
sign and helps avoid such problems as 
ambiguous wording and awkward inter- 
view procedures. 

Anne Winkler and Lisa Schwartz, 
Diane Herz, and Harley Frazis exchange 
views on a specific issue in the design 
of the American Time Use Survey—the 
use of “stylized” questions to measure 
intrahousehold allocations of time. 
Winkler notes that the proposed survey 
focuses exclusively on the single mem- 
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ber of a household that is the selected 
respondent to the survey. As a result, 
the survey cannot provide information 
on how household members divide the 
time they spend on household tasks. 
Winkler goes on to suggest that devis- 
ing questions to obtain this information 
with sufficient accuracy from a single 
respondent within the household is one 
approach to the problem. 

Schwartz, Herz, and Frazis, while 
agreeing that intrahousehold time allo- 
cation is an important and desirable da- 
tum, point out that devising the instru- 
mentation and procedure needed to 
measure it well is not an easy task. In- 
deed, they conclude, “[T]hese measures 
may be difficult to capture with the 
present structure of the American Time 
Use Survey within reasonable budget- 
ary and data quality constraints.” 

Readers should note that Professor 
Winkler was afforded opportunities to see 
the remarks by Schwartz et al prior to pub- 
lication. Asa result, many minor incon- 
sistencies were avoided and the papers 
were able to focus on the major issue. 
However, the descriptions of the current 
survey provided by Schwartz and her col- 
leagues should be regarded as the view 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Bureau, they also note, is continuing to 
explore methods for measuring the 
intrahousehold allocation of time. 


More mass layoffs in 2001 


During 2001, 21,345 layoff events oc- 
curred in the Nation, resulting in 
2,496,784 initial claims filings for unem- 
ployment insurance. Both the number of 
events and the number of initial claim- 
ants were the highest in the nearly 7- 
year history of the program. 
Manufacturing accounted for 42 
percent of all mass layoff events and 
49 percent of initial claims filed during 
2001, the largest annual shares to 
date. Initial claim filings were most 
numerous in transportation equip- 
ment (256,703), followed by electronic 
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and other electrical equipment 
(167,125) and industrial machinery, 
and equipment (146,265). 

The number of initial claims filed in 
2001 due to mass layoffs was higher in 
the Midwest (841,597) than any other 
region. Layoffs in transportation equip- 
ment, industrial machinery and equip- 
ment, and electronic and other electrical 
equipment accounted for 39 percent of 
the claims in the Midwest. The fewest 
number of mass-layoff initial claims was 
reported in the Northeast region 
(340,246). For more information, see 
“Mass Layoffs in December 2001” 
(news release USDL 02-44) and this 
issue’s lead article on employment and 
unemployment trends. 


Union membership rate 
steady in 2001 


In 2001, 13.5 percent of wage and salary 
workers were union members, un- 
changed from 2000. The union member- 
ship rate has fallen from a high of 20.1 
percent in 1983, the first year for which 
comparable union data are available. 

In both 2001 and 2000, about 16.3 mil- 
lion wage and salary workers were union 
members. Nearly 4 in 10 government 
workers were union members in 2001, 
compared with less than | in 10 private 
wage and salary workers. Protective ser- 
vice workers, a group that includes po- 
lice officers and firefighters, had the 
highest unionization rate among all oc- 
cupations, at 38 percent. More informa- 
tion is found in “Union Members in 
2001,” news release USDL 02-28. [] 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the ad- 
dresses on the inside front cover, or 
faxed to (202) 691-5899. News re- 
leases discussed in this issue are 
available at : 

www.bls.gov/bls/newsrels.htm 
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U.S. labor market in 2001: 
economy enters a recession 


The year began with a weakening labor 
market, in which manufacturing 's downturn 
spread into other sectors; unemployment climbed 


from the historic lows reached 


during the recent economic expansion 


r ‘he Nation’s longest postwar expansion 

ended in 2001, as the U.S. economy entered 

a recession in March 2001, after an unprec- 
edented 10 years of growth.' Manufacturing’s 
downturn started in late summer of 2000 and deep- 
ened in 2001, as businesses sharply reduced spend- 
ing on machinery, computers, and other capital 
goods. However, retail sales and the housing mar- 
ket, both of which tend to be highly cyclical, held 
steady throughout most 2001. Consumers’ stead- 
fastness did waver in the fourth quarter, as rising 
unemployment coupled with the psychological and 
economic effects of the tragic events of September 
11 depressed consumer confidence.’ 

Nonfarm payroll employment fell 762,000, or 
0.6 percent, in 2001. (See table 1.) Falling orders 
led factories to cut more than | million jobs from 
their payrolls. This retrenchment led to job losses 
in wholesale trade and transportation, and to a 
massive cutback in factories’ use of temporary help 
services. Construction and retail trade had small 
employment gains, as hiring early in the year barely 
offset declines over the rest the year. Job cutbacks 
in the travel industry intensified in the aftermath of 
September 11. In contrast, health services and pub- 
lic and private higher education stepped up hiring 


in 2001. 

The unemployment rate rose to 5.6 percent 
in the fourth quarter of 2001, an increase of 1.6 
percentage points from the 30-year low of 4 
percent, in the fourth quarter of 2000. The num- 
ber of unemployed persons, at nearly 8 million 
in the fourth quarter of 2001, was up by more 
than 2 million from a year earlier. More than 
two-thirds of those who lost their jobs in 2001 
considered their layoff to be permanent. Total 
employment fell by more than 1.3 million in 
2001, the first over-the-year decline since 1991, 
and the downturn affected workers in a wide 
range of occupations. 

This article examines these and other devel- 
opments affecting the national and State labor 
markets in 2001. The data are primarily from 
the Current Employment Statistics survey (CES) 
and the Current Population Survey (cps). Both 
are monthly surveys, although quarterly aver- 
ages are used in this analysis, unless otherwise 
noted. Over-the-year comparisons measure 
changes from fourth quarter 2000 to fourth quar- 
ter 2001, unless otherwise noted. See the box 
on page 4 for an explanation of differences be- 
tween the two surveys. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces two monthly em- 
ployment series that are independently obtained: the esti- 
mate of total nonfarm jobs, derived from the Current Em- 
ployment Statistics (ces or establishment) survey, and the 
estimate of total civilian employment, derived from the 
Current Population Survey (cps or household survey). 

The ces survey is an employer-based survey that pro- 
vides data on the number of payroll jobs in nonfarm indus- 
tries. The cps is a survey of households that provides data 
on the labor force status (employed, unemployed, and not 
in the labor force) of individuals, and includes information 
on their demographic characteristics. The surveys are 
largely complementary. 

Employment estimates from the cps include both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural sectors and count persons in 
any type of work arrangement: wage and salary workers, 
self-employed persons, private household workers, and 
unpaid workers who worked 15 hours or more in an enter- 
prise operated by a family member. Estimates from the cEs 
survey refer only to persons on wage and salary workers 
payrolls and exclude private household workers. As a re- 
sult, the count of employment from the cps is larger than 
from the CEs survey. 


A confluence of factors deepened manufacturing’s downturn 
in 2001. While declining auto sales and unfavorable foreign 
trade were early factors in the slowdown, declining business 
investment, especially in information technology goods, be- 
came the dominant factor later in the year. Manufacturing’s 
downturn began in 2000, but worsened considerably in 2001. 
This downturn followed a weak, short-lived period of expan- 
sion in manufacturing. In the fourth quarter of 1999, employ- 
ment had barely begun to recover from the losses associated 
with the 1998 Asian currency crisis. Even during that period, 
hiring was minimal, and by the third quarter of 2000, the job 
losses resumed. In 2001, factories eliminated 1,204,000 jobs 
while sharply reducing their output, thus sending capacity uti- 
lization to its lowest levels since 1983.> Although no single 
factor caused the manufacturing downturn, two important 
considerations were declining motor vehicle sales and increas- 
ingly unfavorable foreign trade. 

By late summer of 2000, U.S. automakers anticipated a 
decline in overall demand for new cars and light trucks. They 
responded by reducing both output and employment, and by 
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Conceptual differences between employment estimates 
from the Current Population Survey 
and the Current Employment Statistics Survey 


the fact that the cps is a count of persons, and individuals 
are counted only once, regardless of the number of jobs 
they hold. In contrast, the cEs survey is a count of jobs and 
includes each job for persons who work in more than one 
establishment. 

There are other differences in the surveys > methodolon 
and coverage. For example, the reference period for the 
cps is the week that includes the 12th day of the month, 
while, for the cEs survey, it is the pay period that includes 
the 12th of the month. Pay periods vary in length and can 
be longer than | week. It is therefore possible for the ces 
survey estimate of employment to reflect a longer refer- 
ence period than that used for the cps. 

The “universe” for the crs is the civilian sonia Hedioual ze 
population. This includes persons 16 years of age and older 
residing in the United States who are not confined to insti- 
tutions (for example, correctional, psychiatric, and long- 
term care facilities), and who are not on active duty in the 
Armed Forces. In this regard, the coverage of the CEs sur- 
vey is broader: there is no age restriction in the cEs, and 
wage and salary civilian jobs held by uniformed military 
personnel are counted, and persons who commute into the 
United States from Mexico or Canada to work are counted — 


Partially offsetting the higher estimates from the cps is as employed. | 


sharply discounting new cars and light trucks. Although the 
incentives did help 2000 to become the industry’s second 
straight record sales year, the production cuts were not suffi- 
cient enough to prevent overstocked inventories by year’s end. 
Accordingly, automakers extended their price incentives into 
2001 and held production well below its year-2000 pace.‘ 
As automakers had anticipated, U.S. auto sales did initially 
fall in 2001. Employment in motor vehicles continued to drop 
as well, with the industry laying off 89,000 workers for the 
year. Part of the job losses represented general cost cutting 
measures, as opposed to further production cuts, among the 
major automakers. These companies had seen their profits 
decline in 2001, partly because of the incentive war they ini- 
tiated in an effort to regain market share from their European 
and Asian competitors. Most of the motor vehicle industry’s 
job losses, however, came not from the assembly plants but 
from their first-tier suppliers. These suppliers, such as engine 
and brake manufacturers, restructured their operations when 
it became apparent that auto production would not rebound 
to its year-2000 levels, and when automakers began to de- 


| Table 1. | Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1995-2001 


(In thousands) 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth Annual average, 
Industry mecaan tt Gucilen meicitar 1996-20008 1999-2000 2000-2001 
1995 2000 2001 | . 
Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent | Thousands| Percent 
peli: all 
Total nonfarm 117,951 132,264 131,502 2,863 2:3 2,157 iled/ -762 -0.6 
Total private * 98,627 111,669 110,480 2,608 2.5 1,925 1.8 -1,189 1.1 
OGOS PO FOGUCIAG rece case ccasceavccteenceheeccesects | 24,298 25,704 24,590 281 ea! 136 5 —1,114 -4.3 
So ie es 2 ie a ee eee or a 573 549 567 -5 -.9 16 3.0 18 3.3 
NPT AL TAIN acc o8. te ce somes cxccestcsess 52 40 34 -2 -5.1 -2 4.8 -6 -15.0 
Oil and gas extraction 315 320 338 1 0.3 24 8.1 18 5.6 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels .......... 105 ° 114 113 2 EZ: 0 0 -1 -0.9 
GOR SU UGH OR ce sere cae cn tank sexe cee Serene ceases | 5,235 6,777 6,850 308 5.3 238 3.6 73 ile 
General building contractors «0.0... 1,219 1,547 1,559 66 4.9 64 4.3 12 0.8 
Heavy construction, except building ........ 760 909 939 30 3.6 22 20 30 3.3 
Special trade contractors ...........cceeeeeeeee 3,256 4,321 4,352 213 5.8 151 3.6 31 0.7 
RQRULACHONING Iso nas sence encscxsassanester cca. 18,490 18,378 17,174 -22 -.1 -118 -.6 -1,204 -6.6 
BtRADIE GOONS firs oee cen fo hen se osccae eee 10,709 11,116 10,252 81 ff 23 ae -864 -7.8 
Lumber and wood products ...............:06 772 816 784 9 el -24 2.9 -32 -3.9 
FrUINTRILPLX CIOS oe ccna ce oe con anenecestares 507 557 501 10 1.9 5 9 -56 -10.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products 538 577 562 8 1.4 4 aff -15 2.6 
Primary metal industries ................ 712 691 621 -4 —.6 -6 —9 -70 =10:1 
Fabricated metal products .................006 1,439 1,536 1,439 19 tes) 12 8 -97 -6.3 
Industrial machinery 
andicauipment &..ke ah eles 2,098 2,121 1,918 5 2 4 2 -203 -9.6 
Computer and office equipment ............ 359 365 338 1 3 2 6 -27 -7.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
SOULIDIMIONE ©, caxcccceeeneucenspteteancconssccuseeeten 1,641 1,738 1,501 19 ee 63 3.8 —237 -13.6 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOMES 2 teccssccsssnetdietecosdsassensteres 599 707 592 22 3.4 60 9.3 -115 -16.3 
Transportation equipment .............. 1,766 1,820 1,704 11 6 —55 =2.9 -116 -6.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment 971 992 903 4 4 -30 -2.9 -89 —9.0 
AW CVATC ANG DANES vo oac aot ede en ckece eens cbse enens 430 463 455 7 ls) -15 -3.1 -8 -1.7 
Instruments and related products ........... 845 864 843 4 4 ile 2.0 -21 —2.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
IMGUUISITICS Stacecacaa<cesecaadecncteneresecocersseacse=ss 390 395 378 1 3 2 5 -17 —4.3 
Nondurable QOOdS i 5.csic sere otek vonnscndonsens 7,781 7,262 6,922 -104 -1.4 -141 -1.9 -340 4.7 
Food and kindred products .............:00+ 1,702 1,680 1,688 -4 -.3 -13 -.8 8 4) 
TODaCCO Products ...........::2:eeee- 42 32 33 =—2 -5.3 -3 -8.6 1 3.1 
Textile mill products 644 514 448 -26 —4.4 -31 5.7 -66 -12.8 
Apparel and other textile products .......... 902 610 535 —58 7.5 —-54 -8.1 —75 -12.3 
Paper and allied products .............:::0 689 654 626 =i =1).0 -8 SN -28 4.3 
Printing and publishing .............::ceee 1,543 1,541 1,454 0 0 -8 -5 -87 -5.6 
Chemicals and allied products ................ 1,035 1,038 1,024 1 el 2 2 -14 -1.3 
Petroleum and coal products ................+. 142 127 127 -3 —2.2 -2 -1.6 0 0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASLICS PROGUCISic.cccscceveserasenesssaasewessenct 978 997 928 4 4 -18 -1.8 -69 —6.9 
Leather and leather products .................. 102 69 60 —7 -7.5 -5 -6.8 -9 -13.0 
SEnyiee-PLOCUCING crece eee a tredea aan steeacuatesesess 93,653 106,560 106,912 2,581 2.6 2,021 1.9 352 3 
Transportation and public utilities ............ 6,193 7,092 6,962 180 Pall 177 2.6 -130 -1.8 
GUGANISPONALOMN) ees ceccesveastavicarswerarasae: 3,963 4,572 4,425 122 29 115 2.6 -147 3.2 
Railroad transportation 236 234 224 0 =2 =2 -8 -10 4.3 
Local and interurban passenger 
AVAINSIU oc oe cee eee ccnastonsstxessesescces 426 478 481 10 2.3 2 4 3 6 
Trucking and warehousing .... 1,607 1,864 1,831 51 3.0 30 1.6 —33 -1.8 
Water transportation .............- 174 200 205 5 2.8 13 7.0 5 25 
Transportation Dy Qf .........:ccecesceseeeeeeee 1,098 1,307 1,228 42 3.5 61 4.9 -79 -6.0 
Pipelines, except natural gas ................ 15 14 14 0 -1.4 1 Ufell 0 0 
Transportation SEIrVICES .........:ceeeeeeeeeee 407 476 442 14 3.2 11 2.4 -34 fA 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 1. | Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1995-2001 
(In thousands) 


Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter, | quarter, | quarter, | Annuclavernge, 1999-2000 2000-2001 
1995 2000 2001 
Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent mouten Percent 
Communications and public utilities ....... 2,230 2,521 2,537 58 2.5 64 2.6 16 0.6 
Communications mee ssscescrteacsosacesecctereice 1,326 1,673 1,689 69 4.8 74 4.6 16 1.0 

Electric, gas, and sanitary services ...... 904 848 848 —11 -1.3 -11 -1.3 0 0 

Wholesalettradesiec.cercccteecasceseese tees 6,410 7,066 6,948 131 2.0 ait 1.6 -118 -1.7 
Durable goods ............ 3,746 4,204 4,095 92 2.3 45 la) -109 -2.6 
Nondurable goods 2,664 2,861 2,853 39 1.4 65 23 -8 - 

FRetail trade ore .c-c ores esceeescactcrcosees arenes 21,314 23,394 23,404 416 1.9 325 1.4 10 0 
Building materials and garden 
SUPDIICS eee, cheeses ote tseecaeaaweeemee ee oe 872 1,011 1,012 28 3.0 6 6 1 al 
General merchandise stores 2,688 2,829 2,765 28 1.0 21 at -64 -2.3 

Department stores ................. 2,356 2,484 2,417 26 ie 21 9 -67 2.7 

FOOdStONCS et tc cae eae eee 3,393 3,528 $:537 27 oS 24 at 9 36} 
Automotive dealers and service 

StationiSy.cterscosse eee Ce teice ene 2,211 2,426 2,430 43 1.9 46 1.9 4 2 
New and used car dealers .......... 1,006 1,123 Nelisirs 23 2.2 29 257, 14 Ve 
Apparel and accessory stores 1,103 1,208 1,203 21 1.8 25 2a —5 -.4 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SUONOS ccesiecsessd esestesteeeeave 953 1,145 1,138 38 3.7 40 3.6 -7 -.6 
Eating and drinking places 7,424 8,143 8,196 144 1.9 85 1.1 53 Vf 
Miscellaneous retail establishments ....... 2,671 3,105 33123 87 3.1 79 2.6 18 6 

Finance, insurance, and real estate ......... 6,820 7,575 7,633 151 Px -1 0) 58 8 
FUN ANCO cae eestecry seatectc ceadecsesccenetesereottenect 3,241 3,730 3,767 98 2.9 29 8 37 1.0 

Depository institutions 2,018 2,024 2,043 1 zit -26 -1.3 19 9 

Commercial banks........... 1,460 1,420 1,427 -8 -.6 —36 —2.5 f 45) 
SAVINGS INStItULIOMS esceeesssestesececsaccesessnses 271 253 259 —4 -1.4 -2 —8 6 2.4 
Nondepository institutions ...................- 480 678 719 40 UP —25 -3.6 41 6.0 
Security and commodity brokers ............ 532 770 747 48 el 60 8.5 —23 -3.0 
Holding and other investment 
ONICOS rae esceteereen Mince ee Sees 211 258 258 9 4.1 20 8.4 0 0 

INSUTANCO vc -o.sse.csavesatcetes caste. seotereeetesneones 2,218 2,339 2,356 24 ill -30 -1.3 Ws if 
INSUANCe\CAamniGrs a resccsseseeseeseteseen eters 1,518 1,582 1,598 13 8 -27 -1.7 16 1.0 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

ANG SOLVICG ase, cscs cstec Dkctesscccsteovesed ewes 700 757 759 11 1.6 -3 -.4 2 3 
Real estate 1,361 1,507 1,509 29 2.1 2 Bt 2 1 
SONICS Us eee accuses es dass snttony ances tteacs 33,591 40,838 40,942 1,449 4.0 Tig 3.0 104 cS. 

Agricultural Services .................c.ceccssneseees §92 811 842 44 6.5 29 3.7 31 3.8 
Hotels and other lodging places ............. AOE 1,937 1,852 52 2.9 69 hii -85 —-4.4 
Personalisemvic@s,- ses seas ece cn teeters 1,165 1,262 1,280 19 1.6 26 2.1 18 1.4 
Business’senvices cern. ee 6,999 9,922 9,389 585 7.2 346 3.6 —§33 -5.4 
Services to buildings ...............s:0csssss0e 891 998 994 21 2.3 5 45) -4 -.4 
Personnel supply Services .............-..0.. 2,531 3,858 3,302 265 8.8 100 281, —556 14.4 
Help supply Services ..............cccccceeeee 2,238 3,443 2,936 241 9.0 61 1.8 —507 14.7 
Computer and data processing 
SQINICGS secvesscastsncts cessteseceseseneecees Sibess 1,147 2,150 2,193 201 13.4 173 8.8 43 2.0 
Auto repair, services, and parking .......... 1,041 1,271 1,302 46 4.1 53 4.4 31 2.4 
Miscellaneous repair services ................ 365 366 360 0 | -3 -.8 -6 -1.6 
Motion piGtunes ter. .ccasescestees sa. eee 502 593 582 18 3.4 -9 -1.5 -11 -1.9 
Amusement and recreation services ...... 1,428 1,754 1,772 65 4.2 79 4.7 18 1.0 
Fealthisenvices Mt cee cewsa vied. cdecsens eek 9,328 10,165 10,457 167 ile, 151 15 292 2.9 
Offices and clinics of medical doctors ... 1,638 1,942 1,998 61 3.5 47 25 56 2.9 
Nursing and personal care facilities ...... 1,708 1,801 1,838 19 1.1 11 6 37 24 
Hospitals 26%.. shen. ene cee 3,784 4,015 4,147 46 12 40 1.0 132 3.3 
Home health care Services .escesccccnn 650 644 657 -1 -2 6 9 13 2.0 
Le@QaliSCrviCeS ti c:.< weet etic t 920 1,014 1,031 19 2.0 11 el Ws Us/ 
Private schools and other ; 
educational Services .............eesceeseeee 1,987 I 2,341 2,446 71 3.3 51 22 105 4.5 
all 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 1. Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1995-2001 


(In thousands) 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter, quarter, | quarter, eae 1999-2000 2000-2001 
1995 2000 2001 
Thousands | Percent | Thousands| Percent | Thousands! Percent 
Sociali Senvices tic. sree nee eee 2,363 2,960 3,101 119 4.6 130 4.6 141 4.8 
Child day care ServiCes ...........ccccceeeeeeeee 564 727 756 33 52 38 S25 29 4.0 
RestdenttalliCare sc.ccccccsseaserroncreseen es 653 820 854 33 4.7 35 4.5 34 4.1 
Museums and botanical 
and zoological gardens .................006 82 108 111 5 Ost 6 5.9 3 2.8 
Membership organizations ....................- 2,163 2,485 2,505 64 2.8 29 ee 20 8 
Engineering and management 
IS GIWICOS ee cee, Scat eee ecco 2,774 3,478 3,540 141 4.6 165 5.0 62 1.8 
Engineering and architectural | 
SOIVIGGS foc ceccncesescuusecooeuesenusttasdecicaes 824 1,036 1,066 42 4.7 58 5.9 30 2.9 
Management and public relations ......... 833 ileal 25 56 5.9 62 5.9 13 ee 
GOVOMIMONU se nceicssxecee tcc ee 19,324 20,595 21,022 254 1.3 232 ihe! 427 2.1 
OC ON a aie eae ec acces ee esto sed 2,795 2,618 2,615 -35 =1.3 —28 = -3 al 
Federal, except Postal Service ............. 1,948 1,759 aes -38 —2.0 -21 -1.2 18 1.0 
Stateigovemment sc... bases, ee 4,622 4,802 4,922 36 8 48 1.0 120 2.5 
State government, except education .... 2,708 2,767 2,811 12 4 2h 1.0 4a 1.6 
State government education ................. 1,915 2,035 2,111 24 1.2 21 1.0 76 3.7 
LOCal GOVERMENT 22.25 .n05 ccc. cccndseseeexeenenss 11,906 ISAS) 13,485 254 2.0 212 1.6 310 2.4 
Local government, except education .... 5,271 S125 5,859 91 Uv 131 2.3 134 2.3 
Local government education ................. 6,635 7,450 7,627 163 2.3 81 1.1 177 2.4 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
Note: December figures are preliminary. 


mand lower prices for parts.° 

The production cutbacks further affected second-tier sup- 
pliers—that is, auto-related manufacturing industries, such as 
automotive stampings and flat glass, which are not classified 
within the same category as motor vehicles and equipment. 
These auto-related industries, moving in step with the 
automakers they serve, eliminated 9.5 percent of their 
workforce, or 29,000 workers.°® 

The difficulties for primary metals manufacturers, like 
those of the auto industry, date well before 2001, but wors- 
ened in 2001. Employment followed that same pattern, fall- 
ing by 70,000 in 2001, after having decreased slightly—6,000 
jobs—the prior year. Certainly, the slowing auto industry hurt 
demand for steel, but the underlying, and fundamental, prob- 
lem facing the industry was tenacious foreign competition, a 
by-product of the strong dollar. 

The dollar rose in 2001 to a 15-year high as the U.S. 
economy and currency inspired confidence in investors, es- 
pecially relative to the Euro-zone and Japan.’ By raising the 
relative price of U.S. goods abroad, the elevated exchange 
rate could potentially hurt export-dependent industries. At the 
same time, it also could lead to import substitution in the 
United States by lowering the relative price of foreign goods 
here—thus exacerbating the dwindling demand for goods 
manufactured domestically. 


Heavy foreign exports to the United States first began to 
erode steel prices, and the profits of U.S. steel companies, in 
1998.8 Prices recovered somewhat in 2000, but falling do- 
mestic demand for steel drove them back down in 2001. Be- 
cause of falling profits, numerous U.S. steel companies filed 
for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection, with Bethlehem Steel 
marking the 20th bankruptcy filing in the industry since late 
1998.° Given the industry’s plight, in 2001, the International 
Trade Commission initiated a review of the impact of steel 
imports on U.S. manufacturers and found that 12 product 
lines, covering 74 percent of imported steel, had been seri- 
ously injured because of imports.'° 

Paper and allied products, like primary metals, suffered 
from a combination of falling demand from other domestic 
manufacturers and a worsening trade outlook—in this case, 
falling export demand.'' At the same time that the economic 
slowdown in the United States hurt domestic demand for con- 
tainer board for shipping, exports of paper and allied prod- 
ucts also fell sharply.'? As a result, this industry slashed 
28,000 jobs, quadrupling its prior 6-year average declines. 
The recession also cut into advertising revenue for all types 
of media, including print media, a fundamental client of pa- 
per manufacturers.'? Job losses in printing and publishing 
totaled 87,000 positions. Commercial printing and newspa- 
pers accounted for most of the layoffs, although periodicals 
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| Chart 1. | Employment in it manufacturing, seasonally adjusted 
Employment Employment 
in thousands in thousands 
1,400 1,400 
1,300 1,300 
1,200 1,200 
1,100 1,100 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Note: Series includes Standard Industrial Classification (sic) codes 357 (computer and office equipment), 366 (communications 
equipment) and 367 (electronic components and accessories). 


and book publishing also experienced significant, and un- 
usual, declines. 

As manufacturing profits fell, so did outlays for capital 
goods in 2001.'* With the recruiting difficulties firms had re- 
cently faced still fresh in their minds, many considered it “less 
painful” to slash capital spending, particularly on high-tech- 
nology goods, before turning to their payrolls to cut costs.!° 
As a result, orders for machinery and computer equipment 
slumped last year. For many industrial machinery manufac- 
turers, weak exports only added to their woes. Overall em- 
ployment in industrial machinery dropped by 203,000 jobs 
last year, after having grown slightly in 2000. Since this in- 
dustry alone accounts for 17 percent of the manufacturing job 
losses in 2001, it is worth examining some of the specific 
component industries. 

Metalworking machinery had the bleakest employment 
picture, reducing its ranks by 39,000. Although this industry 
had been losing jobs since early 1998—coinciding with the 
Asian financial crisis—the layoffs in 2001 easily exceeded 
the prior years’ total. Total shipments dropped off by 12 per- 
cent, with the foreign sales falling somewhat faster than sales 
to U.S. customers.'® 

Job losses in construction machinery and general indus- 
trial machinery, however, derived more from poor U.S. sales 
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than from foreign purchases. Indeed, despite rising exports of 
construction machinery, total shipments turned downward in 
2001, and employment dropped by 21,000 jobs. General in- 
dustrial machinery saw its foreign shipments decline, but 
this decline accounted for only a fraction of the industry’s 
decline in sales. In other words, the drop in domestic demand 
contributed to most of the job losses in general industrial 
machinery. For 2001, this industry reduced its payrolls by 
28,000 jobs, after having cut only 4,000 jobs in 2000. 

Special industrial machinery exports and employment both 
turned downward in 2001, partly because of this industry’s 
ties to high-technology manufacturing. After bringing on 
5,000 additional workers in 2000, the industry’s employment 
shrank by 29,000 last year. The change in exports was even 
more dramatic: after surging 42.2 percent in 2000, exports 
slipped back 33.6 percent last year. Although exports to a 
variety of regions fell, Taiwan’s 63.3 percent and South 
Korea’s 48.3 percent declines stand out, reflecting the sever- 
ity of the information technology (iT) downturn in those coun- 
tries.'” 

For producers of ir equipment such as computers, semi- 
conductors, and communications equipment, orders dropped 
late in 2000, sparking layoffs. !* For the year, 1r manufactur- 
ers reduced their ranks by 188,000 jobs, directly accounting 


for 15.6 percent of manufacturing’s job losses. (See chart 1.) 
In | year, these industries effectively reversed the net job gains 
of the prior 6 years. Capacity utilization fell from a May 2000 
high of 88.8 percent to a historic low of 60 percent. Yet, as 
fast as 1T manufacturers cut output and payrolls, these cut- 
backs still lagged behind the plummeting demand for their 
products. The ir slump spread throughout and beyond 
manufacturing. Within manufacturing, and aside from the 
IT manufacturers already mentioned, the clearest impact was 
experienced in miscellaneous electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, which includes makers of magnetic and optical record- 
ing media, and in measuring and controlling devices. Employ- 
ment in the former declined by 21,000, after having declined 
by 4,000 the previous year, while the latter eliminated 17,000 
jobs, erasing its year-2000 gains. 

Beyond manufacturing, the problems in iT involved the 
telecommunications industry; indeed, it emanated largely 
from the profit problems of telecom companies.!? These woes, 


) and the ensuing investment cutbacks, began prior to 2001, 


although employment in telephone communications held firm 
until the second quarter of 2001. The subsequent job losses 
totaled 17,000. Although this decline is small, it is a contrast 
to the industry’s 8-year expansion, during which employment 
ballooned 34 percent to more than 1.1 million. 

The rise and fall of the NAsDAQ composite index perhaps 
best captured the breadth and speed of IT’s rapid expansion 
and subsequent contraction, given its role as a marketplace 
for financing many Internet startups. In a short 10-month 
span—between March 10, 2000 and the end of 2000—the 
NASDAQ plunged more than 50 percent. Subsequently, equity 
underwriting by investment banks slumped. As stock valua- 
tions fell, investor interest in Internet ventures waned, and 
the ventures’ falling liquidity stifled demand for semiconduc- 
tors and other IT-related goods. Yet this slump in Internet in- 
vestment did not immediately impact employment in security 
and commodity brokers. It was merely symptomatic of 
broader economic ills, which hurt the overall securities 
industry’s revenues. Even as those ills wore away at the 
strength of the Standard & Poor’s 500 index and other broad 
indices, the effect on brokerages’ hiring was not felt immedi- 
ately, in part because firms were uncertain about how long 
the downturn would last.2? Employment peaked in March 
2001, and the first significant employment decline came in 
May. For the year, employment in security and commodity 
brokerages shrank by 23,000, its first contraction since the 
1990 recession. 


Manufacturing’s downturn spread deeply into the service- 
producing sector. The close and obvious ties manufacturing 
maintains with trucking and warehousing and with wholesale 
trade became especially evident as the economy entered re- 
cession.2! For 2001, wholesale trade lost 118,000 jobs. Al- 


though most component industries shrank, more than half of 
the losses came in two industries: wholesale trade of profes- 
sional and commercial equipment cut 36,000 positions and 
electrical goods trimmed 35,000. These layoffs relate directly 
to the slump in spending on information technology goods. 
Employment decreased by 13,000 in machinery, equipment, 
and supplies and by 5,000 in motor vehicles parts and sup- 
plies, thus reflecting the downturn in industrial machinery and 
in car and truck production. Nondurable goods wholesalers 
reduced their ranks by 8,000 jobs in 2001, in contrast to the 
prior year’s job growth of 65,000. 

Trucking and warehousing cut 33,000 jobs in 2001, eras- 
ing all of its year 2000 gains. Trucking companies had been 
suffering since early 2000, as decreased truck tonnage, high 
fuel prices, and poor used truck values bit into profits and 
slowed employment growth.” Truck tonnage bottomed at the 
end of 2000 but recovered slightly in 2001.7> While manu- 
facturers purchase 43 percent of trucking services, other pur- 
chasers are spread throughout the economy. That diversity 
may have kept tonnage from falling even further in 2001, but 
it could not allay a decline in employment. 

In 2001, it became increasingly apparent that manufactur- 
ing was relying heavily on temporary help services—an in- 
dustry classified within the service sector. Just as the auto 
industry increased its production flexibility and reduced risk 
by shifting output from final assembly plants to suppliers 
during the 1990s, many companies shifted part of their labor 
input from their own payrolls to those of personnel supply 
companies (which include agencies that provide temporary 
staffing workers).”> That shift applies across the economy and 
is an underlying force behind the industry’s 154 percent 
growth from fourth quarter 1991 through fourth quarter 2000. 
Hiring in personnel supply slowed sharply in mid-2000, and 
by the fourth quarter, the temporary help industry’s employ- 
ment trend had turned downward, coinciding with the accel- 
erating layoffs in manufacturing. This trend continued 
throughout 2001, and by the end of the year, personnel sup- 
ply services had cut its payrolls by 556,000 jobs, or 14.4 per- 
cent. No other industry cut even half that number of posi- 
tions, and in percentage terms, only a handful exceeded per- 
sonnel supplies’ 14.4-percent pace.”° Almost single-handedly, 
this industry pushed services overall employment growth 
down to 0.3 percent, its worst showing since 1944. 

The employment growth slowdown in computer and data 
processing services was even more abrupt than that experi- 
enced by personnel services. The computer services industry 
provides contract services to other business, including manu- 
facturing firms. The expansion in computer services spans 
the entire 30-year history of its employment series, but flat- 
tened in the summer of 2001. Although computer services 
employment ended the year up by 43,000, that annual job 
growth pales when compared with the 177,000 averaged over 
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the previous 7 years. 

The broad customer base and employment trends of man- 
agement and public relations closely resemble those of com- 
puter services.” Job growth in management consulting es- 
sentially stopped in March 2001, ending a nearly 10-year 
expansion—during which employment had surged more than 
80 percent. Over the rest of the year, these companies had 
managed to keep their job numbers unchanged. 

Employment growth slowed markedly in 2001, in another 
industry that provides a service to businesses—engineering 
and architectural services. This industry brought on 30,000 
workers, reaching close to half its year-2000 gains. Still, those 
gains easily bettered engineering and architectural services’ 
stagnant performance during the 1990-91 recession. The fact 
that this industry sells most of its services to the construction 
industry helped to insulate it from the general economic 
downturn.** Similar ties to the construction industry helped 
manufacturing industries that produce building materials and 
supplies. In these construction-related manufacturing indus- 
tries, employment decreased by 72,000, or 4.1 percent, about 
three-fifths the rate of overall manufacturing.”® To assess the 
relative strength of these construction-related industries, it is 
fundamental to analyze the unusual resiliency of the construc- 
tion industry itself as the recession developed. 


Low mortgage rates boosted the housing market and soft- 
ened the slowdown in construction and real estate. Con- 
struction employment continued growing throughout the first 
quarter of 2001; this growth was helped by mild winter weather 
across the Nation.*° Employment reached a plateau in mid- 
year, reflecting the decay in private nonresidential construc- 
tion activity. In contrast, residential building activity held 
steady for much of the year, while public construction work 
increased.*! For the year, employment in construction rose 
by 73,000, with all of the growth occurring in the first quar- 
ter. While that increase equals only approximately one-fourth 
of the industry’s prior 8-year growth rate, it is unusually strong 
for a recession year. 

Heavy construction showed the greatest resiliency among 
construction industries in 2001. The industry added 30,000 
workers, equaling its prior 5-year average growth. Highway 
spending continued to benefit from the $217 billion, 6-year 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st century.*? Last year’s 
increased public spending on sewer systems and water supply 
facilities—a related result of continued heavy construction 
work—also provided many in the labor force with pro- 
longed employment opportunities, even as the recession 
deepened.** 

In contrast, in 2001, the weakest area of construction was 
private nonresidential building. As measured by value put in 
place, nonresidential building peaked in mid-spring, but fell 
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sharply in summer, and by autumn had retreated to levels last 
seen in 1996.4 As nonresidential construction activity dete- 
riorated, its employment also fell, more than offsetting gains 
from earlier in the year. As a result, employment declined by 
6,000 over the year—an abrupt departure from the industry’s 
average annual gains of 20,000 throughout its prior 8-year 
expansion. 

Hiring in special trade contractors closely paralleled that 
of nonresidential building. Although employment growth held 
steady in the first quarter, much of that growth diminished 
throughout the following quarters. For the year, employment 
in special trade contractors rose by 31,000, only a fraction of 
the 200,000 new jobs it had averaged over the prior 8 years. 

Sliding mortgage rates and steady consumer confidence 
buttressed residential construction, at least until midyear.’ 
Average rates for conventional 30-year fixed-rate mortgages 
peaked at 8.52 in May 2000, but fell more than 1.5 percent- 
age points by the start of 2001. Most of the year, interest rates 
hovered between 7.0 and 7.1 percent, while dipping down- 
ward briefly again in autumn. These conditions revived 
housing starts, which had begun to taper off in late 2000. Con- 
sequently, employment in residential building contractors 
inched upward in 2001, rising 18,000 for the year, versus 
growth of 47,000 in 2000. 

Sales of existing homes, like those of new homes, hovered 
close to their prior 2 years’ levels for much of 2001, and real 
estate employment matched that flat trend. Although the me- 
dian price of existing single-family homes continued to grow, 
affordability rose as well, thanks to moderating mortgage 
rates.*° Appreciating home values reinforced the investment 
aspect of home buying, in sharp contrast to falling stock 
prices. 

Purchasing a home traditionally sparks a buying spree fo- 
cused around furnishing the new abode. Conversely, slug- 
gish home sales are reflected in decreased furniture sales. In 
2001, furniture sales mirrored the plateau in home sales— 
employment fell in both furniture manufacturing and retail- 
ing. Furniture manufacturers’ troubles date from mid-2000, 
when weakening profits led to cuts in production and em- 
ployment, and the downturn intensified in 2001. Job losses 
reached 56,000, the largest year-to-year employment decline 
in the series’ 54-year history. The industry’s problems were 
threefold: increasing competition from imports, in particular, 
from China, whose furniture exports to the United States in- 
creased 13.1 percent in 2001; the bankruptcy declaration of 
Montgomery Ward and the closing of numerous J.C. Penney 
stores, which eroded a significant share of the furniture mar- 
ketplace; and consolidation among traditional furniture re- 
tailers.*’ Although sales in furniture stores held steady in 
2001, the number of bankruptcy filings increased. The indus- 
try had become increasingly fragmented in recent years, with 


conventional furniture stores losing business to discount 
furniture stores and manufacturer-controlled outlets.>* The re- 
sulting consolidation dampened employment growth in furni- 
ture and home furnishing stores, with payrolls expanding by 
only 6,000 jobs last year, after having risen an average of 
19,000 during each of the previous 8 years. 

Declining mortgage rates benefited not only prospective 
home buyers, but also homeowners who either wanted to tap 
into their equity or to refinance and take advantage of lower 
interest rates, which could result in lower mortgage payments. 
Mortgage refinancing skyrocketed early in 2001, and again 
in the summer, reaching year-to-year growth of more than 800 
percent.** This new activity, on top of the stable demand for 
new mortgages, boosted hiring in mortgage bankers and bro- 


_ kers by 32,000 workers last year, nearly compensating for the 


layoffs it had experienced in 2000, when refinancing waned. 


| As sales growth slackened and competitive pressures intensi- 


fied, employment gains in retail trade slowed sharply. Mort- 
gage refinancing, spurred by declining mortgage rates and 
appreciating home prices, and last summer’s Federal tax re- 
bate most likely helped sustain consumer spending and, thus, 
employment in retail trade through July 2001.*° The Septem- 
ber 11th tragedy outweighed those positives, however, and 
retail sales (excluding motor vehicles) did not completely 
recover from the initial shock of the attacks.*' Retail trade 
hiring reflected that pattern. While the industry as a whole 
expanded through July, the subsequent layoffs were severe. 
Moreover, stores delayed their traditional Christmas hiring, 
adopting a “wait-and-see” attitude. For the year, retail trade 
employment rose a mere 10,000—its worst showing since the 
1991 recession. 

Although that pattern applies to the retail sector in gen- 
eral, the situation of individual industries within that sector 
varied, depending principally on their financial health earlier 
in the year. For example, the ills of conventional department 
stores date from well before 2001. Job losses in department 
stores (which includes both financially troubled traditional, 
or conventional, chains, as well as their more solvent discount 
competitors) date from April 2000. Indeed, in 2000, discount 
department stores enjoyed 7.7 percent sales growth while 
conventional chains saw essentially no growth in sales.” That 
zero growth turned into a 5.5 percent sales decline in 2001, in 
contrast to the 3.4-percent rise for discount chains. Post-Sep- 
tember 11th sales figures highlighted this disparity even 
more.*? Store closings and bankruptcy filings spanned all of 
2001, and so did job losses. Department stores cut 67,000 
jobs after having hired an average of 26,000 workers a year 
during the prior 4 years. 

As discount chains expanded the number of operating 
stores, they also broadened the scope of their product offer- 


ings. As a result, their influence affected other sectors, in- 
cluding furniture and home furnishings, as discussed previ- 
ously, and food stores. Despite relatively stable sales growth, 
employment in food stores rose by only 9,000 jobs, or 0.3 
percent, down sharply from the 0.8 annual growth rate it had 
averaged between 1996 and 2000. As was true throughout 
retailing in general, this growth merely reflected hiring com- 
pleted early in the year. May marked the beginning of net job 
losses in food stores, with the losses continuing through the 
end of 2001. 

Unlike department stores, food stores did not see any of its 
largest chains declare bankruptcy. Rather, the chains’ layoffs 
resulted largely from the bankruptcy filings of independent 
grocers and small chains, in combination with a number of 
large chains shutting down some “underperforming” units.*4 
Although supermarkets often sell their closed stores to other 
supermarket chains, such sales became increasingly difficult 
for the smaller sized establishments, because their stores were 
not perceived as viable assets. Moreover, the opening of a 
single supercenter could provoke the closing of several older 
supermarkets, which resulted in a glut of small store sites for 
sale in some markets.*° In short, an increasingly competitive 
market led food stores’ employment to start falling, even as 
sales continued to grow. 

Competition was the impetus driving the food stores’ clos- 
ings, but it had the opposite effect for auto dealers: em- 
ployment continued to rise, even as sales slipped from their 
year-2000 pace. New and used car dealers increased their 
staffing by 14,000 workers, or at about half their 2000 rate. 
Historically, employment in auto dealers has tended to be 
highly cyclical. (See chart 2.) Between 1989 and 1991 (and 
thus encompassing the 1990-91 recession), this industry 
eliminated 94,000 jobs, or 9.7 percent of its workforce. Yet, 
the 2001 marketplace differed greatly from that of a decade 
ago. During the 1990s, auto dealers began to derive a larger 
share of their profit from after-sales services and from used- 
vehicle sales.*° The increasing incidence of “certified” used 
car programs and the need for warranty service on the many 
new vehicles sold during 1999 and 2000 (both record sales 
years) provided incentives to maintain or expand service pay- 
rolls.” An additional boost to employment came when zero- 
percent financing jump started auto sales in the fourth quarter 
of 2001. For the rest of retailing, however, the outlook in au- 
tumn was negative, and seasonal hiring was subdued . 


Pre- and post-September 11th labor market. Economic weak- 
nesses were intensified by the terrorist attacks of September 
11. By September, three separate phenomena were at play. 
Retailers already had been anticipating weak holiday sales. 
The travel industry struggled with declining business travel 
and dampened leisure demand. New orders for civil aircraft 
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| Chart 2. Over-the-year percent change in automobile sales (12-month average) and employment 
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had started to diminish in the spring. Those negative trends 
worsened, with the employment situation in those industries 
deteriorating after the events of September 11. 

For retailers, the pre-September 11th backdrop included 
mounting competition, especially from discount department 
stores, and waning consumer confidence. By September, fall- 
ing payroll employment and the declining workweek had be- 
gun to offset the economic benefits of continued, solid gains 
in nominal (and real) average hourly earnings of production 
workers. As a result, growth of private aggregate payrolls stag- 
nated. This sluggish growth in consumers’ potential holiday 
budgets diminished retailers’ holiday sales expectation, with 
the terrorist attacks creating a sense of collective apprehen- 
sion among the population. Consequently, stores scaled back 
their seasonal hiring. As a whole, general merchandise, ap- 
parel, and miscellaneous retail stores added 587,000 workers 
during the fourth quarter, or nearly 140,000 fewer holiday 
workers than they had brought on in prior years (data are not 
seasonally adjusted). 

Travel-dependent industries span air transportation, travel 
services, hotels and other lodging places, and eating and 
drinking places—all of which had experienced weakening 
demand throughout summer 2001, particularly from business 
travelers. Airlines derive much of their revenue from corpo- 
rate customers, and travel, like labor, was an outlay many 
companies sought to reduce. As a result, passenger revenue 
miles from January to August 2001 had shown no growth from 
their previous levels for the same period in 2000. Weakened 
demand exacerbated an already difficult financial situation 
for airlines, which began the year facing rising fuel and labor 
costs.** Together, these factors led to net job losses by mid- 
summer. 

Hotels and other lodging places faced similar misfortunes 
in the summer months. The industry’s principle problem was 
reduced business bookings, although leisure travel also 
proved lackluster in 2001, providing little economic relief.” 
Under these circumstances, the need for additional summer 
help diminished and seasonal hiring suffered. Seasonally ad- 
justed employment peaked in March and then fell nearly ev- 
ery subsequent month for a total decline of 47,000 jobs by 
September. Low demand and falling per-ticket commissions 
translated into job losses for travel agents as well, with trans- 
portation services employment declining by 16,000 between 
its March peak and September. 

Amusement and recreation services also cut back on sum- 
mer hiring, although not nearly to the same degree as had 
hotels. After seasonal adjustment, employment reached an 
apex in May and was 21,000 lower by September. This 
industry’s relative resilience may be due to consumers 
shifting, as opposed to stopping, their spending on leisure 
activities. For example, attendance slackened at large, inter- 


nationally-known amusement parks, but consumers did de- 
sire vacations closer to home; therefore, attendance at smaller 
regional parks increased.~° 

The limited demand that leisure travel had provided these 
industries ended on September 11. Following the initial 1- 
week halt to national air traffic, travel demand experienced 
only a partial recovery. The travel industry reacted by imme- 
diately announcing and enacting massive layoffs, with airlines 
cutting 102,000 jobs and hotels, 70,000 jobs between Sep- 
tember and December. Those layoffs exceeded those seen in 
any prior downturn on record for those industries.*! The de- 
creased demand also led to major cutbacks in transportation 
services and auto rentals. Together, employment in these in- 
dustries shrank by 39,000 in the fourth quarter. 

The layoffs in air transportation accompanied severe 
schedule reductions, which in many cases exceeded 20 per- 
cent of airlines’ pre-September 11th levels. With planes 
grounded, the need for new aircraft dropped, as did the air- 
lines’ ability to pay for them. In October, employment in air- 
craft manufacturing fell by 2,000, erasing all of the prior 
year’s gains made during the first 9 months of the year. Those 
earlier gains had marked the industry’s first, albeit tentative, 
expansion since the 1998 Asian financial crisis. The post-Sep- 
tember 11th layoffs marked a quick reaction by manufactur- 
ers, already concerned because of the weak travel industry.” 
New orders for business craft and jetliners had begun to fall 
in the spring. After September 11, airline companies revised 
their orders, sometimes asking for delayed delivery sched- 
ules, and manufacturers responded by reducing their payrolls 
to accommodate these new production schedules.* 

The terrorist attacks did, however, lead to increased hiring 
in one industry: detective and armored car services. Between 
September and December 2001, employment in this industry 
rose 35,000. Such gains were unprecedented in the history of 
that employment series, and more than tripled the industry’s 
2001 job growth until September. 


Health services and higher education proved countercyclical 
in 2001. In 2001, health services and higher public and pri- 
vate education proved immune to the widespread economic 
downturn. Indeed, both may have benefited from it. Payrolls 
in these two countercyclical service industries increased by 
434,000 jobs, more than double the 166,000 added in 2000. 

Within health services, hospitals led the expansion, grow- 
ing by 132,000 jobs, or 3.3 percent—three times the prior 
year’s pace. (See chart 3.) Higher reimbursement rates most 
likely boosted hiring. Revenue growth, particularly from pub- 
lic payers, has tended to follow a countercyclical pattern in 
recent decades, and that pattern has remained steady into the 
current downturn.** The Medicare, Medicaid, and State 
Children’s Health Insurance Program Benefits Improvement 
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and Protection Act of 2000, signed in December of that year, 
provided for increased outpatient and inpatient reimburse- 
ments totaling about $12 billion over 5 years.*° The Act eased 
spending restrictions that had been imposed by the 1997 Bal- 
anced Budget Act. 

On top of higher Medicare reimbursements came increased 
payments from private insurers. Changes in the Producer Price 
Index (pp) measure changes in nominal revenue streams.°° 
Thus, growth in the pp! is one indicator of rising revenues in 
an industry, such as health services, whose demand varies little 
from one year to the next, because it is dependent on demo- 
graphic trends. For general medical and surgical hospitals, 
the pri for “all other patients” (that is, those patients who are 
covered by private insurers or pay out of pocket) rose 2.8 
percent over the year (as of November). Such growth was 
approximately 40 percent higher than that of the pri for Medi- 
care and Medicaid patients.*’ 

Post-acute care providers followed hospitals’ lead in 2001. 
Home health care services increased its ranks by 13,000, thus 
doubling its 2000 hiring pace, while the 37,000 jobs gained 
in nursing and personal care facilities more than tripled this 
industry’s prior year growth. Although the Benefits Improve- 
ment and Protection Act of 2000 did not address nursing 
homes, this industry continued to enjoy strong revenue 


growth. The ppt for skilled and intermediate care facilities rose 
by 6.3 percent (November to November), outpacing its prior 
year rate of 5.6 percent. Home health’s pri increase totaled 
2.5 percent, which was somewhat lower than the 3.7 percent 
growth from 2000, but a marked improvement over 1999’s 
0.8-percent growth. 

Health care’s vitality extended beyond health services and 
into manufacturing, as drug manufacturers expanded their 
ranks by 16,000 workers. Including last year’s gains, employ- 
ment in drugs increased 28.6 percent since 1996. Medical 
instruments and supplies also experienced consistent 
growth—10.2 percent—between 1995 and 2000. Its expan- 
sion slowed in 2001, with total employment increasing by 
2,000. Nonetheless, even that modest gain contrasts sharply 
with steep losses in most other manufacturing industries, and 
reflects the strength in this industry’s ties to health services. 

One other countercyclical factor affecting this industry was 
the loosening of the labor market in 2001, which may have 
benefited health services’ hiring in some of its lesser-skilled 
occupations. Employment in this industry may have been per- 
ceived more favorably, especially given the negative outlook 
in retail trade, another industry with numerous low-skill jobs. 
Those same elements may have also encouraged some people 
to return to school for further education, and likely would 
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have occurred in addition to the enrollment increases that had 
been projected for 2001.** In that light, the hiring increases 
in higher private and public education may be better under- 
stood. 

Hiring by colleges grew considerably in 2001. Employ- 
ment in State government education, which primarily consists 
of universities, was augmented by 76,000 new positions last 
year, more than tripling its pace of recent years. A similar 
though much more moderate countercyclical pattern prevailed 
in 1991. Payrolls of private colleges and universities increased 
by 66,000 jobs, after having fallen by 6,000 in 2000. 


The economic recession and concomitant employment losses 
in a wide range of industries were felt by workers in all ma- 
jor demographic groups. Total employment started declin- 
ing early in 2001, and fell steeply as the year progressed. The 
number of employed persons (as measured in the cps) fell by 
more than 1.3 million, and unemployment rose sharply. Over 
the year, the number of unemployed persons rose by 2.4 mil- 
lion to nearly 8 million. In the fourth quarter of 2001, the 
national unemployment rate was 5.6 percent, up 1.6 percent- 
age points from the fourth quarter of 2000. (See chart 4.) 
Unemployment rose for every major worker group. 

The number of employed teenagers fell by 528,000 over 
the year. (See table 2.) Many teens withdrew from the labor 
force; the teen labor force participation rate fell by 3 percent- 
age points to 49.1 percent.°? The number of unemployed 
teens—those without a job but available and actively looking 
for work—rose by 184,000 in 2001, raising the teen unem- 
ployment rate from 12.9 percent in the fourth quarter of 2000 
to 15.8 percent a year later, its highest level since the third 
quarter of 1997. Teen employment losses were concentrated 
in the retail trade industries. 

The decrease in teen labor force participation reflects a 
marked decline in the demand for young workers that is fairly 
typical at the onset of a contraction in economic activity.” 
Teens generally have less experience and fewer skills than do 
older workers; therefore, often, they are among the first to 
experience difficulties retaining jobs or finding new ones 
when employers trim payrolls. The decreased labor force par- 
ticipation rate suggests that many of these youth have re- 
acted to such difficulties by leaving the labor force, possibly 
to pursue higher education or leisure activities. 

Adults certainly are not immune to the effects of a slow- 
down, yet they often do not have the option of withdrawing 
from the labor force when labor market conditions deterio- 
rate.°| Employment among adults of both sexes declined 
throughout the year, but the labor force participation rate 
showed little change among both adult men and women in 
2001. Employment among adult men declined by about 
481,000, considerably more than the 332,000 decline for adult 


women. The decline in manufacturing greatly affected em- 
ployment among both men and women. Men also experienced 
large employment declines in the services industry, worsen- 
ing their employment situation even further. 

The employment-population ratio for adult women rose to 
58.9 percent in the first quarter of 2001, before dropping to 
57.9 percent. In 2001, the employment-population ratio for 
adult men fell steadily to 72.6 percent. As employment fell, 
the number of unemployed persons rose sharply. The unem- 
ployment rate for both adult men and women rose by 1.6 per- 
centage points to end the year at 5 percent. 

All major race and ethnic groups faced deteriorating job 
market conditions in 2001. Employment among white work- 
ers peaked in the first quarter of 2001, only to fall during the 
remaining three quarters. The employment-population ratio 
dropped by 1.1 percentage points over the year, to 63.8 
percent. (See table 2.) This was the sharpest decline in the 
employment-population ratio for whites since the 1990-91 
recession. The unemployment rate for whites rose by 1.4 per- 
centage points over the year to 4.9 percent. Black employ- 
ment losses started early in 2001 and accelerated during the 
year, particularly in the fourth quarter. The employment-popu- 
lation ratio among blacks also fell markedly—by 2.2 percent- 
age points to 58.7 percent—the largest drop since 1975. The 
unemployment rate for blacks rose considerably, to 9.9 per- 
cent in the fourth quarter of 2001, up from 7.4 percent a year 
earlier. Hispanic workers also experienced declining employ- 
ment in the second quarter of 2001, but interestingly, their 
rate of employment rose slightly thereafter. Hispanic workers 
most likely benefited from the resiliency in construction, in 
which a large proportion of Hispanic men are employed, as 
well as from a large employment increase within services in- 
dustries. The increase in Hispanic employment, however, did 
not keep pace with population growth. The employment- 
population ratio for Hispanics fell by 1.7 percentage points to 
a level of 63.1 percent by the fourth quarter of 2001. This 
ratio had reached an all-time high in the first half of 2001, but 
then drifted downward. As with whites and blacks, the num- 
ber of unemployed Hispanic workers rose in 2001. This was 
reflected in a rise of 1.9 percentage points in the unemploy- 
ment rate, which reached 7.5 percent by year’s end. 

Unemployment rose for all family types, particularly af- 
fecting married-couple families in 2001.° Between the fourth 
quarters of 2000 and 2001, the family unemployment rate in 
families maintained by men rose 2.9 percentage points to 8.9 
percent.® In the same period, the rate in families maintained 
by women rose by 2 percentage points to 8.2 percent. More 
than two-thirds of the increase in family unemployment was 
within the group of married-couple families in 2001. The fam- 
ily unemployment rate for this group rose from 3.4 to 5.1 per- 
cent over the year. (See table 3.) 
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| Table 2. | Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and older, by selected characteristics, 


quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1998-2001 
(In thousands) 
Change 
Fourth quarter {| 2001 fourth quarter 
po 2000 
Sede Snell Le First Second Third Fourth to 
1998 1999 2000 quarter quarter quarter quarter | fourt SoniT he, 
| ; | 
Total 
Civillan TADOmlOKCOk.yerscccesevererereeereesacus 138,440 140,036 141,257 141,749 141,549 141,700 142,291 1,034 
Participation rate .... sas 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 -.2 
Employeditern. sence cesar 132,302 134,292 135,649 135,804 135,221 134,839 134,308 -1,341 
Employment-population ratio ......... 64.2 64.4 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 -1.3 
WintemnplOy GC sev: <cac2ctcccssceneucesrsctessucee 6,138 5,744 5,609 5,945 6,328 6,860 7,983 2,374 
Unemployment rate ................-.+0-- 4.4 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 1.6 
Men, 20 years and older 
Givillanilabomfoncen-.c.5--ee ee 70,063 70,481 71,230 TAs24 71,479 71,609 71,954 724 
Participation rate .... = 76.8 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.4 76.3 76.5 -.1 
Employedizes. sav eco ee 67,557 68,099 68,803 68,737 68,651 68,565 68,322 —481 
Employment-population ratio ......... 74.4 74.0 73.9 73.7 73.4 73.1 72.6 -1.3 
Wremployedimrscrcsrictc cette 2,506 2,382 2,427 2,584 2,828 3,045 3,632 1,205 
Unemployment rate ...........cceeeeeee 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.6 4.0 4.3 5.0 1.6 
Women, 20 years and older 
Civilian labor force ........:ceeseeeeseeeeees 60,064 61,173 61,703 62,177 62,044 62,156 62,357 654 
Participalonirate eereaseeessrerecencc neers 60.6 60.8 60.8 61.1 60.9 60.8 60.9 af 
Employed). 222c.ccr nate eee 57,652 58,959 59,597 59,942 59,676 59,543 59,265 —332 
Employment-population ratio ......... 58.2 58.6 58.7 58.9 58.5 58.3 57.9 —8 
WnGmployediie seve tec eeeecce oes 2,412 2,214 2,106 2,235 2,367 2,613 3,092 986 
Unemployment rate 4.0 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 4.2 5.0 1.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian labor force ..........ceeseeeeseeeeneeee 8,313 8,382 8,324 8,251 8,026 7,935 7,980 -344 
Participation rate 52.6 52.0 52.1 51.3 50.0 49.1 49.1 -3.0 
EMplOY OG) src. seccsb-seren tives care nece-onace 7,093 7,235 7,249 aes 6,893 6,732 6,721 —528 
Employment-population ratio ......... 44.9 44.9 45.3 44.3 42.9 41.7 41.4 -3.9 
Wemploy edie fazer cts. secsrevesccoscestete 1,221 1,147 1,075 1,126 1,133 1,203 1,259 184 
Unemployment rate .............cscsceee 14.7 13.7 12.9 13.6 14.1 15.2 15.8 2.9 
White 
Civillanilabomionce mecmessstenee ese: 115,963 116,933 117,748 118,329 117,891 118,024 118,492 744 
Participation rate .... Dee a 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.4 67.1 67.0 67.1 =a 
EMplOVed.. cntecssctssssctsvaste-agceeeeern: 111,488 112,839 113,671 113,815 113,254 113,021 112,639 —1,032 
Employment-population ratio ......... 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 64.5 64.2 63.8 =1.1 
Unemploy edie seeereeeeaceaee ee 4,476 4,094 4,077 4,329 4,636 5,003 5,852 1,775 
Unemployment rate 3.9 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.9 1.4 
Black 
Civilian labontOncere.-vcecmententseter ees 16,177 16,504 16,700 16,721 16,687 16,744 16,756 56 
Participation rate 66.0 66.0 65.8 65.8 65.4 65.4 65.1 —.7 
Employed |. ccceresn.t-scee ei 14,834 15,175 15,460 15,378 15,315 15,295 15,102 —358 
Employment-population ratio ......... 60.5 60.7 60.9 60.5 60.1 59.7 58.7 —2.2 
Unemployed|iee nse e.ciaeee 1,343 1,329 1,239 1,343 1,372 1,449 1,654 415 
Unemployment rate .......eeeeeeeeeeee 8.3 8.1 7.4 8.0 8.2 8.7 3:9 2.5 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian labor force ........seeseeenteesseee 14,474 14,896 15,566 15,667 15,663 15,784 15,967 401 
Participation rate 67.8 67.9 68.6 68.6 68.0 68.0 68.2 -4 
Employed scveteseeseensenetenscenecescsseetsesess 13,413 13,994 14,697 14,708 14,665 14,777 14,776 79 
Employment-population ratio ......... 62.8 63.8 64.8 64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 -1.7 
Wnemploy.ediier..<.ce s.r: 1,061 902 869 959 997 1,007 1,191 322 
Unemployment rate ..........cceceee 7.3 6.1 5.6 6.1 6.4 6.4 1.5 1.9 
| 
Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals are included in both the white and black population groups. 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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| Table 3. | Employment status of adults in families, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 1998-2001 


(In thousands) 


Fourth quarter 2001 eae 
fourth quarter 
Characteristic F 2000 
irst Second Third Fourth to 
1998 1999 2000 quarter quarter quarter quarter | fourth quarter 
2001 
tr | 
All families pha tenastancnsaceuans ncatcataeincusceseses 70,343 71,548 71,875 71,856 71,858 72,087 71,991 116 
With unemployed adults’ .................. 3,211 3,013 2,938 Se7/S5 S05 3,852 4,259 13324 
PEKCON Teeter See nets ee 4.6 4.2 41 5.2 4.9 Bis 5.9 1.8 
Married-couple familles.<. 235-7 ee B 53,836 54,525 54,631 54,748 54,863 54,548 54,444 -187 
With unemployed adults? .................. 2,031 1,944 1,880 2,421 2,282 2,496 2,788 908 
Percon tet. eee ence eR Foc 3.8 3.6 Shy! 4.4 4.2 4.6 Bal 1)er7 
Families maintained by women ........... 12,400 12,848 12,927 12,692 12,657 13,126 12,959 32 
With unemployed adults? .................. 882 834 799 967 923 1,013 1,062 263 
PONCONteereeerer ee eae eee a ideal 6.5 6.2 7.6 Tee! stl 8.2 2.0 
Families maintained by men ............... 4,107 4,176 4,317 4,416 4,339 4,414 4,588 271 
With unemployed adults’ 297 235 259 344 310 343 407 148 
Reicontccan.s. etree tak ee 5.6 6.0 7.8 (fall 7.8 8.9 2.9 
a4 


1 Persons aged 20 years and older. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


(In thousands) 


Table 4. ya Employed persons by occupational group, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 1998-2001 


Change 
Fourth Fourth Fourth Fourth four uae 
Occupational group quarter quarter quarter quarter ‘> 
1998 1999 2000 2001 fourth quarter 
2001 
Total, 16 years and older... eee eeeeeeeeee 132,578 134,534 135,865 134,497 —1,368 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 19,496 19,700 19,732 20,250 518 
PrOfeSSionial SDOCIANY as sce ences ease cccee apse aeenewesnee 20,420 21,156 21,464 21,794 330 
Technicians and related Support ............::eee 4,163 4,442 4,382 4,416 34 
SalOS OCCU PALONS) Aetes. 5 ozecaseslosecnaaweessonacaverasasds tse 16,107 16,427 16,571 15,926 —645 
Administrative support including clerical .............::206 18,276 18,456 18,805 18,345 —460 
SERVICE OCCUPALONS yeccsrseescws: omer scese vee - nese sere sesaavensteenzass 17,838 17,525 18,336 18,305 -31 
Precision production, craft and repair .... aps 14,398 14,894 14,932 14,683 —-249 
Operators, fabricators, ANd IaDOrers ..........seeeeseeeeees 18,475 18,678 18,496 17,632 -864 
Farming) forestry, And TISMING)|<..cs2<csc<0c-cesssssecversnesessans 3,405 3,255 3,146 3,147 1 


Employment declined across a wide range of occupational 
groups, although the steepest declines reflected the job losses 
in manufacturing-related fields. There was a marked em- 
ployment decline among operators, fabricators, and laborers 
in 2001, as well as a smaller decline in the precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair field. (See table 4.) These workers are 
highly concentrated in the manufacturing industry, and job 
losses in these fields reflect the large losses among factory 
workers during the year. Sales occupations and service occu- 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


pations showed employment losses as well, mirroring the 
weakness in the services and retail trade industries. There was 
also a decline in employment in administrative support (in- 
cluding clerical) occupations. Employment in the other ma- 
jor occupational fields continued to rise, although the pace of 
job growth in many areas slowed considerably from that of 
2000. 

Major occupation-industry pairs can be divided into three 
groups based on earnings—the lowest, middle, and highest. 
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Unemployed persons by reason for and duration of unemployment, quarterly averages, 
seasonally adjusted, 1998-2001 | 


(In thousands) 
Change 
2001 fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 2000 
i uarter uarter 
Reason and duration ape ise6 ape First Seed Third Fourth “te ad 
quarter quarter quarter | quarter ou Bie e 
Reason for unemployment | 
Job losers and persons 
who completed temporary jobs ........ 2,809 2,495 2,508 2,871 3,134 3,442 4,430 1,922 
On temporary layoff ............---2- 857 817 881 980 1,023 1,068 1,184 303 
Not on temporary layoff ................ 1,952 1,677 1,628 1,891 2,111 2,374 3,246 1,618 
Job leavers ... 707 802 772 810 800 829 879 107 
Reentrants ........ 2,100 1,984 1,899 1,910 1,913 2,071 2,224 325 
Newientrants asc ccccpeess scecce etree 518 468 433 412 464 465 486 53 
Duration of unemployment 
Hess ithaniS: WECKS cerscecesesecesecee esse seeseree 2,648 2,593 2,497 2,693 2,782 2,802 3,066 569 
5 to 14 weeks ......... eee 1,906 1,748 1,772 1,881 2,032 2,229 2,606 834 
15 weeks and over ............ 1,567 1,383 1,306 1,444 1,527 1,778 2,256 950 
15 to 26 weeks ............... 728 691 689 767 829 1,004 1,213 524 
27 weeks and over 839 692 617 677 698 774 1,044 427 
Average (mean) duration, in weeks .... 14.1 13.0 12.4 12.7 12.6 13.1 14.0 1.6 
Median duration, in weeks.................... 6.4 6.1 6.0 6.1 6.2 6.9 Thelh eZ, 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


Range of alternative measures of labor underutilization, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 


1998-2001 
Change 
2001 
bs Fourth | Fourth | Fourth mete 
leasure 
998 | Neo | “Sooo | First |Second| Third | Fourth to 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | fourth quarter 
2001 
+— i 

U-1 Persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, 

as a percent of the civilian labor force ................0.. deat 0.9 0.9 Veu Neil We WKS) 0.6 
U-2 Job losers and persons who completed 

temporary jobs, as a percent of the civilian 

(AD ORTON CO Socecceuceancusteretonc et secsssetvenscercousc stecon tee 1.9 ile ilet/ 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.9 1.2 
U-3 Total unemployed, as a percent of the civilian 

labor force (official unemployment rate) ................ 4.1 3.8 3.7 4.6 4.4 4.8 §.2 les 
U-4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers, 

as a percent of the civilian labor force 

Plus diISCOUFAGED WOFKE!S: .........0..cccsesccscnecssesstececeens 4.4 4.0 3.9 4.8 4.6 5.0 5.5 1.6 
U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, 

plus all other marginally attached workers, 

as a percent of the civilian labor force plus 

all marginally attached WOrkeTS .............:ccscessesseseeeeeee 5.0 4.6 4.4 5.4 5: 537, 6.1 WlEZe 
U-6 Total unemployed, plus all marginally attached 

workers, plus total employed part time for economic 

reasons, as a percent of the civilian labor force 

plus all marginally attached workers .............cccceeeceee (has 6.8 6.6 79 533 8.2 9.0 2.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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| Chart 5. | Employment growth by earnings group, seasonally adjusted, quarterly averages, 1996-2001 
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Tracking the changes in employment for the three earnings 
groups provides additional insight into the nature of recent 
weakness in the job market.® Employment in the middle earn- 
ings group fared the worst among the three groups in 2001, 
declining by more than 1.3 million over the year. (See chart 
5.) Much of the decline in the middle earnings group can be 
linked to substantial job losses among operators, fabricators, 
and laborers in the Nation’s factories, as well as among skilled 
production workers and clerical personnel in manufacturing. 
Employment in the highest earnings group has trended up- 
ward in recent years, but this pattern reversed in the second 
half of 2001, as employment fell by 500,000. The deepening 
recession in manufacturing may have contributed to this de- 
cline as well, as managers in manufacturing experienced some 
of the sharpest job losses among the occupation-industry cat- 
egories in this group. Employment in the lowest earnings 
group showed no clear trend in 2001. 


Increases in unemployment were concentrated among per- 
sons who had lost their jobs and did not expect to be recalled. 
As is typical during a slowdown, much of the unemployment 
increase in 2001 was composed of those persons who had 
recently lost jobs, rather than those who had voluntarily left 
jobs, or who were recent entrants to the workforce. The num- 


ber of persons who were unemployed because they had lost 
their jobs rose by nearly 1.9 million in 2001, to 4.4 million. 
(See table 5.) There are two major subcategories of this 
group—those on temporary layoff (expecting recall) and those 
whose job loss was thought to be permanent (did not expect 
recall). The vast majority of the increase occurred in the lat- 
ter category, which rose by 1.6 million persons over the year. 
The increase among those who expected recall was approxi- 
mately 300,000. (The number of the unemployed who were 
reentrants or new entrants, rose by nearly 400,000 in 2001, to 
more than 2.7 million. The number of unemployed persons 
who had voluntarily left their last job also increased slightly.) 

At the beginning of an economic slowdown, typically, there 
is a disproportionate increase in the number of unemployed 
people who have been jobless for fewer than 5 weeks. This 
pattern occurred in 2001, but as the year unfolded, the in- 
crease in joblessness spread across all duration groups, as 
workers found it harder to secure employment and, thus, re- 
mained unemployed for longer periods.®* Over the year, 24 
percent of the increase in unemployment was among those 
unemployed fewer than 5 weeks. (See table 5.) Those unem- 
ployed 5 to 14 weeks, represented 35 percent of the overall 
increase in unemployment, and 40 percent of the increase was 
among those unemployed 15 weeks and more.®’ Nearly half 
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The “pool of available workers,” fourth quarter, 
seasonally adjusted, 1994-2001 


(In thousands) 


Total Not in labor Unem- Pool of 
Fourth quarter employ- force, want ployed available 
ment ajob workers 
WOOA ee eetecsrece 124,450 5,898 7,412 13,310 
i) feeeerecacks 125,221 5,714 7,392 13,106 
1996 oe eerceass 127,840 5,274 7,173 12,447 
WOOT: siscsceccseces 130,504 4,797 6,413 11,210 
1998) Sees 132,302 4,662 6,138 10,800 
1999 Fereeesessese 134,292 4,376 5,744 10,120 
7A00| Ol roseeececes 135,649 4,394 5,609 10,003 
2OO 1) sveceaceesess 134,308 4,677 7,983 12,660 


Note: In general, the pool of available workers comprises those people 
who are not in the labor force, but who “want a job,” and the unemployed. 
This concept was first proposed by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in an attempt to quantify available labor sources. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


of the increase occurred among those out of work for 6 months 
or more. 


Alternative measures of labor underutilization provide ad- 
ditional insight into the recession ’s effects on the job market. 
Although the official unemployment rate is the most widely 
used measure for evaluating the degree to which labor re- 
sources are not being utilized, BLs has developed a range of 
indicators to supplement the jobless rate, called alternative 
measures of labor underutilization. (Table 6 displays the 
trends in alternative measures U1—U6 in 2001.)* 

The official unemployment rate is U-3, and its rise during 
the year is closely mirrored by each of the other alternative 
measures. Alternative measures U-4 through U-6 are inclu- 
sive of a wider range of persons facing labor market difficul- 
ties than the group captured by the unemployment rate alone. 
Alternative measure U-4 adds persons classified as “discour- 
aged” to the number of unemployed persons. The increase in 
the measure U-4 was roughly in line with the rise in the offi- 
cial jobless rate. 

The alternative measure that takes into account all “mar- 
ginally attached” workers is U-5.”? Compared with U-4, this 
broader group includes the discouraged, as well as those who 
are not currently looking for work for reasons other than dis- 
couragement, such as transportation or child-care problems. 
The U-5 indicator rose at a marginally slower pace than the 
official unemployment rate rose over the year. 

The broadest of these alternative indicators, U-6, adds to 
the calculation a group considered to be “underemployed.” 
This indicator represents the number of unemployed persons, 
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plus all “marginally attached” workers (including discouraged 
workers), and all persons employed part time for economic 
reasons, as a percent of the sum of the labor force and all 
marginally attached workers.”' Some part-time employees 
would prefer to work full time but are unable to do so because 
of slack business conditions, seasonal declines in demand, or 
other difficulty in finding full-time work. By including this 
group, often labeled “persons employed part time for eco- 
nomic reasons,” the indicator U-6 treats some part-time work- 
ers on an equal basis with the unemployed. Persons who 
worked part time for economic reasons totaled more than 4 
million persons in the fourth quarter of 2001, having increased 
by approximately 1 million workers, or 32 percent over the 
year. This was somewhat slower than the increase in the num- 
ber of unemployed persons. The U-6 indicator rose by 2.4 
percentage points in 2001, to 9 percent. 


Labor market concerns: unease over potential labor markei 
tightness quickly evaporated as unemployment rose from his- 
torically low levels. Throughout the course of the record- 
breaking expansion of the 1990s, employment rose rapidly. 
At the same time, unemployment rates fell to levels not seen 
since the late 1960s. During periods of economic growth, 
employers look first to readily available sources of labor. The 
most prominent of these—the unemployed—was pushed to 
exceptionally low levels by the year 2000, and employers were 
forced to look hard for potential workers.” 

There are many potential sources of labor other than the 
unemployed. One of the main sources of potential labor is 
population growth.” Much of this population growth is the 
result of immigration, and in recent years, the foreign-born 
population has accounted for an increasingly large share of 
U.S. population growth.” 

The labor supply also can be expanded by an influx of 
persons who previously were not in the labor force. One group 
of potential workers that can be easily identified with cps data 
is people who are not currently in the labor force, but claim to 
want a job, although they are not actively searching for one. 
The sum of these people—treferred to simply as those who 
“want a job”—and those who are officially unemployed has 
been called the “pool of available workers.” This unofficial 
measure is sometimes used to gauge changes in the potential 
labor supply.” During the expansion, the pool of available 
workers declined steadily. In the fourth quarter of 1994, this 
pool numbered nearly 13.3 million people.” (See table 7.) 
By the fourth quarter 2000, it was down to approximately 10 
million. Much of the decrease in this group reflected a de- 
cline in the number of unemployed workers who likely found 
work, but many new workers were probably drawn from out- 
side the labor force, including some who had probably come 
from the “want a job” category. Between the fourth quarter 


Table 8. 


annual averages, 2000-01 


Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, 


ay Percent 

Characteristic 2000 2001 change, 

2000-01 
MOtale WG years AMG OldOl ee ccsicce. secccoecenccuecetestecseeeeee $576 $597 3.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations ...........c0.s0-+: 840 867 3.2 
Professional Specialty OCCUPATIONS s..<..cc.ccczceacsteccas-aceesccstatsceesietecees 832 854 2.6 
Technicians and related support : 648 673 3.9 
SAlOSIOCCUDATONS sams nic econ utlce tec Caceces 550 574 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical 469 486 3.6 
Brvate household Workers ica s5:.cn ree 264 255 -3.4 
PIOLOCHVE: SCIWICG/ OCCUPATIONS occccasescsu chore cnentcerecccsanoe tees tee aioe cteconte es 623 629 1.0 
Service, except private household and protective 327 349 6.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair .............:c:ccceee 613 629 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inSpeCtors ............cccceccesseeeeeee 436 457 4.8 
Transportation and material moving Occupations ..............ccccsceseeeeeee 540 573 6.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ...........:00c00000000 378 389 2.9 
Farming, forestry, and fishing OCCUPATIONS ............c.csecscseeceseeseseeseeetees 334 354 6.0 
UREN acne san reece cence stot ctesectaretece seer ctenensccerescescres sence aantiee oerees ore 646 672 4.0 
Women 491 511 44 
White 591 612 3.6 
Men 669 694 3.7 
Women 500 521 4.2 
Black 468 487 4.1 
Men 503 518 3.0 
Women 429 451 5.1 
Hispanic origin 396 414 4.5 
Men 414 438 5.8 
Women 364 385 5.8 

Educational attainment: 

GSS Tay’ QM MESCHOO CIPIOIMAiecases.er erect ns <p seucraapasetestesarcseeptacnscers 360 378 5.0 
Fligh School. gradtiates; nO College \s--.:22- ..csesceeasenns ccsxescasercevcoareseai 506 520 2.8 
DOME CONCGEIOF ASSOCIALS CECIOO oon.esacseacececacentnaccsaecedcendetoestenstess 598 621 3.8 
College: graduates; totals 2-25. Sx oie eaten 0: Eee danish candnsnvsisenaveeet 896 924 3.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


of 1994 and the fourth quarter of 2000, this category declined 
by more than 1.5 million people. 

The recession that began in 2001 significantly eased any 
tightness existing in the labor market. These recessionary la- 
bor market conditions were reflected not only in the rising 
number of unemployed persons, but also in the increases in 
other groups who had been sources of labor during the ex- 
pansion, such as those outside the labor force. From the fourth 
quarter of 2000 to the fourth quarter of 2001, the pool of avail- 
able workers rose to 12.6 million people, an increase of nearly 
2.7 million. This increase reflects a net gain of almost 2.4 
million in the number of unemployed persons and an increase 
of nearly 300,000 among those out of the labor force who 
indicated that they want a job. The tight labor market at the 
end of the 1990s expansion led some employers facing labor 
shortages to encourage people who were not in the labor force 


Note: Earnings figures by educational attainment pertain to persons age 25 and older. 


to take jobs. The ensuing slowdown in 2001 quickly eased 
the pressure on labor supply—indeed, labor “surpluses” soon 
replaced labor shortages as a concern among policymakers. 


Earnings growth slowed in most occupations. Throughout 
much of the 1990s expansion, real earnings increased for most 
major worker groups.”” That trend continued for most worker 
groups in 2001, but earnings gains for several groups slowed 
and were eroded by inflation. Overall, the median weekly 
earnings of full-time wage and salary workers rose 3.6 per- 
cent, from $576 per week in 2000, to $597 per week in 2001. 
This was somewhat ahead of the 2.8 percent increase in the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U). 
The rise in earnings for all major occupation groups was 
lower in 2000-01 than in 1999-2000. The change in earnings 
became negative for private household workers, as their me- 
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dian usual weekly earnings fell 3.4 percent before accounting 
for inflation. (See table 8.) Other occupations—protective ser- 
vice occupations, professional specialty occupations and pre- 
cision production, craft, and repair—showed small nominal 
gains, some of which were largely or completely negated by 
inflation. Most occupations did have real earnings growth, 
however. Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors were 
among the occupational groups with real earnings growth, a 
finding that seems to run counter to the employment trends 
within this occupation group and its related industries, manu- 
facturing in particular. This apparent incongruity most likely 
reflected job losses that were more heavily concentrated 
among the mid- to low-wage workers within these occupa- 
tions, resulting in a higher “median” wage for the workers 
who remained. 

Men’s and women’s median weekly earnings both in- 
creased by similar proportions between 2000 and 2001, ris- 
ing to $672 and $511 per week respectively. As a result, the 
women’s-to-men’s earnings ratio held steady at 76 percent. 
The women’s-to-men’s earnings ratio has not increased much 
in recent years, although it is up substantially from 62.5 per- 
cent in 1979.”8 It is important to remember that many pos- 
sible factors may underlie the disparity between the earnings 
of men and women, for example, differences in work sched- 
ules, educational attainment, length of experience in the 
workforce, occupational and industry makeup of each group, 
and discrimination. 

Workers with less than a high school diploma had a nomi- 
nal gain of 5 percentage points, the largest gain of the four 


main educational categories. This is consistent with this 
group’s gains during the latter part of the 1990s expansion. 
Earnings for persons with some college or an associate de- 
gree increased by 3.8 percentage points, and college gradu- 
ates had nominal earnings increases of approximately 3 
percentage points. The earnings increase among high school 
graduates with no college education was the lowest of the 
educational groups at 2.8 percentage points, which was just 
enough to keep pace with inflation. 

The proportion of hourly paid workers with hourly earn- 
ings that were at or below the prevailing Federal minimum 
wage of $5.15 per hour decreased by 0.6 percentage point 
over the year to 3.1 percent. In 2001, women were more likely 
than men to be earning the minimum wage or less—4 percent 
of hourly paid women, compared with 2.2 percent of hourly 
paid men. This gap closed a bit over the year, as the decrease 
in the proportion of women earning the minimum wage or 
less was greater than the decrease among men in this group. 


Unemployment in subnational areas: rising unemployment 
plagued most areas of the country in 2001. Unemployment 
rates rose in each of the four census regions in 2001, with 
increases ranging from 1.0 to 1.4 percentage points.” (See 
table 9.) In 2000, joblessness had declined in all four regions. 
In fact, unemployment rates in the Midwest, South, and West 
fell to historical lows at the end of 2000.*° The Northeast 
jobless rate continued to decline into the first quarter of 2001, 
establishing a new low and briefly displacing the Midwest 
rate as the lowest among census regions for the first time in 


Table 9. “a ©6Unemployment rates for regions and divisions, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 2000-01 


Piet 2001 
Region and division ere Oyenines 
peat First Second Third Fourth ea 
quarter quarter quarter quarter change 
| 
Northeastine gion, so.sevrsctessstecssssecey attra 3.8 3.7 41 4.4 4.8 | 1.0 
NewsenglandigiviSiOn sce. -sssateesaereecerereceseastacre 2.5 2.6 3.2 3.8 4.0 15 
Middle Atlantic diViSION oo-eoeoe, 43 | 4.2 44 4.6 52 9 
MIGWOSt TOQION accsccctc ccsceceescenietae cans or cress tiesnccet cee 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.3 
East North Central diVISION .o-.-eo-oeeoooeeoeeeeeeen. 3.8 4.3 45 47 3 1a 
West North Central division .............................., 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.9 7 
SOUNEGION: scrcsewcctee tear nateecse eerste 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 
South Atlantic dIVISION ecco, 3.5 3.7 4.0 4.2 ae ze 
East South Central division .......................... 44 45 45 4.6 53 9 
West South Central division ......................, 44 44 45 48 5.4 13 
WEOSURCGION aitecsc se teccassisevanss natensccscttcares eee 4.5 4.5 4.8 
Mouintathy ahiSiOn ites. ciate eealeene we 3.7 3.9 41 eS S < 
Paciflodivision dntun chase) aE A eh eae, 48 47 51 54 6.2 1.4 
ae | 
Note: Data for 2001 have not been benchmarked. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics program. 


| 
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The Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) program 
uses a variety of methodologies to produce monthly esti- 
mates of civilian labor force, employment, unemployment, 
and unemployment rate for areas below the national level, 
including census regions and divisions, the States and the 
District of Columbia, and metropolitan areas. The same 
concepts that are used in the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) for the Nation as a whole are applied in the LAUS 
methodologies, so that data are comparable across geo- 
graphic levels. : 

The LAUS methodologies vary by the availability of in- 
puts, which tends to reflect differences in geographic 
level. A signal-plus-noise modeling approach is used for 


11 years. 

Unemployment rates in the Midwest and the South began 
to climb in the first quarter of 2001. The Midwest—where 
the downturn in manufacturing was particularly acute due to 
its high proportion of factory jobs—was the first region to 
experience a substantial decline in total nonfarm employment 
during the year. The South, on the other hand, was the last 
region to post significant job losses, showing resilience until 
late in the year. The persistence of employment strength in 
the South was due largely to job growth in the services indus- 
try division. 

Joblessness in the Northeast and West began to move 
steadily upward in the second quarter. Both regions were 
eliminating jobs at least as quickly as the Midwest by the 
fourth quarter of 2001. Part of the Northeast’s sharp job loss 
stemmed from an atypical decline in finance, insurance, and 
real estate, attributable at least in part to the destruction of the 
World Trade Center and surrounding area in New York City 
on September 11. The West, which had been adding jobs at 
the quickest clip before the onset of the recession, experi- 
enced a drastic deceleration from employment growth to con- 
traction in the third quarter. The relatively low proportion of 
factory jobs in the West probably insulated the region from 
the initial wave of employment declines. 

By the fourth quarter of 2001, the Northeast, Midwest, and 
South registered jobless rates of close to 5 percent. The West’s 
unemployment rate, at nearly 6 percent, continued to be the 
highest among census regions, as it has been for each quarter 
in the last 9 years. 


Geographic divisions within the four regions. All geographic 
divisions experienced rising unemployment rates over the 


Local Area Unemployment Statistics 


areas where data from the CPS can reliably serve as in- 
puts. Model-based areas include the States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Estimates for regions and divisions are 
aggregated from the model-based estimates for their con- 
stituent states. Due to the methodological differences, es- 
timates for regions and divisions may not sum to those for 
the United States. Metropolitan area estimates are devel- 
oped through a “building block” approach called the 
Handbook method and controlled to State totals. Both the 
model and Handbook approaches incorporate administra- 
tive data from the State Unemployment Insurance (UI sys- 
tems and establishment payroll data produced by other 
BLS programs. 


year, albeit with considerably more variation than at the re- 
gional level. The New England rate, which had been very low 
leading into the current recession, and the Mountain division 
rate each climbed 1.5 percentage points. Three other divi- 
sions followed closely with rate increases of 1.4 percentage 
points apiece. At the other end of the spectrum, the unemploy- 
ment rate in the West North Central division rose by only 0.7 
percentage point. 

The East North Central—most heavily reliant on manufac- 
turing employment among geographic divisions—was the first 
to experience a substantial over-the-quarter jump in its unem- 
ployment rate (0.5 percentage point), in the first quarter of 
2001. By contrast, more than half of the over-the-year in- 
creases in the jobless rates of the East South Central (0.7 per- 
centage point), Middle Atlantic (0.6 point), Mountain (0.9 
point), Pacific (0.8 point), and West North Central (0.4 point) 
divisions came in the fourth quarter of 2001. 

The variation of unemployment rate rises between the fourth 
quarter of 2000 and the fourth quarter of 2001 was generally 
wider within regions than between them. In the Northeast, the 
dramatic increase in unemployment in New England was tem- 
pered by a much smaller increase in the Middle Atlantic. In 
the Midwest, the jobless rate in the East North Central divi- 
sion rose by twice as much as that of the West North Central. 
Also within the South, substantial increases in the South At- 
lantic and West South Central division rates contrasted with 
the relatively smaller rise in the East South Central rate. The 
West region was exceptional in that its two constituent divi- 
sions—the Pacific and the Mountain—teported virtually iden- 
tical rises in joblessness. 

New England reported the lowest unemployment rate 
among geographic divisions between the first quarter of 2000 
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Note: Data for 2001 have not been benchmarked. 


and the second quarter of 2001. This was the first period in a 
decade that a division other than the West North Central re- 
ported the lowest rate. In the third quarter of 2001, however, 
the lowest rate distinction reverted to the West North Central 
division, as the New England rate rose by a substantial 0.6 
percentage point from the previous quarter. The Pacific con- 
tinued to report the highest divisional rate throughout this 
period, as it has for 10 consecutive years. 


States. Unemployment rates rose in 44 States and the District 


of Columbia. (See map.) There were increases of at least a 
full percentage point in 26 States. Of these, 8 each were lo- 
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Over-the-year change in unemployment rates by State, 
fourth quarter 2000 to fourth quarter 2001, seasonally adjusted 


: West New 
Moonta North Central England 
odes East 
Ke - North Central ey 
: / Middle 


South Central 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics program. 
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South 
Atlantic 


Wot South Central 


Ka 0.6 to 1.0 point 
°-5| 0.1 to 0.5 point 


1.6 points or more 


NN, 


22 1.1 to 1.5 points 


|__| 0.0 point or less 


cated in the South and West, and 5 each were in the Midwest 
and Northeast. 

The most marked unemployment rate rise, 2.7 percentage 
points, occurred in Oregon, which also experienced the sharp- 
est over-the-year decline in total nonfarm employment. The 
State reported substantial job losses in all major industry 
groups except finance, insurance, and real estate and govern- 
ment. The severity of the construction downturn in Oregon 
since the end of 2000 was unusual, as that industry was un- 
characteristically resilient throughout much of the rest of the 
country. 

Unemployment rates were also up a sharp 2.1 percentage 


Table 10, ie Changes in unemployment rates for select large metropolitan areas, not seasonally adjusted, 2000-01 


Fourth quarter 2000 Fourth quarter 2001 
Metropolitan area 
Unemployment Over-the-year Unemployment Over-the-year 
rate change rate change 

mtlantal GA. os aan cee ee nae oie ren ce a Ae 2.6 -0.4 4.0 1.4 
Baltimore MB. coach ean ee cocci 41 xe 4.7 6 
Bergen-Passalca Ninn antec ee 3.5 -.5 4.7 2 
Bostons MA-NElacic a 2 eee eee ee 1.8 -—7 3.6 ies) 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 4.8 all By 4 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC o.....eeeecceccceccscessssceceeeseeees 3.6 1.0 5.2 1.6 
Chicago, IL Skee rico ean nee 4.0 J 525 1.5 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN 3.3 -.1 3.9 6 
Gleveland-Lorain-Blyriays OA ie. scien cscecasconsstecsvenctonsexcnctugenstvenine 4.0 -.3 ei Wu 
Columbus; © Hi Meereenrecee ester eo Sa, Force seca 7x6} -1 3.1 8 
EVANS WX ce serrata eee ea ce ne ete Fares ee el, —.2 5.6 2.9 
TPICTIVORS OO ence cetres eaccet Sree ra pete ee to, 2.0 -.2 45 PIS 
Detroit: Misses er a ee ee 3.0 2 5.0 2.0 
Fortjtauderdale Els s.cncccece.tccrcsan. eeesteces cote 3.5 -.3 Si 2.2 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 2.8 -.1 4.6 1.8 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, NC ...........0:0cceeee 3.0 6 eye 2.2 
EAHOPO Gal cee ooes d ae ce ee ee ee ‘Weeh -1.1 3.0 tes 
FAQEISEOM NM oes orc cccaeaeek ceecnenretrdene tutte tee 3.4 -.9 4.4 1.0 
Indianapolis, IN 1.9 —7 3.8 1.9 
KANSAS CIB) s MORK maianazacreecozcsventarcanvivs etse waivnuactreracesasennetteres 3: 3 4.0 9 
Kos‘Angetes--ong! Beach) | GA. sia. ciccscenvearoscusncscenssasstedunssdastsgsties 4.9 -.5 5:9 1.0 
Memphis. TN-AR-MS \.....-.2..2:-..scenetec00eee0e0 3.9 3 4.5 6 
Mian EU ee eS eee ees S:2 0 7.6 2.4 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ Zo -.3 3.7 ee 
IMMIWAIIKCE-WAUKCStia, Wil setecerccccrancecensarsn-ncascsssunalsescesvatessetecsoce Onl re 4.5 1.4 
Minneapolis-St Paul gMINWi save. c2<scennxacien ct te ceccaee, cass cusectstece 2.3 Bl 3.4 ied 
PASSAU OUMPOIKG IY, ccesen neta sce sects cdeven canto catenodsstrcecetecacewascavess sscce Pf -.4 3.6 9 
New Orleans Mewes core none re ecerc cates cvs etches scsrecereeshsssesesbavceuteiece 4.9 af 5:3 4 
New York, NY 5.0 -.6 6.2 1.2 
INGWATK A elie erates Actcenevacccaeesdancr sfveentt sesvsceitasavefestenauinisssaidanaesee 8:5 -.4 4.7 ee 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC ........eceeeeeeeees 2.4 —.6 3.6 1.2 
VATA Gs tests sas nen aexea esararseentn<atanaveneseevassécuedenny settetscanesssest 2.4 -4 4.8 2.4 
Orange County, CA .. Zee = 3.4 ee 
@niando Fle. sone. Zo 0 5.0 2.5 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ............. 3.8 0 4.4 6 
PHOCIIXIMCSAs AZ. coc cepeaccesiee cee se isccea call Bet eee sade nssisasubaronessaivincs 2.5 -.5 4.9 2.4 
SEES GH gstc Ne riwtcre-seccsevestec <acueiestasesancoanteiestses 3.8 Al 4.2 4 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ..........:ssccceeesseeeeees 3.4 -—7 6.8 3.4 
Providence-Fall River-Warwick, RI-MA 3.3 —.6 41 8 
RIVEISIGE- Sal BEMiarginO, CA s.50-7-0-2.nncevacvsactss sarvevecenvosorv-evarees 4.6 0 Sai AS) 
FROCIESTEI: NV ee tes ee setenaecce van soles feszecennsovise, caeazeucubabaapedees aidatnden 3.7 -.3 5.0 les 
SACKAMOMtOs GA rec crcctsdacuateacdavsesedtcseseteseetsoesees 3.6 0 4.2 6 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 2.9 —.2 41 ee 
SAMAMOM Oss N exsvssenverdeoes caress 3.0 -.1 4.3 ae! 
SAND IO IOs CA tere rce cares tan area acacesneseenyresrntearenstecsessesecsseticesearte eal, -.1 3.5 8 
SAIMuRFAMCISCOm GA eee cesc cer scaconcecsvdicssndaerervascnedcovensacapensvansastaessanie 1.9 —.2 4.6 PLT 
SanmOSe, CA crccrestetts-acdtessscstesss 1.5 -9 6.5 5.0 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA.... 3.5 1 5.8 28 
StalCOUnssi MOI Saves sss Beare cesocee seascbg aerial ee. wears cas Save ee vase asias 3.0 3 4.5 1.0 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL ........:.::csssccesseseteeneeeeeeees 2.5 =.2 4.0 ils 
Washington, DO-MD-VA-WV .......:0:0:-0-s-:<s:<csorenseissseasencnrsncsrnecenee 22 -1 3.4 12 
Note: Data for 2001 have not been benchmarked. ee 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics program. 
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Average for the initial three quarters of 
the four recessions prior to the 
downturn of the early 1990s 


Note: Data are quarterly. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey 


points each in Colorado, Indiana, Nevada, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. All of these States except Nevada expe- 
rienced a contraction in total nonfarm employment. The net 
job loss in Colorado could be attributed entirely to the de- 
cline in business services. In Indiana, the job losses were 
heavily concentrated within durable goods manufacturing. 
Most of the rise in the Nevada jobless rate came in the fourth 
quarter, concomitant with job losses in industries dependent 
on tourism following the terrorist attacks of September 11. In 
North Carolina, steep employment declines within manufac- 
turing industries were partially offset by robust growth within 
health services and local government. More than half of the 
net employment decline in South Carolina was in textile mill 
products within nondurable goods manufacturing. 

Only 5 States experienced unemployment rate declines over 
the year, with the largest of these in West Virginia (—1.1 per- 
centage points) and Delaware (—0.8 point). Alaska and Mon- 
tana were the only States to report increases in total nonfarm 
employment in addition to declining jobless rates from the 
fourth quarter of 2001. Additionally, Wyoming, the only State 
posting no net change in joblessness over the year, had one of 
the strongest employment advances among States. 

Two Pacific States—Oregon and Washington—recorded 
the highest unemployment rates, 7.1 and 7.0 percent, respec- 
tively, in the fourth quarter of 2001. The deterioration of both 
unemployment and employment in Oregon has been noted. In 
Washington, job losses were relatively less severe and not as 
widespread across industries. Nevada and the District of Co- 
lumbia followed with unemployment rates of 6.5 and 6.3 per- 
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Percent distribution of increase in job losers during recessions 


On temporary layoff 


Not on temporary layoff 


Early 1990s recession, 
initial three quarters 


2001 recession, first 
three quarters 
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cent, respectively. 

North Dakota posted the lowest unemployment rate among 
States in the fourth quarter of 2001, 2.4 percent, well below 
that of the next lowest, South Dakota, 3.1 percent. Jobless- 
ness was down slightly over the year in the former, while up 
somewhat in the latter. Both States experienced contractions 
in total nonfarm employment. Of the 4 additional States that 
registered unemployment rates of less than 3.5 percent in the 
fourth quarter, 2 also were located in the West North Central 
division. 


Metropolitan areas. All of the 51 metropolitan areas with a 
1990 census population of 1 million or more saw their unem- 
ployment rates move upward in 2001.*! (See table 10.) The 
most marked increase over the year occurred in San Jose, 
CA—5 percentage points to 6.5 percent. Weakness in busi- 
ness services, which accounted for 16.4 percent of the area’s 
payroll jobs in the fourth quarter of 2000, was felt acutely in 
this area. In Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA, where payroll 
employment declines were relatively widespread across in- 
dustries, joblessness doubled to a rate of 6.8 percent. Eleven 
additional areas experienced increases of at least 2 percent- 
age points. Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY, New Orleans, LA, and 
Pittsburgh, PA, were the least impacted by rising joblessness, 
recording increases of only 0.4 percentage point apiece. 

In the fourth quarter of 2001, Miami, FL, registered the 
highest unemployment rate among the large metropolitan 
areas, 7.6 percent, followed by Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA 
(6.8 percent). San Jose, CA, had the third highest unemploy- 


ment rate (6.5 percent). This represented a marked departure 
from the metropolitan area unemployment situation in the 
fourth quarter of 2000, during which San Jose posted the low- 
est large area rate. Fifteen additional areas reported rates of 5 
percent or more. Hartford, CT, and Columbus, OH, recorded 
the lowest rates, 3 and 3.1 percent, respectively. Both of these 
areas include the capital cities of their respective States, which 
tends to correlate with below-average unemployment. Another 
13 additional areas recorded unemployment rates of 4 per- 
cent or less. 


Comparison with earlier recessions. It often helps, in an 
effort to gain perspective on the current economic situation, 
to look at the past performance of the economy during similar 
phases of the business cycle. The last downturn in the 
economy occurred in the early 1990s. A comparison between 
the beginning of that period and the last three quarters of 2001 
reveals some of the similarities and dissimilarities between 
the two recessionary periods.* 

Between the second quarter 1990 and the first quarter 1991, 
the unemployment rate increased from 5.3 percent to 6.6 per- 
cent. This 1.3 percentage point increase is roughly in line with 
the 1.4 percentage point rise in joblessness in the final three 
quarters of 2001, although the recent increase was propor- 
tionately larger. As is typical during a recession, the increase 
in unemployment over both periods was concentrated among 
persons with job loss as the reason for their unemployment. 
While job losers represented 47.8 percent of the unemployed 
in the first quarter of 2001, by the end of 2001, this group 
rose to 55.2 percent. The following tabulation shows the per- 
cent who were unemployed by reason for unemployment for 
selected years, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted. Data 
are from the Current Population Survey: 


1990 199] 2001 2001 

Reason II I I IV 
Totaly 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Woblosets..een- 47.2 53.8 47.8 Sy! 
MOD ECAVCIS: arate. cecees 15.3 1) 1335 11.0 
IRC CMULANT Sen seer ee Dial. 24.9 31.8 Dap 
INGwmenitAant Siemnesess2 9.8 8.8 6.9 6.1 


The remaining groups—job leavers, reentrants, and new 
entrants—all decreased in relative size. As noted earlier, the 
job loser group can be broken down into two subcategories— 
those on temporary layoff expecting recall, and those who 
have permanently lost jobs. In recessions prior to 1990, the 
proportion of the rise in job losers who had lost their jobs 
permanently was typically only slightly larger than that at- 
tributed to those on temporary layoff. The recession of the 
early 1990s was the first exception to this pattern, with the 


portion of the increase in job losers belonging to those not on 
temporary layoff being more than twice the size of the por- 
tion ascribed to those on temporary layoff. (See chart 6.) Over 
the year in 2001, this same pattern emerged, with the dispar- 
ity becoming even more exaggerated than in the early 1990s. 
The employment-population ratio dropped 1.1 percentage 
points at the beginning of the 1990s recession. It dropped by 
a similar amount in 2001, falling to 63.1 percent at the end of 
the year. The following tabulation shows employment-popu- 
lation ratios for selected years, quarterly averages, seasonally 
adjusted. Data are from the Current Population Survey: 


oe 1990" 1991 2001 2007 

Characteristic Il I I W 

MOtaleseee Seer eee 63:0 6-9 O44 aG3al 

Men, 20 years 

andioldérza) teeters (von Bill Well PAE 
Women, 20 years 

andyoldetens sts. caer Spiel Sate speRee Sie 

Both sexes, aged 16 to 19...... 46.2 42.9 443 41.4 

Whiten Se nae ase, emer aes 63.8 62.8 64.9 63.8 

SAC Kiemeae eee setae tee nce ike wax CUMS SEE 7 

Eispanicconi gine eee ee 62.3 60.1 644 63.1 


While the proportional decline in the employment-popu- 
lation ratio for adult men (1.9 percent) was much greater than 
the proportional fall for adult women (1.1 percent) in the early 
1990s, the declines were close in proportional size in 2001. 
The decline was milder in 2001 for teen workers. Hispanic 
workers showed the greatest proportional decline in employ- 
ment-population ratio in the early 1990s recession, followed 
by blacks, then whites. In the first three quarters of the 2001 
downturn, this ratio declined proportionally the most for black 
workers, followed by Hispanics, then whites. 

The group of persons who work part time for economic 
reasons is a measure of labor underutilization (described ear- 
lier.) Although these people are not unemployed, measuring 
the changes in this group can provide a gauge of “time-re- 
lated” underemployment.*’ The number of workers in this 
group normally increases during a recession, and the period 
between the second quarter 1990 and first quarter 1991 was 
no exception. In 2001, there was also an increase in those 
working part time for economic reasons, but the percent in- 
crease in 2001 was substantially larger than it was in the early 
1990s."4 

During the downturn that began in 2001, unemployment 
rate escalation was geographically widespread. This was also 
the case in the 1990-91 recession. One distinguishing feature 
of unemployment in the current downturn, as compared with 
the prior one, is that unemployment in 2001, began to rise 
from markedly lower rates. In fact, unemployment rates were 
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Comparison of employment changes during the 1990-91 recession and the first three quarters 


of the 2001 recession, seasonally adjusted, quarterly averages 
(In thousands) 
Second quarter 1990 First capt ayo 
i t 
cans First First Foudh to first quarter 1991 to fourth quarte 
Industry quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1990 1991 2001 2001 
Thousands Percent Thousands | Percent 
4 + 
TOtalimOMfaninyeesseestestewe sees ese ees 109,719 108,530 132,559 131,502 -1,189 -1.1 —1,057 -0.8 
Totaliptivatessess erect ees 91,261 90,198 111,886 110,480 -1,063 -1.2 —1,406 -1.3 
WWsTny (Ne face eesti caeeeoeccat Rese eo RRC 711 710 554 567 -1 -0.1 13 2.3 
GOnSthUCtiONsc cee wesee eee eee 5,179 4,783 6,878 6,850 -396 -7.6 -—28 -4 
General building contractors ...... 1,322 1,186 1,548 1,559 -136 -10.3 11 aA 
Heavy construction, except 
oYOpI 0 [ave lee aeneence preeereeeeeeret cee eee 770 738 930 939 -32 4.2 9 1.0 
Special trade contractors ........... 3,087 2,859 4,400 4,352 —228 -7.4 —48 -1.1 
Matntacttring Wececesessstestesceseeeees 19,187 18,561 18,188 17,174 —626 -3.3 —1,014 -5.6 
Durable goods' 11,199 10,701 10,990 10,252 —498 —-4.4 -738 -6.7 
Industrial machinery and 
GUI IMOMtecceeeesereceeesesteres eee ae 2,102 2,048 2,102 1,918 -54 —2.6 -184 -8.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQuIDMeNtictc ese tata 1,686 1,618 Wes) 1,501 -68 —4.0 —224 -13.0 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONES area: -cnese-e-eaveseses 585 569 709 592 -16 -2.7 -117 -16.5 
Transportation equipment’ ....... 2,021 1,889 WereT as} 1,704 -132 -6.5 -74 —4.2 
Motor vehicles and 
CQUIDIMOMNMG crac -ceesseresse-essarecanes 835 755) 958 903 -80 -9.6 —55 —5.7 
Aircraft and parts ...........e ee 717 690 464 455 -27 -3.8 —9 =1.9 
Nondurable goods ...............:000+ 7,988 7,859 7,199 6,922 -129 -1.6 -277 -3.8 
Service-Producing ...........cesceee 84,643 84,477 106,938 106,912 -166 -.2 —26 0 
Transportation and public 
MItINtiesS Aerts ectecctecs cerkesee 5,781 5,781 7,119 6,962 0 0 -157 -2.2 
UihanSPontatiOmscescccemeceese eseeesese 3,513 3,513 4,587 4,425 0 0 -162 -3.5 
Transportation by air ............. 969 975 1,315 1,228 6 -87 -6.6 
Communications and public 
U) ICS eterno erent orercccrers 2,268 2,268 2,531 2,537 0 0 6 te 
Wholesale trade ... es 6,177 6,107 7,066 6,948 -70 -1.1 -118 -1.7 
Retailitrader ee sreccw--e- streets 19,630 19,374 23,448 23,404 —256 -1.3 -44 -0.2 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 6,708 6,702 7,607 7,633 -6 -.1 26 3 
Finance racers: 3,276 3,223 3,747 3,767 —53 -1.6 20 5 
INSUANGCE ice eee 2,116 2,169 2,350 2,356 53 Pots) 6 aS} 
Real estate .......... 1,316 1,310 1,510 1,509 -6 -.5 -1 -.1 
SOMVICCS Ueirenccrcesteeciees soe sieereee 27,889 28,181 41,026 40,942 292 1.0 —84 -.2 
Hotels and other lodging 
DIACOS tecacteocsececsetes sarees esos cues 1,633 1,605 1,956 1,852 —28 -1.7 -104 5.3 
BUSINESS’SErVICeS! .......ccc.s..ce. 5,158 5,071 9,854 9,389 —87 =1.7 —465 —4.7 
Services to buildings ............. 810 800 1,007 994 -10 =| —13 =1.3 
Personnel supply services ...... 1,543 1,470 3,735 3,302 -73 —4.7 —433 —-11.6 
Help supply services ............. 1,292 1,253 3,335 2,936 -39 —-3.0 -399 =12:0 
Computer and data 
processing services............. 771 785 2,186 2,193 14 1.8 7 ES 
Government 18,459 18,332 20,673 21,022 -127 -7 349 ee 
E@Ger aly cic82 ae nseagtexerentvacats 3,281 2,951 2,614 2,615 -330 -10.1 1 .0 
State government ...........:.0.0 4,294 4,358 4,820 4,922 64 1.5 102 2.1 
State government 
COU CATIOM =: -teseatetre seca s-resseves WS) 1,758 2,044 2,111 33 1.9 67 3:3 
Local government ...............0... 10,883 11,023 13,239 13,485 140 es 246 1.9 
Local government i 
COUCATION Sn etter vanes 6,019 6,105 7,480 7,627 86 1.4 147 2.0 
‘Includes other industries not shown separately. 
Note: December figures are preliminary. 
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still lower in most parts of the country in the fourth quarter of 
2001 than they were in the second quarter of 1990. The Mid- 
west posted the smallest rate increase from the first to fourth 
quarter of 2001, 0.8 percentage point, while the largest jump, 
1.4 percentage points, was recorded in the West. From the sec- 
ond quarter of 1990 to the first quarter of 1991, regional un- 
employment rate increases ranged from a low of 0.9 per- 
centage point—once again in the Midwest—to a high of 1.7 
points in the Northeast. 

Among geographic divisions, the-Pacific experienced the 
sharpest upturn in unemployment from the first quarter of 
2001, 1.5 percentage points, compared to a relatively steeper 
2.4-point increase in New England during the 1990—91 reces- 
sion. The Pacific’s unemployment rate rises were similar over 
the two periods. In New England, however, the rise of 1.4 per- 
centage points over the current period was well below that of 
the previous recession. While the Pacific increase in 2001 was 
accompanied by relatively modest job losses, the New England 
increase in 1990—91 was associated with a severe decline in 
total nonfarm employment. New England’s job count, at just 
over 6.4 million in the second quarter of 1990, would hit bot- 
tom slightly below six million in the first quarter of 1992 and 
not rebound to its pre-recession peak until the fourth quarter 
of 1997. The West South Central and Mountain were the only 
divisions where unemployment rates climbed more rapidly 
during the current downturn than the previous one. 

There were unemployment rate increases in 45 States and 
the District of Columbia in 2001, about the same number as in 
the early 1990s. Rates in several States responded very differ- 
ently in 2001, however. Most notably, the Delaware unem- 
ployment rate fell by 0.5 percentage point from the first to 
fourth quarter of 2001, but rose by 2.8 points during the 1990— 
91 recession. Similarly, the West Virginia rate fell by 0.8 per- 
centage point in 2001, but jumped by 2.1 points over the 1990— 
91 period. In contrast, the jobless measure in Colorado climbed 
2.0 percentage points over the current period, having dropped 
by 0.5 point over the previous one. 

Total nonfarm employment contracted in 36 States between 
the first and fourth quarter of 2001, compared with 30 States 
and the District of Columbia during the last recession. In Indi- 
ana—the State with the highest proportion of total nonfarm 
employment in manufacturing—the unemployment rate rose 
twice as much over the current period as during the 1990-91 
recession. During the initial quarter of the recessionary period 
in 2001, the steepest unemployment rate increases occurred in 
States with relatively high concentrations of manufacturing 
employment (0.8 percentage point each in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, followed by 0.5 point each in Alabama, Illinois, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina). This contrasted with the first 
quarter of the 1990-91 recession, during which the largest rate 
increases were registered for areas with relatively low propor- 


tions of their employment in manufacturing (0.6 percentage 
point in the District of Columbia and 0.5 point each in Idaho, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire). 

Total private employment (as measured by the establish- 
ment survey) peaked as the recession began and fell by 1.3 
percent, or 1.4 million jobs, over the three following quarters. 
That rate about matched that of the 1990-91 recession. (See 
table 11.) Yet, such similarity masked important differences 
between these two downturns. In 2001, even more than in the 
prior recession, manufacturing dominated—accounting for 
72.1 percent of the employment decline, versus 58.9 percent 
in 1990-91. 

The upswing in information technology manufacturing (es- 
pecially semiconductors) turned into massive layoffs in 2001, 
with the slump extending into wholesale trade and computer 
and data processing services. The falling output of IT goods 
also forced a cutback in investment in new production capac- 
ity—a trend that became generalized in manufacturing and 
led to significant job losses in industrial machinery. As the 
resulting recession in manufacturing deepened, so did the lay- 
offs of temporary help workers. Indeed, the economy’s in- 
creased dependency on temporary help came more evident 
because of these layoffs, which (unlike in 1990) began well 
before the peak in nonfarm employment. 

The decline in travel-dependent industries, whose situa- 
tion worsened after the September 1 1th terrorist attacks, fur- 
ther distinguishes the 2001 downturn from that of 1990. Most 
notable were the layoffs in air transportation and hotels and 
other lodging places, both of which had been experiencing 
slackening business travel since early in the year. The terror- 
ist attacks also hurt consumer confidence, and, hence, retail 
sales. 

Despite the aftereffects of the terrorist attacks, consump- 
tion generally held up better in 2001 than in the 1990—91 re- 
cession. As a result, household spending softened job losses 
throughout retail trade, while home buying slowed any cycli- 
cal downswing in construction and real estate employment. 
Indeed, employment continued to rise, albeit at a very slow 
pace, in residential building. That growth contrasts starkly 
with the 70,000 jobs lost during the 1990-91 recession. Spe- 
cial trades contractors also benefited from the new home con- 
struction activity. The industry’s job losses totaled 45,000 over 
the first three quarters of the recession, approximately one- 
fifth the decline seen during the prior recession. In construc- 
tion and in the rest of the economy, consumers helped miti- 
gate the effects of the downturn, as steady personal consump- 
tion helped compensate for falling business investment. 


THE LABOR MARKET WEAKENED CONSIDERABLY IN 2001. Employ- 


ment fell and unemployment rose, as the economy entered a 
recession. Following an extended period of low unemploy- 
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ment rates, in 2001, there were sizeable increases in the un- 
employment rates of all major groups. The pace of job growth 
in most major occupational fields slowed considerably from 
that of 2000, including employment declines in many occu- 
pations, especially those concentrated in the manufacturing 
and services and retail trade industries. Earnings growth also 
slowed over the year. 

Nonfarm payroll employment fell by 762,000 in 2001, 
dominated by layoffs in manufacturing and in personnel sup- 


Notes 


ply services. Construction and retail sales experienced small 
employment gains for the year, as a result of hiring early in 
the year, which somewhat outweighed the small employment 
declines that occurred after the March 2001 start of the reces- 
sion. The September 11th terrorist attacks hurt an already 
weakened travel industry and contributed to large-scale lay- 
offs in airlines and hotels. Health services and higher educa- 
tion, in contrast, accelerated their hiring in 2001, adding more 
than 400,000 workers. CJ 
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Ilg, “The nature of employment growth, 1989-95,” Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1996, pp. 29-36. Following methods employed earlier 
by Ilg, major occupation-industry pairs (such as professionals in manu- 
facturing) were ranked in descending order by their median weekly 
earnings in 1996. The categories were then divided into three groups— 
highest, middle, and lowest earnings—each of which accounted for 
approximately one-third of employment in 1996. An employment time 
series for each occupation-industry category from January 1996 through 
December 2001 was developed, and data for the job categories were 
sorted into the appropriate earnings groups. The monthly time-series 
data that were used were independently seasonally adjusted and do not 
sum to the total-employment figures. 


®5 Reentrants are persons who previously worked but were out of the 
labor force prior to beginning their job search. New entrants are per- 
sons who never worked before and who are entering the labor force for 
the first time. 


°° During a recession, an increase in those unemployed more than 5 
weeks naturally follows an initial increase in the newly unemployed, 
as those who were unemployed early into the slowdown find it in- 
creasingly difficult to find a job. 


*7 Numbers do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


°* For additional information, see John E. Bregger and Steven E. 
Haugen, “BLS introduces new range of alternative unemployment mea- 
sures,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. Two of the 
alternative measures, U-1 and U-2, are excluded from the analysis in 
this paper because they focus on duration of unemployment and rea- 
sons for unemployment; issues that have been discussed earlier. Data, 
as discussed in this section, are not seasonally adjusted. 


® Discouraged workers are persons not in the labor force who want and 
are available for a job and who have looked for work sometime in the past 
12 months (or since the end of their last job if they held one within 
the past 12 months), but are not currently looking, because they 
believe there are no jobs available or there are none for which they 
qualify. 
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7 Marginally attached workers are persons who wanted and were 
available for work and had looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 
months but were not counted as unemployed because they had not ac- 
tively searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. Discour- 
aged workers are a subset of marginally attached workers. 


71 Part-time workers are persons working | to 34 hours per week. 


” See Deborah Feyerick, “Tight Labor Market Holds Risks For 
Economy,” CNN.com, February 4, 2000, available on the Internet at 
http://europe.cnn.com/2000/US/02/04/labor.shortage/ (visited Janu- 
ary 2002). Also see Steve Bills, “Retailers Scramble for help,” 
CNN.com, November 24, 2000, available on the Internet at http:// 
money.cnn.com/2000/11/24/people/retail_jobs/ (visited January 
2002). 


73 Population growth in this section refers to growth in the civilian 
noninstitutional population age 16 years or older. 


74 For a discussion of potential sources of labor, see Jennifer L. Martel 
and David S. Langdon, “The job market in 2000: slowing down as the 
year ended,” Monthly Labor Review, February 2001, pp. 15-16. 


75 The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, for ex- 
ample, tracks changes in the pool of available workers to help evaluate 
labor supply conditions. One example is its “Monetary Policy Report 
to the Congress,” February 17, 2000, available on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.federalreserve.gov/boarddocs/hh/2000/February/ 
Testimony.htm (visited February 2002). 


76 Strictly comparable data on those not in the labor force, but who 
want a job, are not available for years prior to 1994. 


” The data in this section of the article are annual averages. 
8 These data were first available in 1979. 


” The four regions and nine divisions are composed of the follow- 
ing entities: Northeast: New England division—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle At- 
lantic division—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; Midwest: East 
North Central division—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin; West North Central division—lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota; South: South Atlantic divi- 
sion—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; East South 
Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; West 
South Central division—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; West: 
Mountain division—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division—Alaska, California, Ha- 
waii, Oregon, Washington. 


*° Monthly series for the West region, the Pacific division, and Cali- 
fornia begin in 1980. Series for other regions, divisions, and States 
begin in 1978. 


*! Neither unemployment nor payroll employment data are available 
on a seasonally adjusted basis for metropolitan areas. The metropoli- 
tan area data presented here are not seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 
which preclude analysis of over-the-quarter changes. 


* The National Bureau of Economic Research, the official arbiter of 
business cycle peaks and troughs, determined that a business cycle 
peak was reached in July 1990. Likewise, a peak was officially recog- 
nized to have been reached in March 2001. This section investigates 
some of the effects of the three quarters of recession in 2001, by com- 


paring and contrasting them with the first three quarters of the reces- 
sion in the early 1990s. 


*’ Formerly referred to by the International Labor Organization as 
“visible” underemployment, time-related underemployment (as it is now 
known) “exists when the hours of work of an employed person are 
insufficient in relation to an alternative employment situation in which 
the person is willing and available to engage.” For further discussion 
of this concept, see International Labour Office, “Bulletin of Labour 
Statistics,” (February 1998-4.) 


** Due to the CPS redesign in 1994, the category “part-time for eco- 


nomic reasons” was redefined, effectively reducing the group of work- 
ers included. Adjustment factors were used in order to compare the 
results from the two relevant time periods. After adjustment, the in- 
crease in those working part time for economic reasons in the early 
1990s period was slightly greater than 14 percent, while the increase 
in 2001 was around 31 percent. For a description of the effects of the 
redesign and the adjustment factors used, see Anne E. Polivka and 
Stephen M. Miller, “The CPS After the Redesign: Refocusing the Eco- 
nomic Lens,” U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Research Papers, March 
1995, pp. 32-34, available on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ore/ 
abstract/ec/ec950090.htm (visited January 2002). 
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The American Time Use Survey: 
cognitive pretesting 


Cognitive pretesting of the American Time Use Survey 
has resulted in several redesigns that disambiguated 
the wording of a number of questions in the instrument; 
further testing will ensure that the survey delivers 
high-quality data on an ongoing basis 


tics (BLS, the Bureau) began exploring the 

easibility of conducting a new survey to 
measure how Americans spend their time. The 
primary purposes of the survey were (and still 
are) to improve estimates of time spent in 
nonmarket activities (for example, child care) and 
in market-related work and to provide data on a 
variety of quality-of-life indices beyond income 
and earnings. In 1998, a BLs working group de- 
veloped specifications for the American Time 
Use Survey and began pretesting the question- 
naire through a series of cognitive studies that 
investigated how respondents understood and 
interpreted the survey’s concepts and ques- 
tions. Today, the Bureau continues developing 
and testing the survey, with full production 
scheduled for calendar year 2003. 


|: the early 1990s, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


Historical background 


The application of cognitive psychology to sur- 
vey methods is motivated by the need to solve 
practical problems associated with question- 
naires.' The Cognitive Aspects of Survey Meth- 
odology movement traces its beginnings to a 
1980 U.S. conference that explored the implica- 
tions of memory and recall on the quality of data 
in the National Crime Survey. Following that con- 
ference, several hypotheses were generated to 
test cognitive methods for improving recall of 
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victimization, and the results were incorporated 
into the redesign of the National Crime Survey. 
Shortly thereafter, in 1981, the Census Bureau 
opened the Center for Survey Methods Research, 
and in 1983, the first advanced seminar on the cog- 
nitive aspects of survey methodology (casM I) was 
held in St. Michaels, Maryland.? The seminar 
brought together cognitive psychologists and 
survey practitioners in a deliberate effort to en- 
courage interdisciplinary research into how the 
cognitive aspects of recall, comprehension, and 
judgment affect responses to a survey.’ In 1985, 
the National Center for Health Statistics opened 
the Questionnaire Design Research Lab, which be- 
gan routine testing of data collection instruments. 
From 1986 to 1993, the Census Bureau and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics collaborated on cognitive 
research to support the Current Population Sur- 
vey (cps) redesign and conducted studies that 
helped inform the Office of Management and 
Budget’s Directive 15, the Government standard 
for collecting information about race and ethnicity. 
In 1988, the Bureau of Labor Statistics opened the 
Collection Procedures Research Laboratory (now 
the Behavioral Science Research Center) to foster 
interdisciplinary research to improve the quality 
of data collected and published by the Bureau.‘ 

This article describes the findings from a se- 
ries of cognitive studies that were conducted 
as part of the American Time Use Survey’s de- 
velopment. 


Overview of the survey 


The questionnaire. As mentioned earlier, the BLs American 
Time Use Survey is scheduled for full production in January 
2003. National estimates are slated to be available in mid-2004. 
Eligible respondents’ will be randomly selected from a subset 
of households that recently completed their final (eighth) cps 
interview.° All interviews will be conducted by the Census 
Bureau, using computer-assisted telephone interviewing. The 
primary focus of the interview will be on the respondent’s 
previous day’s activities. The Bureau of Labor Statistics ex- 
pects to conduct about 2,000 interviews per month—or 24,000 
annually—and production will be continual throughout the 
year. The interview that will be conducted in 2003 will com- 
prise several sections, described in exhibit 1. 


Summary questions. The original specifications for the sur- 
vey that were published in the National Research Council (NRC) 
report and Monthly Labor Review articles did not include de- 
scriptions of summary questions.’ Shortly after the publica- 
tion of those sources, the American Time Use Survey working 
group designed a set of summary questions that asked re- 
spondents about four specific activities: child care, depend- 
ent care, paid work, and absences from home. In the fall and 
winter of 2000, researchers completed Phase I pilot tests of the 
summary questions. Cognitive interviews revealed a number 
of problems resulting from respondents’ differing interpreta- 
tions of the wording of questions.* On the basis of these find- 
ings, the question on dependent care was dropped, and Phase 
II tests began on a revised set of the remaining summary ques- 
tions in the winter of 2000. 


General testing methodology 


Research contractors and psychologists in the BLs Office of 
Survey Methods Research conducted the cognitive pretests 
of the American Time Use Survey’s summary questions. Phase 
1 testing relied on face-to-face mock time-use interviews, fol- 
lowed by intensive cognitive interviews.’ In full production, 
however, the survey will be conducted by telephone. The use 
of telephone interviewing methodology raises potential recall 
issues that needed to be addressed in testing. Thus, in all 
subsequent tests, the mock interviews were conducted by 
phone. Respondents were tested at the Bureau and at other 
research facilities. Researchers greeted respondents and then 
phoned them from a separate room to conduct the interview. 
Upon completion of the mock interview, respondents partici- 
pated in a face-to-face intensive cognitive interview designed 
to highlight recall and interpretation difficulties that could jeop- 
ardize the quality of the data collected. 

Respondents were recruited through databases of research 
participants, through advertisements in local newspapers, via 
e-mail, and by word of mouth. Each respondent was paid to 


participate in a single session that lasted approximately | hour. 


Child care 


Background and research objectives. To gain a more com- 
plete picture of who is caring for children and to identify the 
activities that adults combine with child care, time spent in 
secondary child care needs to be measured. Briefly, the con- 
cept of secondary child care recognizes a distinction between 
two types of parental or caregiver activities. There are times 
during which a parent or caregiver may be actively and di- 
rectly engaged with a child. In a time-use interview, these pri- 
mary child-care activities are reported in the diary. Examples 
of respondents’ statements referencing activities that would 
be classified as primary child care are “I was feeding my child,” 
“T was reading to my child,” and “I was helping my child with 
her homework.” There are other times during which a parent or 
caregiver is indirectly involved with a child, such as when the 
adult is engaged in some other activity, but is still mindful of, 
and responsible for, the child. This state of being mindful of, 
and responsible for, a child while engaged in some other, pri- 
mary activity is termed secondary child care. The Bureau de- 
cided that it would be too burdensome to ask respondents, 
upon each report of a primary activity, if they were also caring 
for a child during that activity.'® Instead, the Bureau opted to 
try to measure secondary child care with a summary question 
administered upon completion of the diary. Questions about 
secondary child care are restricted to care for children under 
the age of 13." 

Preliminary development of a survey methodology for col- 
lecting information on secondary child care began in 2000. 
Focus groups were conducted during which participants were 
shown examples of the kinds of activities that the Bureau was 
interested in capturing and were asked to provide their own 
descriptors for those activities.'* Participants strongly sug- 
gested that the concept of secondary child care is not intu- 
itively meaningful, because most parents would consider 
those activities “just part of being a parent.” When asked, 
‘“‘What would you call these kinds of activities?” focus group 
participants suggested a number of phrases that could be used 
to capture secondary child care. Their preferred phrase was 
“taking care of,” followed by “looking after.” Participants also 
offered the alternative phrase “in your care.” Upon reflection, 
“taking care of’ seemed to include a more active component 
than was intended by the concept of secondary child care and 
thus was not considered for further testing. The phrases “look- 
ing after” and “in your care” were tested in Study 1. Respond- 
ents were asked about their care for children who lived in their 
household. Similar questions were then asked about the re- 
spondents’ care for children who were not a part of their house- 
hold during the previous day. If respondents reported unpaid 
care for nonhousehold children 12 years or younger, they were 
asked to identify whether they were related to the children for 
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Structure of the American Time Use Survey 


Section number and title Description 


1. cps updates Information about the composition of the respondent’s household and the 
respondent’s labor force status will be updated. 


2. Additional background information | Information on the employment status of the respondent’s spouse or unmarried 
partner will be collected. Respondents will also be asked to report the age and sex 
of each of their own children under 18 years who do not reside in the household. 


3. Time-use component A 24-hour time diary will be collected. The reference period will begin at 4:00 
A.M. on the day before the interview and end at 4:00 a.m. on the day of the 
interview.! The interview will be semistructured, using “conversational inter- 
viewing” to probe for detailed information needed for coding.” Contextual in- 
formation about where and with whom an activity occurred will be collected 
for each activity, except for personal care activities (sleeping and grooming) 
and those the respondent reports as “private.” Information about simultaneous 
activities will not be collected.’ 


4. Summary questions Upon completion of the diary, respondents will be asked a series of summary 
questions which elicit details about the previous day’s activities that may not 
have been reported in the diary. Some summary questions also will be used to 
collect information about activities that occurred outside the “yesterday” refer- 
ence period. (These questions are described more fully in the text.) 


5. Additional cps updates Information about employed respondents’ usual earnings and current industry, 
occupation, and class of worker will be updated. Information on unemployed 
respondents’ jobseeking activities will be collected. Information on school enroll- 
ment status will be collected for all respondents aged 15 to 45 years. 


6. Modules After the first year of full production, the survey will include modules that will 
collect detailed information about specific activities of interest to data users. 


' Original plans called for a midnight-to-midnight diary. Canada, > The survey asks respondents to report their main activity at 
New Zealand, and Eurostat all begin their diaries at 4:00 a.m., prima- any given time. The survey does not ask, “What else were you 
tily because most people are asleep at that time. At midnight, re- doing?” for each activity, because (1) doing so was perceived to be 
spondents may still be doing activities that would be carried over too burdensome in a telephone interview and (2) some respondents 
from the previous day. could not accurately report a duration for their secondary or ter- 

tiary activities. (See L. Stinson, “Report on Cognitive Testing Phase 
> Conversational interviewing is a flexible interviewing style that 1: The American Time Use Survey Summary Questions” (Bureau of 
allows the interviewer to work with the respondent to ensure that the Labor Statistics internal report, 2000).) Summary questions on child 
respondent interprets the questions consistently. As regards the diary, care will be used to estimate time spent caring for a child while doing 
the conversational interviewing approach will allow respondents to use _ other things. Further research will be conducted to examine whether 
their own language to reconstruct their previous day’s activities and will and how accurate data on simultaneous activities might be collected; 
permit interviewers to ask follow-up questions of a probing nature when however, such data will not be collected during the first year of the 
they are needed to disambiguate verbatim reports. survey (2003). 


whom they provided care. The alternative versions of the ques- ing secondary child care.'3 Across groups, respondents (n = 
tion are shown in exhibit 2. The primary goal of this project 21)'* reported an average of 3:44 hours (that is, 3 hours and 44 
was to determine whether there are important distinctions be- minutes; sz = 0:53) engaged in secondary child-care activities. 
tween the two expressions “looking after” and “in your care.” This figure contrasts with 2:20 hours (SE = 0:22) engaged in 

: primary child-care activities. Respondents preferred the phrase 
Findings. In testing, the inclusion of a child-care summary “in your care” to “looking after,” primarily because it sug- 
question added dramatically to estimates of time spent provid- gested a more nurturing relationship between the parent or 
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Alternative versions of question on child care 


Statement or 
question 


Description 


Lead-in 


First question 


Second question 


Lead-in 
even while you are doing other things. 


First question 


Second question 


other caregiver and the child; further, those who did prefer “in 
your care” reported significantly more time spent engaged in 
secondary child care than did respondents who preferred 
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“looking after.”'> However, a confounding variable in the ex- 
perimental design made it impossible to draw firm conclu- 
sions from this research: respondents with higher levels of edu- 
cation were disproportionately represented among those who 
made up the “in your care” group. Another problem that emerged 
was that respondents were inconsistent in their determination of 
when child care could occur. Some respondents reported care 
when they themselves were sleeping. Others reported care when 
their children were sleeping. These individual differences in in- 
terpretation resulted in large differences in the estimates of time 
spent providing secondary child care. 


Second child-care study. A second study was conducted to 
address the methodological limitations of the first one. Spe- 
cifically, Study 2 attempted to control for some inconsisten- 
cies in response patterns by implementing rules that bound 
the time during which secondary care could occur. Because 
respondents inconsistently reported secondary care when 
they themselves were asleep,'° it was decided that child care 
would be defined to have occurred when, and only when, the 
respondent and at least one child were awake. The implemen- 
tation of these rules required interviewers to collect informa- 
tion about the times the first child woke and the last child went 
to bed in order to bound the secondary-care period. This 
approach is similar to one that was implemented in a 1998 
Canadian time-use survey.'’ Because respondents in Study | 
preferred the wording “in your care” to “looking after,” all 
respondents in Study 2 (n = 16)'* were asked about times or 


Now I'd like to talk with you ina little more detail about child care. Child care certainly includes active 
things like feeding or playing with your children. But it also includes things that you could do even while 
doing something else, like /ooking after them. 


I'd like you to think back over your day yesterday. During any part of the day yesterday, were you 
looking after [fill with names from household roster of children less than 13 years]? 


[If yes to first question] At which times or during which activities were you /ooking after [fill with names 
from household roster of children less than 13 years]? 


Now I'd like to talk with you ina little more detail about child care. Child care certainly includes active 
things like feeding or playing with your children. But it also includes times when children are in your care, 
I'd like you to think back over your day yesterday. During any part of the day yesterday, was/were [fill 


with names from household roster of children less than 13 years] in your care? 


[If yes to first question] At which times or during which activities was/were [fill with names from house- 
hold roster of children less than 13 years in your care? 


activities during which children who were 12 years or younger 
were in their care. Respondents with lower levels of educa- 
tion were recruited for this study. 


Findings. Participants in Study 2 were demographically simi- 
lar to respondents who were in the “looking after” group in 
Study 1; however, they reported significantly more time in sec- 
ondary child care than did the latter respondents. Respond- 
ents reported an average of 36.9 activities in their time diaries 
(sE = 3.2), of which 6 were primary child care (sE = 1.0). Time 
spent in primary child care was an average of 2:23 hours (SE = 
0:26). There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween respondents in Study 2 and either group of respond- 
ents in Study | with respect to the number of activities they 
reported in their time diaries, the number of primary child-care 
activities they reported, or the amount of time they spent pro- 
viding primary child care. In response to the modified sum- 
mary question administered in Study 2, respondents reported 
an average of 13.3 (SE= 1.2) activities during which they were 
providing secondary child care. Time spent in secondary child 
care was an average of 5:32 hours (SE = 1:04). Despite their 
educational similarity to respondents in the “looking after” 
group in Study 1, respondents in Study 2 reported signifi- 
cantly more time spent in secondary child-care activities.’ 
Their reports were comparable to those obtained from respond- 
ents with significantly higher levels of education who consti- 
tuted the “in your care” group in Study 1. Comparisons across 
groups are summarized in table 1. 

It is important to note that the direct comparisons of esti- 
mates of time spent in secondary child care are complicated by 
the modifications to the summary question that were imple- 
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mented in Study 2. That study bounded the period of care by 
the time the first child under the age of 13 got up and the last 
child under the age of 13 went to bed. These restrictions were 
not imposed in Study 1. 

These data, while not conclusive, shed some light on the 
findings coming out of Study 1. The findings from Study 2 
suggest that the expression “in your care” may be more 
broadly interpreted than “looking after” and that this broader 
interpretation is shared across respondents with different lev- 
els of educational attainment.”° 


Implications for the survey. Although some respondents 
had difficulty remembering the times their children got up and 
went to bed, bounding the child-care period in this manner 
seems to be worthwhile. In the absence of a clearly defined 
child-care period in Study 1, respondents varied widely in their 
perceptions of when their parental responsibilities began and 
ended. The effectiveness of the summary question on sec- 
ondary child care will continue to be evaluated in an additional 
cognitive test of the diary and summary questions, with re- 
sults likely to be available in February 2002. 


Work-related summary questions 


Background and research objectives. The American Time 
Use Survey will collect information about time spent working 
both in the diary and by means of a series of summary ques- 
tions. In testing, the diary successfully captured time spent at 
work by individuals who “went to work.” For example, when 
reporting about workdays, most respondents reported some 
amount of time spent at home engaged in various activities 
prior to going to work. They reported traveling to work, and 
then they reported the time they started working and the time 
they stopped. In response to a question designed to identify 
non-work-related activities, respondents reported breaks of 
15 minutes or longer that occurred during the workday, such 
as lunch breaks or time spent carrying out personal errands. In 
addition to recording those activities associated with being 
“at a workplace,” the diary captured time spent engaged in 
other work-related activities when respondents clearly speci- 
fied that an activity constituted work. These activities may be 
identified in response to interviewers’ probing for selected 
activities. For example, interviewers were trained to probe re- 
ports of reading to determine whether the purpose of reading 


was primarily work related or for personal interest. The use of 
probes in these instances allowed an interviewer to identify 
work-related activities accurately and ensured that such ac- 
tivities were coded appropriately. Work activities were also 
identified through additional information volunteered by the 
respondent. Some respondents volunteered additional infor- 
mation about activities that are not currently among those 
selected to be probed. For example, one respondent reported 
that a phone call made to a client was a “work” call. However, 
in the absence of predetermined probes for telephone calls, 
some work-related calls (and other activities) may not be re- 
corded or coded accurately. 

L. Stinson conducted a preliminary test of a question that 
asked respondents to identify all activities for which they were 
paid or for which they expected to be paid.*! This question suc- 
ceeded in identifying informal income-generating activities, such 
as making handicrafts that are sold on the side, but did not iden- 
tify other work-related activities (that is, other than those re- 
ported in the diary), such as making business-related phone 
calls, engaging in business-related paperwork, mailing packages, 
or spending time working for one’s job on a computer. Thus, a 
number of issues related to the collection of paid work and work- 
related activities remained unresolved. The Bureau attempted to 
address these issues through the use of additional time diary 
probes and a series of summary questions. The purpose of Phase 
II testing was to evaluate the effectiveness of these methodolo- 
gies in addressing a number of issues: 


1. Can the American Time Use Survey measure the amount 
of time spent working by self-employed respondents, 
telecommuters, and other individuals who work in non- 
standard work environments or whose work hours are 
staggered throughout the day? 


Measuring the amount of time spent working by these indi- 
viduals introduces two areas of concern. First, respondents 
who “go to work” may have an easy time following instruc- 
tions to omit from their reports the individual activities that 
constitute their workday. They simply report the time they 
started working and the time they stopped. In comparison, 
individuals who do not “go to work” may have difficulty re- 
sponding in this way; they may report individual activities 
that make up their workday. If this is the case, then these 
individuals face a more burdensome interview. Second, the 
diary may underestimate the amount of time these respond- 


} Table 1. | Results of testing child-care summary question 


Hours spent in child care 


Study 1, 
“looking after” group 


Study 1, 
“in your care” group 


Study 2, 
“in your care” group 


Primanychildicarel (hours) ssa tenner 
Secondary child care (hours) 
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ents spend working, because interviewers will be unable to 
use travel information (for example, “I went to work”) or loca- 
tion information (for example, “I was at work”) to help them 
identify work activities. 


2. For respondents with multiple jobs, can probes during 
the collection of the time diary be used to identify for 
which job an activity was undertaken, without unduly 
burdening those respondents? 


The Bureau is interested in coding work activities done for 
a main job separately from activities done for a second or other 
job. This classification scheme requires that multiple jobhold- 
ers be able to report easily and accurately the job for which an 
activity was performed. 


3. Can the American Time Use Survey identify work activi- 
ties done outside of standard work environments or out- 
side of “normal work hours”? 


Anecdotal evidence and data collected in the May 1997 cps 
suggest that some people bring work home with them and 
work beyond their scheduled work hours. According to the 
cps data, more than 21 million persons did some work at home 
for their main job. Also, more than half of the people who 
worked at home were wage and salary workers who were not 
“expressly paid for their time worked at home.”” About 17 
percent of the wage and salary workers who worked from home 
were paid for their time. Self-employed workers, most of whom 
had home-based businesses, made up the remainder of those 
respondents who reported working from home. 

Two work-related summary questions designed to address 
the preceding issues were evaluated for effectiveness through 
the use of cognitive interviewing techniques: 


Lead-in: Because so much of our time is spent working, 
I’d like to ask you a few questions to make sure that this 
survey doesn’t miss any of your work activities. 


Question 1: (Other than the times you said you were at 


Hours spent in work and work-related activities 


work) Were any of the (other) activities you mentioned 
done for your job (or business)? 


Question la [if yes to question 1]: Which ones? 


Question 2: Were there any (other) activities that you were 
paid for or expect to be paid for? [Read if necessary. 
These would include things like crafts that you sell on 
the side. ] 


Question 2a [if yes to question 2]: Which ones? 


Findings. Thirty of 51 respondents” reported in the time 
diary that they engaged in at least one work activity. Respond- 
ents reported an average of 1.3 times during the day that they 
were working, and they said they spent an average of 3:58 
hours (SE = 0.32) engaged in activities during those work 
blocks.* In response to the first summary question, 32 of 51 
respondents reported that they engaged in at least one activ- 
ity which was done for their job or business. Respondents 
reported an average of 2.7 activities performed for their job or 
business, in which they spent an average of 2:39 hours (SE = 
0.28). In the diary, multiple jobholders reported significantly 
more time working than did self-employed workers or 
freelancers (p < .04). Self-employed respondents and 
freelancers reported significantly more time in activities done 
for their jobs or businesses (and not also reported as work in 
the diary) than did multiple jobholders (p < .02). No other dif- 
ferences between any of the groups were statistically signifi- 
cant. The data are presented in table 2. 

Eight of 51 respondents reported at least one activity that 
they performed for pay.”> Respondents who reported any ac- 
tivities for pay reported an average of 0.5 activity and spent an 
average of 19 minutes engaged in such “income-generating” 
activities. There were no statistical differences between groups 
with respect to their reports of activities they engaged in for 
pay. The relevant data are depicted in chart 1. 

The cognitive interview revealed that respondents defined 
activities that they engaged in for their job or business more 
broadly than had been intended. They included work prepara- 


Time spent working, Time spent in work-related activities, 
reported in time diary response to summary question 
Category of employment 

Mean SD Mean SD 

PAMWOSKONS etenece verse cet cade -r ceveeaersaveree st 3:58 0:32 2:39 0:28 
SEIT-CMm PIOVEC ee cteres aes aes cane cseeatztiasnes 2:41 0:58 5:03 1:14 
Multiple jobholder ...............:ecccscesesseessensenee 7:19 0:56 0:34 0:17 
T@IEGOM MMURETS sees. setae solace tose nv ene toeeses 4:57 A507, 1:54 0:51 
SalariGGiWOlmkel Sine crv. rra inven abesrrcecsicsscoversraes a2 2:46 1:21 1:15 0:31 
RieClanCetsusrc sre rrt co ereersuss carecsrngor ers 1:47 0:59 4:07 cont 


1 Salaried workers were interviewed on Monday about Sunday; they reported about work they brought home with them, not about a full workday. 
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Chart 1. 


Length of time 
(hours:minutes) 


Time spent at work, in work-related activities, and in other activities done for pay 


Length of time 
(hours:minutes) 


9:36 
ag Self-employed 


Multiple jobholder 


8:24 


Telecommuter 


Recorded in time diary Done for job 


tion activities, such as ironing clothes, and networking or 
other relationship-building activities in their reports. Similarly, 
respondents interpreted activities for which one is paid or 
expects to be paid more broadly than had been intended. Some 
respondents even included income-generating activities, such 
as investment activities and playing the lottery. 


Implications for the survey. The work-related summary 
questions are undergoing revision and further testing. On the 
basis of the findings from cognitive testing, the first question 
has been reworded as follows to clarify the kinds of activities 
that should be excluded from respondents’ reports: “(You 
told me about your work activities yesterday.) Were any of 
the (other) activities you mentioned done for your job (or 
business)? Please do not include getting ready for work or 
commuting.” The first two parenthetical interpolations are 
used for respondents who report work activities in their time 
diaries. The third is used for self-employed respondents. The 
second summary question about income-generating activi- 
ties also has been reworded and is being tested. The new 
version, which attempts to further narrow the scope of activi- 
ties respondents report, reads, “Of all the activities you men- 
tioned, which were done as part of your job? Please do not 
include getting ready for work or commuting.” To ensure that 
respondents report income-generating activities beyond 
crafts that are sold on the side, the original clarification to a 
respondent that “These could include things like crafts that 
you sell on the side” was omitted. A stipulation to exclude 
reports of paid time off was added.** The revised question 
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asks, “Were there any activities that you were paid for or will 
be paid for? Please do not include any paid time off.” The 
results from the next round of testing may be available by 
February 2002. 


Absences from home 


Background and research objectives. American Time Use 
Survey respondents will be contacted at home by telephone 
on a designated interviewing day and will asked to provide 
detailed information about their activities the previous day 
(the reference day). Bounding the reference period this way 
reduces the chance that memory deficits will interfere with 
accurate reports.*” However, missed interviews are a potential 
problem with this collection methodology, because the inabil- 
ity to reach a respondent on a specific day may be related to 
the respondent’s activities on the reference day. 

To illustrate, suppose that a respondent’s designated in- 
terview day is Tuesday, March 6 (to collect information about 
activities that occurred on Monday, March 5), but she misses 
her interview because she is vacationing out of town.”8 Sup- 
pose further that the respondent is contacted on her 2nd des- 
ignated day, Tuesday, March 13th, and reports about activi- 
ties from her 2nd reference day, Monday, March 12th. The 
report from this completed interview might have differed sub- 
stantially from the (missed) report on her Ist reference day 
(that is, while she was vacationing), had it been possible to 
contact her on March 6th. 

Because interviewers cannot reach people by phone when 


they are traveling, the survey may underestimate activities 
that respondents engage in when they are away from home 
and overestimate the time they spend on activities at home. 
Therefore, it is important to have a measure of this potential 
bias. To that end, the survey needs to collect normative data 
on the number of extended absences from home. The survey 
will not be able to collect information about the kinds of activi- 
ties respondents engage in when they are on an extended 
absence from home. However, obtaining some information 
about the purpose of trips away from home may guide future 
research on how to minimize the bias. For example, if the major- 
ity of absences from home in a given month are for business 
travel, workdays could be weighted upwards to account for 
missed days. 

The Bureau developed a series of summary questions to 
collect information about survey respondents’ extended ab- 
sences from home. The effectiveness of these questions as 
regards collecting information about activities outside of the 
1-day reference period was tested by means of cognitive inter- 
view techniques. The primary objectives of this study were (1) 
to evaluate the accuracy with which respondents could recall 
the month they were absent from home and the duration of the 
trips they took, (2) to examine the impact of length of recall on 
respondents’ reports, and (3) to identify meaningful catego- 
ries into which the purposes of a trip could be classified. Ex- 
hibit 3 shows the questions related to trips away from home 
that were tested in the study. 

The Bs Office of Field Operations provided respondents 
for this test (n = 22). To help evaluate the accuracy of the 


question 

Lead-in Thanks for telling me about what you did yesterday. Because this survey focuses on what people did 
yesterday, the picture that we get of how people spend their time is incomplete. In particular, we get very little 
information about what people do when they travel, even though we know that activities often change when 
people travel. To help us get a more accurate picture of how you spend your time, I’d like to ask you a few 
very general questions about times when you may have been away from home. 

Ql In the month of [preceding month], how many times were you away from home for 2 or more consecu- 
tive nights? 

2 (Let’s start with the most recent of those trips.) What was the main purpose of that (most recent) trip?! 

Q3 Any other purpose? 

Q4 How many days were you away to/for [insert main purpose]? 

Q5 How many days were you away to/for [insert other purpose]? 

' Text in parentheses is used with respondents who went on more than one trip the preceding month. 


responses, the Office verified the month and duration of re- 
spondents’ work-related trips. 


Findings. The ease and accuracy with which respondents 
could recall information about their trips varied with the length 
of the recall period and the frequency with which the respond- 
ent traveled. Sixty-four percent of trips that were verified were 
accurate in terms of the month they occurred. Nine trips ap- 
peared on respondents’ records, but were omitted from their 
reports, and seven trips were reported for which no record 
existed. Errors increased as the recall period increased. Thirty- 
one percent of trips that were verified were accurate in terms of 
their duration. However, when the duration of a trip was re- 
ported inaccurately, the report was usually off by only | day. 
Respondents did not have any difficulty labeling trip scenarios 
by purpose and suggested that categories to capture the pur- 
pose of business trips, vacation or leisure travel, community 
service or volunteer trips, career development trips, emergency 
travel, and multipurpose trips be included as response op- 
tions. Respondents could easily identify the main purpose of 
their trips, but they found questions about “other” purposes 
intrusive and difficult to answer. 


Implications for the survey. On the basis of the findings from 
the study, modifications were made to the summary questions 
about absences from home. To assuage concerns that respond- 
ents would need to report about trips away from home in as 
much detail as is required in the time diary, midway through 
testing the introduction to the survey was revised to specify 
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that only general information is needed about business, va- 
cations, and other types of trips. Further, only information on 
the main purpose of trips will be collected, and the response 
categories will include a multipurpose option. To facilitate re- 
call, respondents will not be asked about trips that occurred 
more than 2 months ago. 


Current projects and future directions 


A cognitive test of the time diary and all three summary ques- 
tions is currently underway. The primary objective of this test 
is to evaluate the overall flow of the interview, with particular 
attention paid to the order in which the summary questions 
are asked. The study will also assess the cognitive difficulty 
associated with completing the time-use interview and respond- 
ents’ perceptions of the survey topic’s intrusiveness. Forty- 
five individuals will participate in the study. The sample will 
include young adults between the ages of 15 and 24 years and 
adults aged 65 years and older, in order to ensure that the 
survey content is meaningful to both age groups and that 
their activities can be coded accurately with the use of the 
survey’s coding lexicon. Results from this test likely will be 
available in February 2002. 

A separate test related to how travel is best coded is sched- 
uled to begin in January 2002 (n= 20). The traditional way of 
measuring travel-related behavior is through the use of diaries 
in which respondents record their trips,” together with some 
contextual information. The 1954 travel diary of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, predecessor to the Federal Highway 
Administration, captured the origin and destination of a trip, 
the mode of travel, the duration of each travel episode, the 
purpose of the trip, the number of occupants in the vehicle, 
and details about parking. According to K. W. Axhausen, this 
type of diary takes a stage-based approach to recording travel 
activities.*° The stage-based approach essentially asks re- 
spondents, “Where did you stop next?” and “‘Why did you 
stop there?” Axhausen notes that a stage-based travel diary 
has been extremely influential in the United States and has 
served as the reference standard for all federally funded travel 
projects. In comparison, time-use diaries capture trips as they 
occur within the context of all other daily activities. Much of 
the same contextual information is offered by respondents 
when describing travel in the time-use diary (for example, they 
cite the duration of the trip and its origin and destination) or is 
derived from other information collected in that kind of diary 
(for example, respondents will be asked, “Who accompanied 
you?” for activities that take place outside of the respondents’ 
or someone else’s home).*! This probe will provide informa- 
tion about the number of occupants in a vehicle. Similarly, in 
the American Time Use Survey, travel will be coded according to 
the purpose of each trip, thereby providing an additional piece 
of information traditionally collected in travel surveys. The 
time-use diary may better match the way respondents think 
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of their daily activities, which, if true, means that they will be 
less likely to forget relatively unimportant short trips that 
tend to be underreported in traditional travel diaries.” Thus, 
time-use surveys may be an excellent source of travel data 
and may do a better job of capturing trips of short duration 
than do traditional travel surveys. In a recent review of sev- 
eral time-use studies, A. S. Harvey found that travel accounts 
for about 19 percent of all activities reported and that indi- 
viduals report an average of 4.3 trips per day.* 

Because the American Time Use Survey is likely to provide 
important data about travel and the context in which travel 
occurs, and because a high percentage of activities reported 
are likely to be travel activities, it is crucial that the Survey 
successfully measure and accurately code travel. In a series of 
tests designed to evaluate the survey’s coding lexicon, it be- 
came apparent that coding travel was problematic.** In Janu- 
ary 2001, the Bureau tested the effectiveness of collecting 
additional information about travel episodes to enhance the 
reliability of coding. Results from this test are scheduled to be 
available in February 2002. 

A number of survey methodologists and economists have 
raised concerns that the Bureau does not plan to include a 
diary with the advance materials for the survey.** In response 
to their concerns, a split-panel test of the effects of advance 
diaries on response rates and data quality is scheduled to 
begin in March 2002 (n= 550). A number of important issues 
will be addressed in this test. First, the Bureau is interested in 
the effects of advance diaries on contact, response, and re- 
fusal rates. The Bureau is concerned that if respondents 
choose to use the advance diaries, they may not wish to com- 
plete the telephone interview, which is necessary to collect 
detailed descriptions of activities that will permit consistent 
and accurate coding. Furthermore, the use of paper diaries as 
the principal mode of data collection is cost prohibitive, prima- 
rily because at least one personal visit is needed to drop off 
the diary and explain the level of detail that the respondent 
needs to record. Even if the diary were delivered by mail, the 
costs of mailing out diaries, reminder cards, and return post- 
age would be higher than the cost of telephone interviews. 
Second, the Bureau is interested in evaluating the effects of 
the use of advance diaries on data quality. To this end, the test 
will include measures of the number and variety of activities 
reported during the telephone interview by respondents who 
use the advance diary, compared with those who do not. The 
study will also measure the number of gaps in respondents’ 
time-use diaries (that is, periods for which they cannot recall a 
primary activity) and the frequency with which they report 
time anchors.”° Last, the Bureau is interested in measuring the 
operational costs associated with advance diaries. The results 
from this study are slated to be available in August 2002. 


A MAJOR OUTCOME OF THE COGNITIVE ASPECTS OF SURVEY METHODS 
MOVEMENT was the establishment of cognitive research laborato- 


ries at the Bureau of the Census, the National Center for Health 
Statistics, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The work of 
researchers in these laboratories has contributed to the de- 
velopment and redesign of survey questionnaires, notably 
for household and other demographic surveys. As a result, 
more attention has been paid to how respondents think about 
the content of surveys and to the processes respondents 


Notes 


must go through in responding to survey questions. This 
approach to questionnaire design has been integrated into 
the development of the American Time Use Survey and should 
help it avoid the pitfalls of ambiguous wording of questions. 
Continued testing will further refine its operations and help 
ensure that the survey delivers high-quality data once it is in 
full production. oO 
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Measuring Time Use 


Measuring time use in households 
with more than one person 


The U.S. Governments first-ever national time-use survey 

will collect time diary data from one respondent per household, 
forgoing the opportunity to provide information 

about how nonmarket time is allocated between husbands and wives; 
Canada’s General Social Survey, similar in approach, 

uses Stylized questions to elicit that very information 


activities such as commuting, performing 
ousework, and spending time with one’s chil- 
dren, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is designing 
the Government’s first national time-use survey. ! 
A large number of countries, including Australia 
and Canada, also have national surveys under- 
way. A recent publication of the National Research 
Council makes a convincing argument that Gov- 
ernment time-use surveys should be designed 
with an eye toward finding out about how 
nonmarket time is allocated in households with 
more than one person—that is, how domestic 
partners divide the time they spend on tasks such 
as housework and child care.’ As just one ex- 
ample, time-use data are needed on both partners 
to fully assess the challenges faced by workers in 
dual-earner families as they seek to balance the 
competing demands of paid work and family.’ In- 
deed, argues Timothy M. Smeeding, “time use 
data may be as important as income, consump- 
tion, and wealth data for informing public 
policy.” 

As described in the National Research Council 
volume and as reviewed in this article, Australia, 
the United States, and Canada have adopted 
somewhat different survey methodologies. Their 
varying approaches have implications for both 
the type and quality of data gathered. Australia, 
for instance, which has undertaken one of the 
most ambitious time-use collection efforts, is able 
to directly investigate how time is divided up be- 


| n an effort to measure time spent on unpaid 


tween partners. Australia collects personal time 
diaries for all household members aged 15 and 
older in households with more than one person, 
as well as in households with one person. In these 
diaries, household members record how they 
spend their time as their day unfolds.* Time-use 
estimates collected this way have been found to 
be highly reliable.® 

In comparison, a considerably more modest 
national time-use survey has been proposed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, the 
Bureau). In the BLs survey, diary reports will be 
collected from one respondent per household, 
using a subsample of households that recently 
completed their final Current Population Survey 
(CPS) interview.’ The reports will be obtained by 
means of a retrospective telephone interview, in 
which an interviewer asks the respondent about 
what he or she was doing over the course of the 
previous day. The response thus requires no more 
than a 24-hour recall capability on the part of the 
respondent. This approach also has been found 
to provide valid estimates and is considerably 
less expensive to implement than the Australian 
approach.® 

One extremely useful feature of the BLS survey 
is that it will be possible to match the data from 
the diary with demographic and labor force infor- 
mation from the cps. Unfortunately, the useful- 
ness of the information gained will fall far short of 
that gleaned from the Australian survey because 
of the time diary approach used. To make mean- 
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ingful intrahousehold comparisons, all respondents in a given 
household must report on events that occurred on the same 
day. Such data, however, are particularly difficult to obtain 
when a 24-hour retrospective survey is used, which explains 
why only one respondent per household is contacted.’ 
Hence, the BLS data will make it possible to analyze, for in- 
stance, the use of time of a wife or a husband, but not both, in 
a given household. 

Canada, by contrast, has taken what is termed here a “middle 
approach.” In the 1992 and 1998 Canadian General Social Sur- 
vey, diary information is collected from one respondent per 
household, using a retrospective telephone interview, as in 
the BLS survey. However, as pointed out by Lorna Bailie in 
the National Research Council publication, the Canadian sur- 
vey augments the data from the diary by also asking respond- 
ents direct, stylized questions about their own and their part- 
ners’ use of time in several unpaid activities.'? Hence, the 
Canadian survey appears to have the advantage of eliciting 
some information about what is going on within families, 
although, as will be discussed, this approach has some im- 
portant limitations. 

This article more fully considers the Canadian “middle ap- 
proach” and assesses its potential usefulness for the United 
States. Toward that end, the article draws upon relevant U.S. 
and Canadian studies and then analyzes some data on 
nonmarket time from the 1992—94 National Survey of Families 
and Households. 


Assessing the Canadian approach 


In the 1992 and 1998 versions of the Canadian General Social 
Survey, respondents began the telephone interview by re- 
porting on their activities during the previous day in a diary 
format. Later, they were asked stylized direct questions about 
their own unpaid activities and about those of their spouses; 
in effect, the respondents were thereby serving as proxy re- 
porters. Notably, the survey also asked about the activities of 
opposite-sex cohabiting partners. For instance, in the 1992 
version of the survey, respondents were asked the following 
questions:'' (1) “Last week, did you spend any time doing 
housework, including cooking, cleaning, grocery shopping 
and laundry for your household?” and, if so, “for how many 
hours?” (2) Last week, did you do any unpaid work to main- 
tain or improve your house, yard, or automobile?” and, if so, 
“for how many hours?” and (3) “Last week, how many hours 
did you spend looking after children who live in your house- 
hold?” Next, respondents were asked identical questions 
about their partners (with “he/she” replacing “‘you” in the 
questions). In the 1998 survey, respondents were asked 
slightly different versions of these questions, although the 
questions about their partners’ activities remained the same. !” 

This section investigates the pros and cons of following 
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Canada’s lead and including similar types of stylized ques- 
tions in the proposed BLS survey.'? Notably, such questions 
are already included in several U.S. surveys. The National 
Survey of Families and Households, for instance, asks both 
husbands and wives a series of questions about their own 
and their partners’ unpaid activities. Similarly, the Panel Sur- 
vey of Income Dynamics regularly asks respondents about 
their own and their spouses’ time spent in housework and, on 
occasion, has obtained self-reports from both.'* These sur- 
veys, among others, have been utilized extensively to analyze 
the division of labor within the household for the 1980s and 
1990s and have yielded useful information.'° 

Stylized questions require relatively little time to answer 
and are relatively inexpensive to collect, two features that 
support the argument to include such questions in the BLS 
survey as well. Also, because the questions refer to a 1-week 
period, they have the advantage of including all weekdays 
and the weekend, not just a single day.’® 

In addition, incorporating multiple measures of time use 
into the same survey has the important advantage of allowing 
for direct comparisons of the responses.'’ In the past, re- 
searchers using U.S. data have invariably had to rely on ad 
hoc comparisons in assessing bias—for instance, comparing 
diary data from one survey with stylized questions from an- 
other.'* Information gleaned from stylized questions may also 
be useful in and of itself. For example, it has been argued that 
when it comes to child care, diary questions and stylized ques- 
tions may actually separately identify two important, but fun- 
damentally different, variables.'? 

The benefits of including stylized questions, however, de- 
pend on the quality of the questions being asked, as well as 
on their comparability with diary questions. As a case in point, 
it is critical that the survey questions that respondents an- 
swer about their own and their partners’ use of time have 
precisely the same wording, so as to permit meaningful com- 
parisons of these reports for each couple. As mentioned, iden- 
tical questions were asked in the 1992 Canadian survey, but 
not in the 1998 one, making the later survey far less useful for 
purposes of comparison. 

An often-expressed concern about stylized questions is 
that respondents have to go through an extensive “cognitive 
process” in answering such questions and may have varying 
interpretations of the questions asked.’° For instance, what 
specific tasks are subsumed under question (1), which asks 
about “housework?” This issue came to the fore in a recent 
study by Bernie Paille, in which he used the 1992 Canadian 
General Social Survey to compare respondents’ time-use esti- 
mates based on the stylized questions set forth at the begin- 
ning of this section with estimates based on diary information 
from the same survey. While most researchers have found 
that estimates from stylized questions are higher than those 
obtained from a time-diary approach, Paille found precisely 


the opposite regarding time spent in housework. A partial ex- 
planation offered in his study is that respondents may not 
have counted shopping as part of housework in their response 
to question (1), thereby leading estimates based on that ques- 
tion to be considerably lower than the diary estimates (which 
included estimates of time spent shopping).?! This example 
suggests that stylized questions must be worded as carefully 
as possible and should be more narrowly focused than in the 
Canadian survey. 

Other standard concerns have been raised as well, both in 
the National Research Council publication and elsewhere. For 
instance, the stylized direct questions asked in the Canadian 
survey require that respondents recall events during the pre- 
vious week, increasing the probability of recall error compared 
with its likelihood in a diary approach, which requires 24-hour 
recall at most. 

Another concern is that direct-question estimates about 
unpaid activities, such as time spent reading to children, may 
partly reflect societal expectations about those activities.” 
Diary estimates are less likely to be subject to this type of bias 
because respondents are not prompted to record specific ac- 
tivities. Julie E. Press and Eleanor Townsley suggest further 
that the degree of bias in responses to stylized questions may 
differ for women and men due to “changing and uneven so- 
cial perceptions of [their] appropriate domestic roles.” For 
example, husbands may be especially inclined to overstate 
the number of hours they engage in housework because of 
societal expectations that they should be doing more of it. 

Further, in answering stylized questions, respondents may 
provide estimates for times when simultaneous activities are 
being carried out. Indeed, for all these various reasons, direct- 
question estimates of total hours spent doing housework, 
obtained by summing up estimates of time spent performing 
specific tasks, may exceed the number of available (or reason- 
ably available) hours in a week, as will be seen shortly in data 
from the National Survey of Families and Households. All 
told, researchers have almost invariably found that stylized 
questions overestimate time use, compared with the more re- 
liable diary approach.” 

While legitimate concerns about stylized questions have 
been raised and must be seriously considered, there is some 
evidence that the ratio of wives’ to husbands’ estimates of 
hours is fairly similar across survey methods.” Also, trends 
and patterns identified in estimates of absolute levels of hours 
of housework for men and for women, both employed and 
otherwise, have been found to be fairly consistent across 
survey methods.” Further, if stylized questions such as those 
used in Canada—with some modifications—were included in 
the proposed BLS survey, they would provide at least some 
indication of the intrahousehold allocation of nonmarket time, 
an issue that cannot be investigated at all with the currently 
suggested design. 


Another important concern about stylized reports also must 
be considered: Can we can reasonably rely on husbands’ re- 
sponses about wives’ use of time in unpaid activities or wives’ 
responses about husbands’ use of time? Notably, this issue, 
which applies directly to the approach taken in the Canadian 
survey, as well as to other surveys, including the Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics and the National Survey of Families and 
Households, was not mentioned in the recent volume on time- 
use measurement by the National Research Council or in the 
reports by Statistics Canada reviewed herein.”’ 

Mounting evidence indicates that estimates of time spent 
in housework differ, depending on who makes the report: the 
individuals themselves or proxy reporters. This difference 
suggests that the answer to the question about whether we 
can reasonably rely on husbands’ responses regarding wives’ 
use of time and wives’ responses regarding husbands’ use of 
time is “no” or, at best, “It depends.” Results based on data 
from the 1990s are presented shortly.** As might be expected, 
this issue is not unique to questions regarding housework or 
nonmarket time in general. Proxy reports and self-reports have 
been found to differ on issues as diverse as parents’ desired 
family size, wives’ performance as parents and spouses, and 
parental bequests to children, to name a few. One notable 
exception is responses to questions about educational attain- 
ment, which generally match up, but this is to be expected, 
because such information can be both readily and objectively 
ascertained.” 

Psychologists and sociologists point to several reasons as 
to why self-reports and proxy (spousal) reports of housework 
hours obtained from stylized questions might differ. One rea- 
son is egocentric bias; that is, individuals tend to recall a 
greater proportion of their own housework activity than their 
spouses do.*” It is not possible to say whether self-reports or 
proxy reports made by spouses are more accurate, but the two 
kinds of reports are expected to be correlated. As Sarah F. 
Berk and Anthony Shih point out, many household tasks are 
performed in clear view for spouses to see, and, they argue, 
perhaps as important, spouses tend to share similar views 
about gender roles in the household—views that also inform 
these reports.*! Further, Berk and Shih argue that there is 
likely to be relatively stronger agreement regarding wives’ 
household activities because the home has been the tradi- 
tional sphere for women and its norms and patterns are better 
established. 


Comparison of self- and spousal reports 


An excellent data set that affords information on the degree 
to which self-reports and spousal reports on housework are 
reasonable proxies for one another is the National Survey of 
Families and Households.” The survey provides four reports 
on time spent by couples in housework: wives’ reports on 
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their own housework hours; husbands’ reports on their own 
housework hours; husbands’ reports about their wives’ house- 
work hours; and wives’ reports about their husbands’ house- 
work hours. These reports have been compared and analyzed in 
anumber of studies.** Following is a similar analysis, pointing 
to the patterns and findings that are most relevant in assessing 
the usefulness of the Canadian survey. 

The National Survey of Families and Households is a nation- 
ally representative survey of households that was first con- 
ducted in 1987-88. The survey had a sample of 13,007 respond- 
ents. Partners and spouses of respondents were interviewed as 
well. In the second wave, conducted from 1992 to 1994, the 
respondents were reinterviewed. Response rates were 82 per- 
cent for main respondents and 86 percent for partners.** In the 
1992-94 wave, which makes up the data to be analyzed shortly, 
there were 5,751 married respondents. To create a sample of 
matched husbands and wives, the analysis includes only those 
couples for whom survey data on both spouses are available 
(5,001). The sample was further restricted to those couples in 
which both spouses are age 25 or older (4,894). 

In the survey, information on time spent on housework was 
collected for nine specific tasks, based on the recall of the 
respondent (or partner) to the following question: “Write in 
the approximate number of hours per week that you, your 
spouse/partner, or others in the household normally spend 
doing the following things.” The tasks that follow are prepar- 
ing meals; washing dishes and cleaning up after meals; house- 
cleaning; shopping for groceries and other household goods; 
washing, ironing, and mending; outdoor and other house- 
hold maintenance tasks; auto maintenance and repair; paying 
bills and keeping other financial records; and driving other 
household members to work, school, or other activities. Total 
weekly housework hours are computed by summing up the 
time spent in each of these nine tasks. For a small fraction of 
the sample (under 4 percent), the number of hours of house- 
work they engaged in totaled in excess of 100 per week, but 
were capped at 100.*° The final sample analyzed in this article 
(3,662) includes only those couples with “complete” informa- 
tion on hours of housework, where “complete” information is 
defined as information on all nine housework tasks for all four 
reports.*° Weights provided in the survey are used to make 
the estimates nationally representative. 

As shown in table 1, wives estimate that they spend 37.2 
hours per week, on average, engaged in the housework tasks 
described in the previous paragraph. Similarly, husbands report 
that their wives spend nearly that much time doing housework, 
namely, 36.9 hours. The median difference in husbands’ and 
wives’ reports about how much time wives spend on house- 
work tasks is zero. These findings suggest that who makes the 
report regarding wives’ activities matters little when wives’ av- 
erage time spent doing housework is the question at hand. 

However, the fact that mean reports match up overall does 
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not necessarily indicate agreement in reports between hus- 
bands and wives who Jive together. Chart | is a plot of reports 
from matched pairs of husbands and wives regarding wives’ 
housework hours. If there were perfect consensus among all 
spousal pairs (equal to a correlation coefficient of unity), all 
sample points would lie along a 45-degree line, running from 
the lower left corner to the upper right corner of the chart. The 
actual data show that, while the mean estimate of time spent 
on housework by wives (37 hours per week) virtually lies on 
this line, the scatter of reports around the line indicates that 
there is far less than perfect consensus within couples. In 
fact, the correlation of reports is only 0.46. There is, however, 
some question as to whether to interpret this correlation as 
high or low, because its magnitude is, in part, affected by the 
degree of precision required of the reporters.*’ In particular, 
spouses are being asked to determine their use of time within 
a l1-hour increment, which is fairly exacting. As a point of 
comparison, the correlation between husbands’ and wives’ 
estimates of wives’ share of total time spent by the couple in 
housework (computed with the use of their reports on hours) 
is as high as 0.60, although still less than unity. What we can 
safely conclude from these data is that there is less spousal 
consensus about wives’ time spent doing housework when 
we compare reports by husbands and wives living together 
than when we look at averages across all husbands and wives. 

Chart 2 plots husbands’ self-reports and wives’ proxy re- 
ports regarding husbands’ hours of housework. These reports 
are more concentrated near zero, because husbands do con- 
siderably less housework, on average, than wives. Analysis 
of the data indicates that the correlation of husbands’ self- 
reports and their wives’ proxy reports is 0.37, somewhat lower 
than the 0.46 correlation of reports about wives. Further, con- 
sensus is lacking even about mean hours husbands spend on 
housework tasks. Husbands estimate that, on average, they 
spend 20 hours per week doing household tasks, while their 
wives report a somewhat lower figure of 17.7 hours. 

One important quantitative implication of this brief empiri- 
cal analysis is that husbands and wives have very different 
assessments about the gender gap in weekly housework hours 
within married-couple households. As table 1 shows, hus- 
bands’ reports about their own and their wives’ hours indi- 
cate a 16.9-hour-per-week gender difference, while wives’ re- 
ports about their own and their husbands’ hours point to a 
19.5-hour-per-week gender difference. Again, as noted earlier, 
it is not possible to discern which assessment is more accu- 
rate, but what we can say for sure is that researchers, such as 
those using the Canadian data, must carefully consider who 
is doing the reporting, as well as the possibility that such 
estimates may be inflated compared with diary estimates, re- 
gardless of who is the reporter. 


THE PROPOSED BLS SURVEY WOULD BE CONSIDERABLY MORE 
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USEFUL if it regularly collected time-use data on both partners 
living in the same household. These data would aid in achiev- 
ing a better understanding of the effects of policies such as 
welfare reform, family leave, and child care on the well-being of 
couples and their children. Further, as surveys are repeated, 
the data would provide important information about the ways 
in which women’s and men’s roles in the household are chang- 
ing and about the implications of those changes for children. 
The Australian approach of collecting diary information from 


more than one household member does not appear to be a 
realistic option for the United States, given present budgetary 
constraints. By contrast, the approach taken by Canada, which 
is to collect diary information from one respondent per house- 
hold and also ask respondents stylized questions about their 
own and their partners’ use of time, is feasible for the United 
States and has merit, although it is by no means ideal. This 
approach would provide information about partners’ division 
of labor in the household, but, unfortunately, not about other 
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household members’ use of time. On the positive side again, 
including the two major time-use collection methods in the 
same survey would allow for valuable sensitivity testing. 
Taking this two-pronged approach, though, raises legiti- 
mate concerns about biases in stylized data, including those 
which result from using proxy reports. For instance, this ar- 
ticle has shown that estimates of the within-couple gender 
gap in housework differ significantly, depending on whether 
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wives or husbands are doing the reporting. In the short term. 
this means that findings must be interpreted carefully and 
possible biases must be acknowledged. 

In the long term, detailed comparisons between responses 
to diary and stylized questions asked on the same survey 
should make it possible for researchers to improve the quality 
of the stylized questions and quantify the extent of bias, 
thereby increasing the reliability and usefulness of the styl- 
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Sarah Fenstermaker Berk (ed.), Women and Household Labor (Beverly 
Hills, cA, Sage, 1980); and Catherine E. Ross and John Mirowsky, “The 
Social Construction of Reality in Marriage: An Empirical Investiga- 
tion,” Sociological Perspectives, July 1984, pp. 281-300. 


2° Monica Biernat and Camille B. Wortmann, “Sharing of Home 
Responsibilities between Professional Employed Women and Their 
Husbands,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, June 1991, 
pp. 844-60; Richard Williams and Elizabeth Thomson, “Can Spouses 
Be Trusted? A Look at Husband/Wife Proxy Reports,” Demography, 
February 1985, pp. 115-22; Jere R. Behrman and Mark R. Rosenzweig, 
“In-Law Resources, Parental Resources and Distribution within Mar- 
riage,” mimeograph, University of Pennsylvania, 1998; and Orley 
Ashenfelter and Cecilia Rouse, “Income, Schooling, and Ability: Evi- 
dence from a New Sample of Identical Twins,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February 1998, pp. 253-84. 


© Ross and Sicoly offer four reasons, none of which need result from 
intentional deceit: (1) selective encoding and storage of information, 
(2) differential retrieval, (3) informational disparities, and (4) motiva- 
tional influences. 


31 Berk and Shih, “Contributions to Household Labor.” 


* The survey affords only comparisons of housework, not asking at 
all about time spent in child care as a separate activity. However, the 
presence of children is reflected somewhat in the housework data that 
are collected, because children increase their parents’ time spent doing 
laundry, cleaning up, and so on. 


3 See, for example, Yoshinori Kamo, “He Said, She Said: Assessing 
Discrepancies in Husbands’ and Wives’ Reports in the Division of La- 
bor, Social Science Research, December 2000, pp. 458-76; and Marini 
and Shelton, “Measuring Household Work.” 


** See Pamela J. Smock and Wendy D. Manning, “Cohabiting Part- 
ners’ Economic Circumstances and Marriage,” Demography, August 
1997, pp. 331-41. 


% All studies using the National Survey of Families and Households cap 
housework hours in some way, either by choosing an absolute maximum, 
as is done here (see Theodore N. Greenstein, “Husbands’ Participation in 
Domestic Labor: Interactive Effects of Wives’ and Husbands’ Gender 
Ideologies,” Journal of Marriage and the Family, March 1996, pp. 585— 
95; and Kamo, “He Said, She Said”), or by adopting a percentile threshold 
(see Bianchi, Milkie, Sayer, and Robinson, “Is Anyone Doing the House- 
work?”). An absolute threshold is chosen in the current analysis so that 
husbands’ and wives’ hours are capped at the same number. 


** The results presented do not appear to be sensitive to the deci- 
sion to include only observations with “complete” housework records 
or to the decision to cap housework hours at 100. The studies by 
Kamo and by Marini and Shelton made somewhat different decisions 
and obtained fairly similar estimates of means and discrepancies in 
reports. (See Kamo, “He Said, She Said”; and Marini and Shelton, 
“Measuring Household Work.”) 


*” Rebecca L. Wamer, “Alternative Strategies for Measuring House- 
hold Division of Labor,” Journal of Family Issues, June 1986, pp. 179- 
95. 


* Similar points have been made by Norman Bradburn, cited in Na- 
tional Research Council, Time-Use Measurement and Research, chapters 
5 and 6; and by Marini and Shelton, “Measuring Household Work.” 


* The 40-percent figure is from Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1999 (Bureau of the Census, 2000), table 66. For some evidence 
on the division of labor in unmarried households based on the National 
Survey of Families and Households, see Scott J. South and Glenna Spitze, 
“Housework in Marital and Nonmarital Households,” American Socio- 
logical Review, June 1994, pp. 327-47. 
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Measuring Intrahousehold Allo 


Measuring intrahousehold allocation 
of time: response to Anne E. Winkler 


Measuring the use of time by more than one individual 

in a household, though important, cannot be accomplished 
within the data quality requirements and budgetary 
constraints of the new BLs American Time Use Survey; 

the topic, however, is on the Bureau’s agenda for 2002 


g “he current design for the BLS American 
Time Use Survey does not include ques- 
tions intended to measure the use of time 

by household members other than the individual 

who is selected as the “designated person.” In an 
article in this issue of the Review, Anne E. Winkler 
recommends that the United States adopt an ap- 
proach similar to one used by Statistics Canada 
to obtain some information about time use by 
more than one individual in a household.' The 
designers of the American Time Use Survey, as 
well as many others, agree that measuring all adult 
household members’ use of time would produce 
valuable information on how household members 
jointly—and not just individuals singly—allocate 
their time. However, a conscious decision was 
made not to attempt to collect this kind of infor- 
mation in the first year of full production of the 
survey, chiefly because it was necessary to de- 
vote developmental resources to other issues. 
Two primary considerations guided the design 
of the survey: the needs of prospective data us- 
ers and the feasibility of conducting a time-use 
survey by telephone.’ A survey of the time-use 
literature and a review of papers presented at two 
conferences on time use were conducted to de- 
termine user interests. The measurement of mar- 
ket work and that of nonmarket work emerged as 
frequent areas of interest, with child care identi- 
fied as a nonmarket activity of principal concern 
to many data users. The Bureau realized that, 
given the immense amount of work needed to field 

a new, ongoing time-use survey and the limited 

resources available, not all prospective data us- 


ers’ interests could be met. On the basis of the 
literature review and the identified needs of data 
users, it was decided to focus development ef- 
forts on disambiguating work activities and col- 
lecting comprehensive data on child care as both 
a primary and a secondary activity. 

Because the designers of the American Time 
Use Survey agree with Winkler’s suggestion that 
measuring the intrahousehold allocation of time 
is very important, and because the survey will 
not be collecting the relevant data in the first year, 
a considered response to Winkler’s suggestion 
is merited. Thus, the objective of this article is 
twofold: to offer an update on the design of the 
survey and to discuss some issues related to the 
measurement of time use by more than one indi- 
vidual in a household. 

Briefly, the survey will interview a randomly 
selected individual from a subset of households 
that complete month-in-sample 8 (MIS8) of the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). Respondents 
to the American Time Use Survey will be inter- 
viewed one time only, about the previous day’s 
activities. The Bureau of the Census will conduct 
the survey as a computer-assisted telephone in- 
terview. The main component of the survey will 
be its core time diary, which covers a 24-hour pe- 
riod from 4:00 a.m. the previous morning until 4:00 
A.M. the day of the interview.’ Upon completion 
of the core time diary, summary questions will be 
asked which collect additional information that 
may not be reported in the diary. Based on the 
results of a feasibility test conducted in 1997 and 
an operations field test conducted in April-June 
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2001, it was decided that the survey would consist of a tele- 
phone interview with no field followup. The fielding period 
will be 8 weeks, with a new sample introduced weekly. Re- 
spondents will be assigned one day per week on which they 
will be eligible for an interview. 


Summary of Winkler’s article 


Neither the initial plans nor the current plans for the American 
Time Use Survey include conducting interviews with more than 
one member of the same household or allowing proxy reports of 
time use. Several other countries that conduct time-use surveys 
have collected full diary information from several members ofa 
household. Most of these surveys have used self-administered 
paper diaries to collect information on time use. In her article, 
Winkler suggests that the United States adopt a middle-ground 
approach to obtaining information about time use by more than 
one member of a household. Specifically, she recommends fol- 
lowing the Canadian model: in 1998, Statistics Canada conducted 
time-use interviews by telephone with one respondent per 
household and then collected some information about spouses’ 
or unmarried opposite-sex partners’ time use through a series of 
“stylized” questions.* For example, Statistics Canada asked re- 
spondents, “Last week, did [your spouse or partner] do any 
unpaid work to maintain or improve your house, yard, or auto- 
mobile?” Positive responses were followed up with a question 
that asked respondents to estimate how many hours their 
spouse or partner engaged in those activities. The use of a 
series of questions of this type allows for some proxy reporting 
of time use without requiring the level of detail that is obtained 
in the respondent’s own 24-hour recall diary. 

Winkler’s comments about the American Time Use Survey 
appear to be based chiefly on her review ofa National Research 
Council report on a time-use measurement and research 
workshop that was held in May 1999. Some of her rec- 
ommendations were implemented in the most recent plans for 
the American Time Use Survey, while others were not. Winkler’s 
central point—that measuring the use of time by more than 
one member of a household is important—is echoed by others 
as well. First, collecting time-use information from more than 
one member of a household could shed more light on the 
labor force participation of all members of the household. 
Second, such data could afford more information on the 
division of time and tasks within households—in particular, 
information about who, within the household, provides care 
for which other members of the household.° 


Collecting data on more than one member 
of a household 


Measurement issues. Many participants in the National 
Research Council workshop on time-use measurement and 
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research agreed that data should be collected from more than 
one member of a household. They also noted that several 
problems could arise with this approach. Response rates 
could suffer because interviewing a number of individuals 
would mean that the survey would take longer.° Operational 
problems could arise due to difficulty in gaining cooperation 
from all of the members of the household who are to be 
interviewed on the same day, to provide information about 
the same day. Note that getting information from each 
individual about the activities they engaged in on the same 
day would be necessary to fully understand the joint 
allocation of time within a household. 

The quality of the data could suffer due to an extended 
recall period for some respondents. It is generally assumed 
that the quality of data in time-use surveys suffers the longer 
the retrospective recall period. Therefore, most surveys ask 
respondents only about the previous day’s activities. In the 
event that two or more members of a household are unavailable 
on the same day, survey designers are faced with two possible 
courses of action: interviewers could conduct the second 
person’s interview at a later date, but still seek information 
about the original reference day, or the second respondent 
could be interviewed at a later date, with the interviewer 
seeking information about a different reference day. 
Unfortunately, neither of these strategies is ideal: the first 
introduces recall error, while the second reduces the reliability 
of data with respect to analyzing the intrahousehold allocation 
of time. 

In addition to this pair of measurement issues, a number of 
other important methodological considerations must be 
weighed regarding the collection of time-use information from 
more than one member of a household. The next subsection 
discusses other countries’ experiences with administering 
multiple diaries in a household. 


Paper diaries versus retrospective interviews by telephone. 
Each survey that has collected time-use data from more than 
one member of a household has relied on paper diaries, 
supplemented by household or individual-level self- 
administered questionnaires or personal visits. The choice of 
paper diaries, which are essentially prospective (for example, 
with instructions such as “Tomorrow, write down all your 
activities”), versus retrospective interviews by telephone (for 
example, with questions such as “What did you do 
yesterday?”) has important implications for response rates 
and survey costs. When paper diaries are combined with 
personal visits to drop off the diaries and explain the process 
of keeping a diary, they afford interviewers an opportunity to 
assess the household’s likely compliance with the instructions 
before assigning all household members a designated day on 
which to keep their diaries. Eurostat’s pilot harmonized time- 
use survey procedures included postponement plans that 


were implemented when one or more diarists were unable to 
keep the diary on the originally assigned day. This type of 
prescreening may not be a viable option with a telephone survey. 
In a recent American Time Use Survey field test, researchers 
tested the effectiveness of proactive appointment setting, in 
which interviewers called respondents in advance to schedule a 
time to complete the survey. The procedure failed to increase 
response rates, but did increase overall costs.’ 

Statistics Canada tested the feasibility of conducting time- 
use interviews via telephone with more than one member of a 
household. In the test, a single household respondent was 
interviewed about two different days of the week, and the 
married partners of those respondents were interviewed about 
the same days of the week. As part of the test, diaries from 
spouses of the respondents were collected only from 
households that were asked to complete one weekend and 
one weekday interview, for a total of four time-use interviews 
per household. Statistics Canada found that the collection of 
time-use information from two household respondents 
increased the length of the interview by about 40 minutes. 
Approximately 16 of the 40 minutes were taken up by extra 
explanations and extra calls to reach the spouse, and about 24 
minutes were used to conduct the time-diary interview with 
the spouse. In addition, the interviewers found it difficult to 
collect all of the spouses’ diaries: only 46 percent of those 
households completed all four interviews, compared with 88 
percent from single-respondent households (that had multiple 
interviews). Statistics Canada estimated that if the requirement 
for completeness had been only two interviews—one with 
the respondent and one with the spouse, about the same 
day—the completion rate for both spouses would have 
increased to 63 percent. Given the low response rate for 
spouses and the high cost in time, Statistics Canada concluded 


Summary of time-use surveys 


Household survey 
and sponsoring agency 


GSS 1998, Cycle 12, Time 
Use Survey, Statistics 
Canada 


Sample of households obtained 
by random-digit dialing. One 
eligible respondent 15 years 
or older per household 


All eligible household 
members 15 years or 
older in 4,100 households 


1997 Australia Time Use 
Survey, Australian Bureau 
of Statistics 


National sample of 7,200 
households. Two eligible 
respondents per household 


1998/1999 Time Use Survey, 
Statistics New Zealand, 
Ministry of Women’s Affairs 


that it was not advisable to collect this information.® 

As Winkler points out, in the United States the National 
Survey of Families and Households uses both personal 
interviews and self-administered questionnaires to collect 
information from more than one member of a household. 
However, the interviews and questionnaires are very long. In 
developing the survey, designers attempted to maintain an 
average interview length of 90 minutes. Of the interviews 
conducted between March 1987 and May 1988, the majority 
took between 70 and 110 minutes to complete.’ In contrast, the 
BLS survey is expected to be completed in approximately 30 
minutes. 

Two U.S. time-use surveys, the 1975-76 and 1981-82 
surveys administered by the University of Michigan, 
collected multiple 24-hour-recall diaries from respondents and 
their spouses in separate interviews conducted at 3-month 
intervals. Both spouses were required to report about the same 
day. This design specification resulted in some cases that 
required respondents to recall activities that occurred more 
than 24 hours earlier. In general, the extended recall period 
was required when the interview with the spouse could not be 
obtained at the same time as that with the respondent and 
thus was conducted some days later. One researcher who 
examined the effects of the length of the recall period on the 
quality of time-use data, as measured by the number of primary 
activities reported, found that reports (about Monday through 
Thursday) included 10 percent to 20 percent fewer activities 
when the recall period extended beyond 24 hours."° 

Exhibit | summarizes data collection methods and response 
rates of several international time-use surveys. With the 
exception of Canada, the countries represented were chosen 
because they collect diaries from more than one member of a 
household. Canada is included because Statistics Canada’s 


Methodology Response rate 


Computer-assisted telephone | 78 percent at individual level 
interview of 24-hour-recall 
diary 


Self-completed 24-hour diary | 72 percent for all members 
of the household; 84 percent 
for one member of the 


household 


72 percent for both members 
of the household 


Self-completed 48-hour 
paper diary, individual and 
household questionnaires, 
personal visits 
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methodology is most similar to that planned for the American 
Time Use Survey. 

The data from the 1997 Australian time-use survey and from 
Statistics Canada’s pretest indicate that household-level 
response rates are lower than individual-level rates, which 
suggests that interviewing more than one adult per household 
could have a negative impact on response rates in the United 
States. 

Data from a 1985 time-use survey conducted jointly by the 
University of Maryland and the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency indicate that response rates are highest when paper 
diaries are combined with personal visits, but response rates are 
only slightly lower for retrospective telephone interviews. 
However, personal visits are expensive, and the additional gains 
in response may not offset the increases in survey costs." 


Using stylized questions 


Cognitive burden. Winkler notes that the use of stylized 
questions can be problematic in part because respondents “must 
go through an extensive ‘cognitive process’ in order to answer 
[them].”’* The cognitive demands associated with answering 
these kinds of questions may be so burdensome that 
respondents resort to “satisficing,” rather than maximizing the 
quality of their responses.'? Thus, they may expend less 
cognitive effort thinking about the meaning of a question, 
they may not search their memories as thoroughly, they may 
not be as careful in integrating information they recall, or 
they may respond imprecisely. One author notes that, when 
survey interviews become lengthy and burdensome, even 
respondents who may wish to provide high-quality data may 
become fatigued and resort to satisficing.'* To compound the 
problem, the level of effort respondents expend in coming up 
with an answer may further decline as their level of motivation 
declines. 

In another study, F. T. Juster and F. P. Stafford suggest that 
the nature of the recall task inherent in recollecting one’s use 
of time underscores why diaries are the “only valid measurement 
of time use.” In providing time-use information, respondents 
are asked to recall activities that are not particularly memorable, 
that do not recur on a daily basis, and that are not amenable to 
the use of market measurements as a proxy. Given the nature 
of the task, Juster and Stafford conclude that it is not possible 
to get valid estimates of actual time use from simple survey 
questions which ask about the respondent’s typical use of 
time over some specified period. 

In his review of time-use surveys, R. Andorka noted that, 
while it is possible to collect time-use data with stylized 
questions, time diaries provide valid and reliable data and 
“ought to be preferred, in spite of higher costs, to the method 
of stylized questions.”!® His conclusions are consistent with 
previous research carried out by J. P. Robinson, who found 
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that 24-hour recall diaries provided better data than did 
stylized survey questions which asked about time spent in 
various activities.!’? In Robinson’s studies, 24-hour recall 
diaries were compared with (1) reports obtained when 
respondents wrote down their activities whenever a randomly 
programmed beeper signaled, (2) detailed descriptions of 
activities that occurred during a randomly selected hour, and 
(3) responses to stylized survey questions. The time diaries 
were not significantly different from either the reports 
prompted by the random beeper or the descriptions of 
random-hour activities and were superior to the responses to 
stylized questions. Table 1 summarizes Robinson’s findings. 


Proxy reports. For certain kinds of observed characteristics, 
proxy reports may be as reliable as self-reports. Generally 
speaking, though, proxy reports are recognized as a less 
reliable source of information. Their reliability is especially 
likely to be called into question when a respondent is asked to 
report about other household members’ activities. In a recent 
cognitive test of the CPS computer and Internet use 
supplement, L. Schwartz and S. Fricker examined the accuracy 
of proxy reports through a data verification process.'® 
Accuracy was measured by comparing respondents’ proxy 
reports with household members’ reports of their own 
computer and Internet use, using identical questions. Rates 
were based on proxy verifications obtained from 21 re- 
spondents who reported about their spouses’ computer and 
Internet use. Accuracy rates ranged from 20 percent to 100 
percent, with the least accurate proxy reports centering on 
questions related to other household members’ online 
activities and their use of computers at work. In response to a 
debriefing question that asked respondents how they knew 
what other household members did on the computer, most 
respondents said that they would have to have been present 
or been told in order to know definitively what someone else 
in the household did. 

Winkler also expressed concern about the reliability of 
proxy reports. She noted that, even though husbands’ and 
wives’ mean estimates of their time spent in various activities 
match up, there may be little consensus between matched 
husband-wife pairs. In fact, the correlation between husbands’ 
and wives’ reports in the National Survey of Families and 
Households was only 0.37 for reports about husbands’ 
activities and 0.46 for reports about wives’ activities. 

Winkler notes that egocentric bias tends to widen the gap 
in hours attributed to various activities in self- and proxy 
reports.'” According to some psychologists, egocentric bias 
occurs in part because information about the self is more 
deeply encoded in memory and is more readily available for 
retrieval. This is consistent with findings in cognitive 
psychology which suggest that self-referencing (that is, 
applying to the self materials that are to be learned) 


Table 1. Comparisons of time-use estimates for selected activities across methodologies 
{Hours per week] 
Experiment 1 f Experiment 3 Experiment 3 
(women) Experiment 2 (women) pe 
Selected 
activities : 
Beeper Diary Random hour Diary Stylized Diary Stylized Diary 
| | | 
Work for pay ...........-. 9.3 14.4 22.2 23.9 14.9 12.8 36.1 34.8 
Housework Sacaisatancwsade | 21.4 | 18.5 10.6 13.9 20.9 16.6 Pal PT 
Child ae 8.6 Tl 2.7 3.6 16.6 Su} 3.8 lod 
Shopping eee ee ee | 4.3 6.6 eS 6.8 2.9 2.6 las! 1.1 
Entertainment ........... 3. Sai 7.4 9.1 9.6 10.6 pe. 6.6 
Active leisure ........... 5.8 4.0 3.4 2.8 5.0 3.6 3.0 25 
Watching television .. | = - = - 18.3 11.4 15.2 ee 
RROAGING Ii seen nates | - - - 7.6 Tf 6.8 5.3 
Note: Dash indicates data not collected. (eds.), Time, Goods, and Well-Being (Ann Arbor, mi, University of Michigan 
Source: Adapted from J. P. Robinson, “The Validity and Reliability of | Press, 1985), pp. 33-62. 
Diaries versus Alternative Time Use Measures,” in F. T. Juster and F. P. Stafford 


enhances retention.” Taken together, the evidence suggests 
that the use of stylized questions to collect self- and proxy 
reports of time use is likely to result in overestimation of self- 
reports of socially desirable behaviors and underestimation 
of others’ activities. Without also interviewing other 
household members, the American Time Use Survey would 
be unable to provide BLs analysts with reliable enough 
information to verify the accuracy of proxy reports and, as 
a result, might be unable to measure, to any significant 
degree of accuracy, the true division of resources among 
household members. 


Varying recall periods. The current design of the American 
Time Use Survey focuses the respondent on the previous 
day’s activities. The time diary and the work-related and child- 
care summary questions all refer the respondent to the 
previous day, while the summary question about absences from 
home asks respondents to recall trips taken in the previous 
month. Asking respondents to focus on different periods 
throughout the interview may be a cognitively difficult task. 
The implementation of stylized questions requires a careful 
consideration of the appropriate reference period in order to 
ensure high-quality data and analytical relevance.” 


Measuring intrahousehold time allocation 
with the current survey methods 


Because the survey sample will be from the CPs, which gathers 
demographic and labor market information for the entire 
household, analysts will have available a rich set of controls 
for household members other than the respondent. Some of 
this information will have been collected in the previous 
month, but the survey instrument will update most labor 
market information from the respondent, as well as updating 


the spouse’s labor force status and usual hours of work. The 
background information from the CPS will allow the American 
Time Use Survey to be used in the analysis of the intra- 
household allocation of time. Analysts will be able to examine 
mean hours of time spent in a given activity by members of 
households of a given type, as well as mean differences 
between household members with a given relationship to each 
other. 

For instance, analysts will be able to examine the hours spent 
in leisure activities by each member of a married couple. From 
this information, they will be able to estimate the average 
difference in time spent in that activity between husbands and 
wives. To take a numerical example, if one finds that husbands 
have, on average, 5 hours of leisure activities per day and wives 
have, on average, 3 hours, the average difference in time spent 
in leisure activities is obviously 2 hours per day. Such an analysis 
can then be extended by investigating labor market and 
demographic characteristics of the household. One might 
examine the hours spent in leisure and differences in leisure 
activities between husbands and wives when both work full 
time and compare the findings with hours spent in leisure when 
the husband works full time and the wife works part time. Other 
examples include estimating the average difference in time spent 
in an activity between husbands and wives with a given wage 
rate for the wife or a given difference in wage rates between the 
husband and wife.” Other adults in the household can also be 
incorporated into the analysis. Assuming a sufficient sample 
size, one can examine, for example, the average difference in time 
spent in child care between parents with and without a 
grandparent in the household, as well as the average time spent 
in child care by within-household grandparents. 

Because of the absence of data on more than one member 
of the same household, there are, of course, limits on what 
kinds of analyses are possible. For example, aside from 
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examining averages, analyzing the distribution of time use 
across households is impossible. Thus, one can estimate the 
mean, but not the median, difference in leisure time between 
husbands and wives. 

The absence of data on the time use of the respondent’s 
spouse also makes it difficult to know when spouses are 
performing the same activity at the same time. For instance, 
to return to a previous example, if men give child care for 3 
hours and women for 5 hours, how many hours are children 
in their parent’s care? Without simultaneous data on both 
men and women, it is impossible to tell. However, some 
indication of joint activities will be available in the survey, 
because respondents will be asked who was with them during 
each activity. Note that the stylized questions proposed by 
Winkler also do not allow us to detect joint activities. 


Notes 


AS NOTED BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL WORKSHOP ON TIME-USE MEASUREMENT, “the 
availability of data on multiple persons would greatly enhance 
the value of such data for understanding household 
behavior.”2? The Bureau of Labor Statistics recognizes the 
importance of measuring the intrahousehold allocation of 
time. However, the Bureau also recognizes that these 
measures may be difficult to capture with the present structure 
of the American Time Use Survey within reasonable 
budgetary and data quality constraints. On the basis of a 
review of the literature, considerable research would need to 
be done before questions of the type suggested by Winkler 
could be implemented. The Bureau is exploring methods for 
measuring the intrahousehold allocation of time, and the topic 
is on the BLS research agenda for 2002. LJ 


' Anne E. Winkler, “Measuring time use in multiple-person house- 
holds,” this issue pp. 45-52. 


2 Designers were interested in the feasibility of conducting the survey 
by phone mainly for two reasons. First, drawing the sample from, and 
linking back to, the Current Population Survey (cps) would be facilitated 
if the American Time Use Survey were a telephone survey. The cps will 
provide a wealth of demographic information about respondents to the 
time-use survey. Second, as noted in F. T. Juster and F. P. Stafford, “The 
Allocation of Time: Empirical Findings, Behavioral Models, and Prob- 
lems of Measurement,” Journal of Economic Literature, June 1991, pp. 
471-522, telephone surveys cost a great deal less than personal-inter- 
view surveys without compromising the quality of time diary data. 


+ The core time diary will be a listing of the previous day’s activities 
and associated contextual information. All citations of the diary in this 
article refer to the listing of activities collected during the telephone 
interview and do not refer to a paper-and-pencil diary completed by the 
respondent. 


* Stylized questions are survey questions that ask respondents to 
indicate how much time they spent in various activities or to estimate 
how often they engage in various activities over a predetermined refer- 
ence period (See R. Andorka, “Time Budgets and Their Uses,” Annual 
Review of Sociology, vol. 13, 1987, pp. 149-64.) 


> Michele Ver Ploeg, Joseph Altonji, Norman Bradburn, Julie 
DaVanzo, William Nordhaus, and Francisco Samaniego, eds., Time-Use 
Measurement and Research: Report of a Workshop (Washington, pc, 
National Academy Press, 2000). 


° J. Martin and R. Breeten, “The Effect of Interviewer Characteristics 
on Survey Response Rates,” paper presented at the International 
Conference on Survey Nonresponse, Portland, or, October 1999, found 
that household surveys which interviewed only one responsible adult per 
household took an average of 36 minutes to complete. In comparison, 
household surveys that interviewed all household adults took an average 
of 85 minutes to complete. 


7K. Piskurich, D. Nelson, and D. Herz, “Maximizing Respondent 
Contact in the American Time Use Survey,” 2001 Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Association, in press. 


* D. Paton, personal communication, 2000. 


” Refusals to participate in the survey and breaking off the interview 
may be more common with telephone interviews than personal visits 
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mainly because it is easier to put the phone down than it is to refuse 
someone calling in person. With this in mind, survey designers suggest 
that telephone interviews should not last longer than 20 minutes. 
However, shorter or longer interviews may be advised, depending on 
respondents’ level of interest in the survey topic. (See R. Thomas and 
S. Purdon, “Telephone methods for social surveys,” Social Research 
Update, 1994; on the Internet at www.soc.surrey.ac.uk/sru/ 
sRuU8.html. 


‘0 F. T. Juster, “Response Errors in the Measurement of Time Use,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June 1986, pp. 390— 
402. Data showed that recall periods of longer than 24 hours resulted in 
reports that mentioned 5 percent fewer activities on Friday through 
Sunday. However, the difference was not statistically significant. 


'' In the American Time Use Survey field test, a 74-percent response 
tate was obtained after 8 weeks of data collection for households with 
telephones. In comparison, after a total of 8 weeks, a 79-percent 
response rate was achieved with households that received a personal 
visit after 4 weeks of first trying to contact the respondent by phone. 
Despite this increase in response rate, a field component for the survey 
was cost prohibitive: it was estimated that the Bureau would incur an 
additional cost of approximately $102 per case if the survey included a 
field component. 


'2 Winkler, “Measuring time use,” p. 


'S Satisficing involves superficial searches for information and 
adopting decisions that are “good enough.” For a review, see J. L. Irving 
and L. Mann, “Satisficing,” in J. Billsberry (ed.), The Effective Manager: 
Perspectives and Illustrations (Bristol, pA, The Open University Press, 
1996), pp. 157-9. 


'* J. A. Krosnick, “Survey Research,” Annual Review of Psychology, 
vol. 50, 1999, pp. 537-67. 


'S Juster and Stafford, “The Allocation of Time.” 
'© Andorka, “Time Budgets,” p. 151. 


'’ J. P. Robinson, “The Validity and Reliability of Diaries versus 
Alternative Time Use Measures,” in F. T. Juster and F. P. Stafford (eds.), 
Time, Goods, and Well-Being (Ann Arbor, i, University of Michigan 
Press, 1985), pp. 33-62. 


We L. Schwartz and S. Fricker, “What’s on Your Mousepad? Asking 
Questions about Computers and the Internet,” internal report (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, April 2001). 


 Egocentric bias is the tendency to be more sensitive to, and judge 


differently, events involving oneself than events involving others. 


*° K. L. Hartlep and G. A. Forsyth, “The effect of self-reference 
on learning and retention,” Teaching of Psychology, vol. 27, no. 4, 
2000, 269-71. 


*! For a detailed examination of the impact of the length of the 
reference period on the accuracy of respondents’ reports of business 
trips in the American Time Use Survey, see S. Fricker and L. Schwartz, 
“Reporting absences from Home: Results of Cognitive Testing of the 


American Time Use Survey’s Missed Days Summary Question, working 
paper (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2001). 


»? Note that the analyst will have information on the respondent’s 
wages as of the previous cps month if the respondent has not changed 
jobs and as of the current American Time Use Survey month if he or she 
has changed jobs. The analyst will have information on the spouse’s 
wages as of the previous cps month. 


3 Ver Ploeg et al., Time Use Measurement and Research, p. 49. 


Fax on demand 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news 
releases, historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a 


week, from the Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule 
on back cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to 


obtain data from the national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering 
document codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, 
containing a list of available documents and codes, can be obtained by enter- 
ing code 1000. You may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are 
sent immediately following the request. If your fax line is busy, the system 
attempts to send the requested material four times before disconnecting. 
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Précis 


Stock options and 
wage puzzles 


The 1990s, according to Hamid Mehran 
and Joseph Tracy’s report in the De- 
cember 2001 Economic Policy Review 
from the New York Federal Reserve, pro- 
vided economists with two “wage 
puzzles.” First, why did both nominal 
compensation growth and the unem- 
ployment rate fall in the 1992-95 period? 
And, second, why did the compensa- 
tion growth rate drop again in 1999 even 
as the labor market continued to 
tighten? 

Mehran and Tracy seek answers to 
these conundrums in the changing 
structure of compensation. A growing 
share of compensation for workers at 
all levels has been paid as profit shar- 
ing or in stock options. While the data 
captures straight profit-sharing pay- 
ments well enough, stock options are 
captured when they are realized, not 
when they are granted. Mehran and 
Tracy use data available from several 
sources to estimate the impact chang- 
ing that timing would have on the total 
compensation series. 

First, they model some of the fac- 
tors that help determine how many stock 
options firms will grant in terms of the 
standard Black-Scholes value of those 
options. Some significant factors are the 
firm’s return on assets (higher returns 
are associated with fewer new stock 
options), firm size (bigger firms grant 
more options), firm age (older firms 
grant fewer), and profitability (firms suf- 
fering losses often grant more stock 
options than similar firms with operat- 
ing profits). 

Mehran and Tracy then model the 
determinants of stock option realiza- 
tions, both in terms of the likelihood a 
firm will experience any realizations of 
its options (about a third of firms that 


have granted options experience no 
realizations in a year) and in terms of 
the magnitude of those realizations. 
The number of previous grants, the 
return on the underlying stocks over 
the previous 2 years, and the market- 
to-book value of the shares have 
strong effects on both the incidence 
and magnitude of realizations. Firm 
size and higher stock risks have ef- 
fects on the likelihood options will be 
realized, but not on the magnitude of 
the realizations. 

Once these model-based results are 
taken into account, Mehran and Tracy 
attempt to adjust estimates of growth 
in compensation hour that include esti- 
mates of option realizations to a esti- 
mate of the growth rate in compensa- 
tion that includes option grants. Data 
constrains limited this analysis to 1995— 
99, more or less the time period of the 
second wage puzzle. They found that 
a measure compensation that included 
their estimate of grants and excluded 
their estimates of realizations grew in 
every year they had data for. In con- 
trast, the unadjusted series had that 
puzzling slowdown in 1999. 


Technology, work, and 
wages 


The impact of technological change on 
workplace practices, productivity, and, 
most especially, wages and wage struc- 
tures has been a frustrating and often 
controversial research field. Indeed, 
Clair Brown and Benjamin A. Campbell 
begin their recent Industrial Relations 
review article on these topics with two 
paradoxes. The “paradox of productiv- 
ity” is that the impact of new technol- 
ogy on productivity is more evident at 
the individual units of the economy 
than at the national level. That is, indi- 
vidual firms adopting new technologies 
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often experience significant improve- 
ments in productivity, but these impacts 
do not seem to percolate up to the ag- 
gregate statistics. 

The “paradox of wage inequality” 
is that wage premiums for workers us- 
ing advanced technology appear to 
be much more significant in national 
statistics than they do at the firm 
level. In other words, while measure 
of aggregate inequality move in con- 
cert with measures of technology, in- 
dividual units that adopt new tech- 
nology do not report much widening 
of their wage distributions. 

After reviewing the literature that 
has led us to these paradoxes, Brown 
and Campbell suggest three critical 
topics for future research. First, there 
must be additional improvements in 
the measurement of technology and 
productivity. They state strongly, 
“Our current measures of technology 
usage and costs are woefully inad- 
equate, and our measures of output, 
and hence productivity, do not reflect 
many of the improvements provided 
by the new technology.” 

Second, analysts must further un- 
ravel the impact of new technology 
on wages. Brown and Campbell as- 
sert, “If wage premiums are not di- 
rectly related to skills and other ob- 
servable productivity-enhancing 
characteristics, then we must ask how 
institutions governing the rationing 
of jobs into higher-paying firms ... are 
affected by technological change as 
well as other phenomena.” 

Third, there should be more studies 
of the impact of technical change on 
workplace practices and employment 
systems. “In particular, say Brown and 
Campbell, “we need to study what cre- 
ates market rent for a firm, how these 
rents are divided among the owners and 
the workers, and how new technology 
changes these relationships. a 


Book Reviews 


Latino immigrants 


Latino Workers in the Contemporary 
South. Edited by Arthur D. Murphy, 
Colleen Blanchard, and Jennifer A. 
Hill. Athens, GA, University of Geor- 
gia Press. Southern Anthropological 
Society, 2001, 139 pp. $20, softcover; 
$40, cloth. 


Latino Workers in the Contemporary 
South is a collection of essays con- 
cerning the recent influx of Latino im- 
migrants in the southeastern region of 
the United States. The authors explain 
the trajectory of immigrants in the 
United States and how their destina- 
tions are no longer limited to tradi- 
tional places like metropolitan areas. 
The essays focus on rural communi- 
ties in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Florida, where immigrant populations 
have been growing rapidly. 

The text holds interesting discus- 
sions of Latino immigrant experiences 
(primarily Mexican), including their fami- 
lies being more inclined to immigrate as 
the Mexican economy worsens, their 
diaspora, language barriers, and eco- 
nomic hardships. 

Official data are used to document im- 
migrants’ increasingly stable presence 
in the South. The authors use data from 
the U.S. Census Bureau, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and other 
sources such as public school enroll- 
ment records. 

In light of the fact that limited 
amounts of official data are available, 
the authors supplement these data 
with findings from their own surveys 
to discuss immigrants living in smaller 
geographic areas. Although their sur- 
vey samples are small, they state their 
methodologies upfront, and the sur- 
veys shed light on the phenomenon 
of immigrants’ increasing presence in 
the South. The authors use their find- 
ings to study the undercount of immi- 
grants in official data, reasons for im- 
migrant influx in the South, and their 
“settling out” of agriculture. 


Possible contributors to the 
undercount of immigrants in official es- 
timates are explained—the trajectory of 
immigrants, their moving around the 
country to find seasonal employment, 
and border-crossing. The authors pro- 
pose that temporary housing arrange- 
ments may also be a factor in the 
undercount. As in a survey case in 
South Florida, immigrants were found to 
be living in crowded, low-rent housing. 
Many lived in households with several 
adults, and nuclear families temporarily 
hosted newly arrived relatives. 

‘The authors attribute the influx of 
Latino immigrants in the South to the 
region’s rapid economic growth that has 
occurred in recent decades. Globaliza- 
tion and rising demand in the poultry in- 
dustry have fueled the industry’s growth 
in northern Georgia and provided result- 
ant work opportunities there for immi- 
grants. Ron Hetrick’s June 1994 Monthly 
Labor Review article is used to document 
the strong job growth that has occurred 
in the poultry processing industry and 
to highlight the fact that the industry 
has hired more workers to meet increas- 
ing demands, because hiring more labor 
is relatively cheaper than making capital 
improvements. 

The book describes two other ex- 
amples to show how rapidly growing in- 
dustries have brought immigrant labor 
to the South: high economic volatility 
requires southern Louisiana’s onshore 
oil industry to obtain low-skilled periph- 
eral labor, and Dalton, home of Georgia’s 
high-growth carpet industry, needs im- 
migrants to fill positions native residents 
cannot in a tight labor market. Employ- 
ers of semi-skilled workers, such as con- 
struction and landscaping businesses, 
also provide work opportunities to im- 
migrants in the South. 

The authors explain that industries’ 
heightened demands for cheap, unskilled 
labor have drawn immigrants to rural 
southern areas like those of northern 
Georgia. Using population estimates 
from the 1990 and 2000 decennial cen- 
suses, one can verify that the Hispanic 
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population in northern Georgia’s poul- 
try-processing region has grown. De- 
cennial census data show that in 2000 
the Hispanic population in Forsyth 
County, Georgia, was more than eight 
times what it was in 1990. In neighbor- 
ing Hall County, the Hispanic popula- 
tion in 2000 was about six times as large 
as it was in 1990. 

Another trend examined is immigrants 
“settling out” of agriculture to find more 
permanent, year-round employment to 
support their families (who have been 
more inclined to immigrate as Mexico’s 
economy has weakened). In addition to 
their most frequently cited needs—em- 
ployment, healthcare, and housing— 
immigrants report that learning English 
is the key factor in overcoming other 
hardships they face when they “settle 
out.” Immigrant parents regard educa- 
tion as the key to their children’s better 
future. 

It seems that the authors present evi- 
dence of immigrants’ increasingly stable 
presence in the South for a purpose— 
because of the undercount of immi- 
grants, we are unable to attend to their 
needs. 

Another concern is that U.S. immi- 
gration laws have not prevented illegal 
immigration but have instead affected the 
price and condition of immigrant labor. 
For instance, some U.S. employers re- 
cruit illegal workers who are willing to 
forgo legal amenities. 

In a comparative essay on illegal 
Latino immigrants in the U.S. South and 
Germany’s “guest workers,” the authors 
suggest that a German-like guest-worker 
program in the United States might stem 
illegal immigration. They propose that 
countries that import labor or export 
workers develop viable and fair policies 
on international labor immigration—be- 
cause with globalization, immigration 
should continue. 


—Katie Kirkland 


Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Book Reviews 


EAP trends 


Emerging Trends for EAPs in the 21st 
Century. Edited by N. Van Den 
Bergh. New York, The Haworth Press, 
Inc., 2000, 145 pp. 


Employee Assistance Programs (EAPS) 
are an important component of 
workforce development and quality of 
worklife interventions in contemporary 
organizational environments, providing 
much-needed clinical and nonclinical 
interventions with organizational em- 
ployees. EAPs were rapidly introduced 
within workplaces during the 1980s, and 
became a mainstay of many organiza- 
tions during the 1990s, concomitant 
with workforce trends including 
downsizing and changing workforce 
demographics (for example, aging and 
more diverse employees). EAPs have 
been a frequent source of support for 
employees in personal flux and organi- 
zational crisis, and their mission contin- 
ues to evolve to accommodate unantici- 
pated socio-economic trends affecting 
the workplace. 

This edited collection of seven pre- 
dominantly theoretical and position 
papers capture the scope of contem- 
porary EAP practice within varied work 
environments, provide a blueprint for 
future practice, and define a vision to 
meet ever-changing demands of the 
EAP client base, namely, workforce 
employees. A review of contributors’ 
biographies for this highly readable 
volume indicates that all are highly 
credentialed professionals who work 
or teach in the EAP field. 

In the introductory article, the vol- 
ume editor sets the context for EAPs, 
delineates their history and mission, 
and charts a directed course for their 
future. Citing numerous workplace 
trends that have increased workers’ 
duress relative to their worklife (for 
example, downsizing, rightsizing, 
mergers, globalization, and acquisi- 
tions, and so forth), she proposes that 
the organization as a whole is an EAP 
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“client.” This perspective affords a 
wider context to implement beneficial 
organizational strategies, policies, and 
programs, while retaining an important 
focus on personal gains made by in- 
dividual employees. 

Two papers focus on how EAPs can 
meet the needs of changing workforce 
segments, specifically, female and 
older employees. Because female em- 
ployees are often caregivers to family 
members, they are particularly suscep- 
tible to experiencing significant stress 
due to the competing demands of bal- 
ancing worklife with dependent care 
responsibilities. Hoffman’s position 
paper describes how EAPs can coor- 
dinate dependent care for employees 
within the context of their work and 
offer what may be the sole source of 
support and respite for these 
caregivers. Similarly, Perkin’s paper 
describes a “strengths-based” model 
EAPs can apply when providing pre- 
retirement and other services to older 
employees. Emphasizing positive cli- 
ent attributes and a proactive work- 
ing relationship between employee 
and EAP service provider, the model 
focuses on preventing long-term com- 
plications for older employees, while 
prescribing continuous short-term in- 
terventions to address ongoing or pre- 
scient client needs and personal goals. 

Work/family programs and EAPs 
sometimes co-exist, albeit not always ef- 
fectively, within a single organization. 
They may function independently, and 
even be at odds, due to “turf” consider- 
ations. While EAPs were created to keep 
employees on the job who are function- 
ing at a subpar level, work/family pro- 
grams generally help working mothers 
meet childcare demands. Herlihy delin- 
eates a plan for how both services can 
be integrated to provide seamless and 
effective support for employees facing 
a multitude of personal and professional 
crises. 

Unfortunately, recent events make 
Plaggemars’ paper on applying “critical 
incident stress debriefing (CISD)” to cur- 
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rent workplaces acutely relevant and 
compelling. CISD addresses employee 
reactions to severe and traumatic work- 
place events such as employee suicide, 
homicide, and departmental restructur- 
ing by facilitating employees’ ability to 
process traumatizing events so they can 
continue to function successfully in the 
workforce. Needless to say, CISD could 
be applied in workplaces currently af- 
fected by terrorism. 

EAPs provide services for downsized 
employees (that is, “survivors”) and 
Worster proscribes a “systems ap- 
proach” to address significant ripple ef- 
fects stemming from organizational 
downsizing. This approach strives to 
help downsized employees and facilitate 
the transformation of the altered corpo- 
rate culture after downsizing. Interest- 
ingly, he advises CISD be used to help 
downsized employees cope with their 
feelings after being downsized. This 
paper also illustrates how downsizing 
and other traumatic workforce events 
can result in workplace violence. 

The final paper repositions EAPs 
within the context of a new, far-reach- 
ing organizational role, that of organi- 
zational development consultant. Al- 
though this “paradigm shift” may invite 
skepticism from organizational higher- 
ups, Beard presents seven case studies 
where EAPs applied team-building, 
“coaching,” and consultation tech- 
niques to improve system-wide func- 
tioning, increase workplace productiv- 
ity, promote worker satisfaction, and 
cultivate a healthy climate for profes- 
sional development. Impressive anec- 
dotal evidence substantiates the thesis 
that EAPs functioning as organizational 
consultants can promote satisfying and 
rewarding workplace environments and 
contribute to greater success for the 
entire organization. 


—Sylvia Kay Fisher 


Office of Survey Methods Research, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2000 
data, all estimates for the wholesale trade 
division from April 1998 forward were re- 
vised to incorporate a new sample design. 
This represented the first major industry 
division to convert to a probability-based 
sample under a 4-year phase-in pian for the 
establishment survey sample redesign 
project. For additional information, see the 
the June 2000 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
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dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 
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Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (u!) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, eEs-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ul-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 
noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 


tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (UcFE) program, except for 
certain national security agencies, which 
are omitted for security reasons. Employ- 
ment for all Federal agencies for any given 
month is based on the number of persons 
who worked during or received pay for the 
pay period that included the 12th of the 
month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ur report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the uI 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. Also, 
some employers either cannot or will not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unit, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 


has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units is always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
lishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
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for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
era! workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
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wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
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The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by abenefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 


defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers Or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
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buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
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per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a mea- 
sure of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
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import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
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transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is 
the import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of 
exportation, which is consistent with the ba- 
sis for valuation of imports in the national 
accounts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, how- 
ever, include duty charges. For a given prod- 
uct, only one price basis series is used in the 
construction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 


put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
tion costs expended in the production of a unit 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current-dol- 
lar value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
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measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
ofall employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
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dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
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are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trois were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
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or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.10.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 


census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
Over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-— 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
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in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and lilness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
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both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holi- 
day, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
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dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a 
requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 


sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://www.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


. 1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 
IV ! i} il IV ] iT] il IV 
H) 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Babor force! particlpatiOmiPates crccacsccerscncecranccrov-eveccesecesarcveeeseraraces 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 
Employment-population ratiO.,........cssscescssseesececeeeeesecereeseraseeneered 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 
Unemployment tates. ncscceccsccccaavocacvteneveerecvsandocdcepsaenescassen est 4.0 48 4.1 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 
MORE eccosacscopcdzerds sastencsss snvbsnetiaccdseaiacstvesstsapnerksasrvenscecops 3.9 4.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 5.7 
AGHOZA VG ASS rosie, wctecnpesseceseeeto senegeaeecerrckcencunsennisrsacececessed 9.7 11.4 10.3 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.5 12.7 
DB VOAL SIAN OVOTE aerate earn eee eee 2.8 3.6 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.7 4.4 
WOM OM issseawscnssvcescnccuacsscavsascsweuneonussssvesatesesteccersdensessecces 41 47 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 44 4.3 4.8 fei) 
16 to 24 years 8.9 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 
25 years and over 32 3.7 at Bi 3.2 3.3 3.0 3:3 3.4 7) 4.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
Ota st-ccssevercacceuswtzs  coserevenss 131,759 | 132,212 | 129,783] 130,984 | 131,854] 131,927] 132,264] 132,559] 132,483 132,358] 131,502 
Private sector 111,079 | 111,339} 109,507] 110,456] 110,917] 111,293} 111,669] 111,886} 111,702} 111,385] 110,480 
GOOdS:PrOodUGlnGic.ss.-saspeaceesesassceveceeacccysececssuspervecssssens 25,709 25,121 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,991 14,590 
Manufacturing et.ose=c.acesacndesce esse stcctsuteassceresswscenacstaser<sd 18,469 17,698 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,556 17,174 
SOMVICOrPrOAUCING ecccecvasureesnceccortrevescusctuassentesntccasastuceners 106,050 | 107,090 | 104,259] 105,280] 106,143] 106,195 | 106,560] 106,938} 107,173} 107,367) 106,912 
Average hours: 
PRIVALS: SOCLON gc crrnee cece cs ecscectvenesacserectc tac nc cususvevecuavsace eusnetaets 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 
Manufacturing ics: vccwaccece xc uvdcnte seen sscas ecctscsostavuscUsaucrcwsse 41.6 40.7 417 41.8 41.8 41.5 414 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 
OVEN G sexs cpccctens svar eceie orcas cw cevccevs oaguencten neesecs seecetwesear’ 4.6 3.9 4.7 4.7 47 4.5 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 441 41 9 5 1.0 1.0 af 1:3) 9 A Rs} 
Private) IMGUiStry’ WOrKONStccccseusccveereasececucsteasond-consessucnsvieausteonates 44 4.2 9 1:5 1.2 9 ahi 1.4 1.0 AS) 8 
Goads producing ere eee eee er ee 44 3.8 1.0 16 1.2 6 1.3 7 8 
Sonica prodiicingsamaeere eee mentee tere enna 4.4 4.3 8 1.4 1.2 1.0 7 14 1.0 1.0 8 
State and local government WOrkeIS.........:ccccseesesesereeseenseeeeees 3.0 4.2 1.0 6 3 1.3 yf 9 6 241 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
MIO Ses ss seese sees -Peavan sa snves os euetdeceemaanweseenceetses toerenanttentterens 4.0 4.2 aif 13 1.0 1.2 3) 7 11 1.0 1.4 
OCHO cow ss vecn sec tuswe meuncvense an caneha vs thndhonniohususseiberrteaabaund 44 4] 1.0 15 1k 1.0 of 15 1.0 9 7 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1 
Selected measures 2000 2001 = 4 2000 om 
IV Il lil IV I iH) Ml IV 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GSivillan Manan pccescencceicremeerveccncmerenne stare nceceaccecsasvel 41 4A 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 Nee 0.8 
BRIVAtS MODAN exccccecasarecertcsssavasvactcenscavaxtactone tte mancnncsead 4.4 4.2 9 5) ier 9 1.4 1.0 9 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
IN ar OMANI eon arte -ce entre yeas ence coccansoentcetycoekecteal 3.8 3.7 8 1.1 1.0 11 11 9 1.0 he 
rivets ONT acre cc cece cata snes ccnsancssthavesnccecusscqcctosansieccated 3.9 3.8 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 1,2 1.0 8 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items... 1.6 3.4 -.2 ae u 8 1.3 1.0 2 -9 
Producer Price Index: 

EetmntSH@e GOOGS asso 22.5 25 ecpczansnees onsnaccesestedsttssscosheppvoatunconeest 3.5 -1.8 st 1.5) 1.8 6 9 8 -.3 -3.2 
FinISHEd CONSUMEN GOOUS! ic6scsscssck once sccecssncosspnteccesseaceavene| 4.3 -2.4 -.2 1.9 1.3 8 é 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 
Capital equipmients:«...<32:-c2sexse sccssesccevessvsotuseeaseeencese The 1.0 1.2 al at 7.2 Ts -1 7A -1 al 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ : 4.0 -.2 8.0 1.8 1.4 1.0 -.3 2 6 -1.0 -3.6 

GEGIS TIANA NS ore oa cnt coe cas sos ccnsndenrannuusatenssinecacenrecenavanssaese 31.41 -8.8 -3.5 9.0 -6.0 Za 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


Se —yESSEE—E—————_—_—_— 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
IV | iH HT} IV IV ll HH) IV 
5 A 7 A i Ls 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All PERSONS, DUSITESS SOCIO saree pen stances cnasax-ecactncsasaennncoaanieteraccerens 9.5 Shi 2 mH 20 7.9 7.6 6.6 5.8 4.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM...........sccccerceseeesseesetseteeeeees 8.9 49 47 3.7 2.3 7.8 7.3 6.5 5.5 3.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
(OPS Teg or fF: 1) Wea caceeeheenecrbe oe ccecece ERED rt are aap een Pune neee Sees 9! of 1.3 9 {2 8 44 44 3.9 44 41 
YAM ACE) OMAN INN aoeecasyeussssiot- Sosy o-1-seubhaatcnansoendenaneerervassarvarcespsrees Ae 1.4 1.0 9 8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 
DIOR atecoe on cee nad eos ra vyseadati eee tosssceveessasorsvesansaanresmete=n=se-sre eal As) a 11 1.0 1.4 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 
NOnUMOM i oanvs caeterieeosnnse ae 1.5 1.0 9 th 4.4 4.3 4.2 41 41 
State and local governments ah 9 6 2.1 6 3.0 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CWA THOMA Nice csneceecerense-crancreteacuveacn cxassiceres cen demies enrsasacctrsa incon 6 fig 9 1.0 a7, 3.8 3.8 RET 3.6 3.7 
enh CMa To] ME Cag Bepeeecer ene: creator Career cLCeE CECE UCC eM ne Nr REDEEM CELERON BAI ECG 6 1.2 1.0 8 8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Waites een tenes 9 6 11 1.0 1.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 44 
Nova irl tols Repeccnere Be sorcere sp steeeet Sseecec asin ccbce necaTEnponetarer areaseueDer ce 6 tee: 9 8 aif 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.6 
State and local QOVErMMENKS..........:scsceseeceseseeenseneeesenseesnecesterets 7 ell 5 1.9 Bo) 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 
' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2000 2001 a 
2000 2001 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. { Dec. 


Employment status 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIAtION oe ecccceseecesseeeee 209,699 | 211,864 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 
| 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,489 | 141,757 | 141,622 | 141,869 | 141,734 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 


Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.1 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 


ENNIO VAG 2 feat veceseresncensse 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,836 | 135,870 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.5 63.8 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.1 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 
Unemployed...........-....:+ 5,665 6,742 5,653 5,887 5,888 6,061 6,310 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 
Unemployment rate... 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.64.6 49 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 69,254| 68934] 69,275] 69,304] 69,592] 70,254] 70,370] 70,147] 70,785} 70,167| 70,279] 70,523] 70,523 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! PO eet 92,580 | 93,659) 93,117] 93,184} 93,227} 93,285 | 93,410) 93,541 93,616 | 93,708} 93,810} 93,917; 94,015} 94,077] 94,161 
Civilian labor force.............4 70,930 |} 71,590} 71,289} 71,374) 71,289) 71,300} 71,541 71,468 | 71,429} 71,500] 71,523] 71,805) 71,940} 71,935} 71,988 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 
EMplOyed .:.ccsc-.-scncssencez- 68,580 | 68,587] 68,848| 68,825] 68,766| 68,619] 68,720| 68,698} 68,535/ 68,610] 68,388] 68,696] 68,486] 68,204] 68,276 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 744 73.2 73.9 73.9 73.8 73.6 73.6 73.4 73.2 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 12-5 72.5 
Agriculture... 2,252 2,102 2,232 2,132 2,157 2,150 2,105 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,616} 66,693} 66,609] 66,469/| 66,615| 66,530] 66,478) 66,575; 66,259] 66,558) 66,354] 66,122) 66,135 
Unemployed. 2,350 3,003 2,441 2,549 2,523 2,681 2,821 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 


Unemployment rate... 3.3 4.2 3.4 3.6 MG) 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 4.0 44 4.3 4.8 §2 52 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! D sbereaptinsens decree 101,078 | 102,060 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 
Civilian labor force.............4 61,565 | 62,148} 61,819} 62,071 62,130 | 62,331} 61,102} 62,068} 61,961 62,103 | 62,142] 62,222] 62,269] 62,321 62,481 
Participation rate......... 60.9 60.9 60.8 61.1 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 
Employed iictieccscsececvorence 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,708] 59,869| 59,869] 60,089} 59,758| 59,716) 59,555} 59,640| 59,526| 59,463) 59,302] 59,288] 59,205 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.7 58.4 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.0 58.7 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 §7.9 57.8 
Agriculture... 818 82 822 835 824 811 827 816 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................| 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,886] 59,034} 59,045] 59,278] 58,931 58,900 | 58,783 | 58,856] 58,745] 58,640] 58,460) 58,436} 58,346 
Unemployed...........0 2,212 2,551 2,111 2,202 2,261 2,242 2,344 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 
Unemployment rate... 3.6 4.1 3.4 SHS) 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 See 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Re ee re) 16,042 | 16,146] 16,014) 16,063} 16,113) 16,108] 16,068] 16,046] 16,086] 16,145] 16,161 16,163 | 16,195 | 16,252} 16,275 
Civilian labor force... { 8,369 8,077 8,381 8,312 8,203 8,238 8,091 7,909 8,078 8,048 AS 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 $2.3 S17 50.9 $1.1 50.4 49.3 50.2 49.8 477 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 
EMplOVOO si ceccscosscrsesesres 7,276 6,889 7,280 7,176 7,099 7,100 6,946 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 45.5 44.7 44.1 441 43.2 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 
Agriculture... 235 225 220 202 152 202 235 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 
Nonagricultural 
industries................., 7,041 6,664 7,060 6,974 6,947 6,898 6,711 6,612 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 
Unemployed. ess 1,093 1,187 1,101 1,136 1,104 1,138 1,145 1,088 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 13a 13.7 13.5 13.8 13.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! Seaee et Opereet 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 
Civilian labor force.............4 117,574 | 118,144 | 117,945 | 118,097 | 118,143 | 118,194 | 118,014 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 
Participation rate.. 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 
EMplOYOd.. ccccsecse.ccisssceoes 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 


65.1 64.4 65.0 65.0 64.9 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 


Unemployed..... - 4,099 4,923 4,134 4,240 4,364 4,384 4,640 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 
Black j 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population... ecccceeeeeceoees 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,408) 25,382] 25,412] 25,441 | 25,472] 25,501] 25,533 25,565 | 25,604 | 25,644] 25,686] 25,720] 25,752 
Civilian labor force... | 16,603] 16,719] 16,742| 16,754] 16,660] 16,750] 16,678] 16,644] 16,739 16,685 | 16,720) 16,827] 16,748| 16,687] 16,833 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.4 65.9 66.0 65.6 65.8 65.5 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 
Employedirenccstscenrres 15,334 | 15,270} 15,470} 15,387] 15,407] 15,341 15,304 | 15,314 15,330 | 15,337] 15,210} 15,339] 15,144] 15,040] 15,122 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 60.8 59.7 60.9 60.6 60.6 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 
Unemployed cc 1,269 1,450 eve 1,367 253 1,409 1,374 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 A! 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 8.7 7.6 8.2 10S 8.4 8.2 8.0 | 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 | 9.9 10.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


| {Numbers in thousands] 
| ee 


Employment status Annual average | 2000 2001 


= 
| 2000 | 2001 | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ doch sccm #6 Ba 22,393 | 23,122 | 22,749| 22,769] 22,830 | 22,889] 22,957] 23,021| 23,090] 23,157) 23,222| 23,288) 23,351| 23,417| 23,478 
Civilian labor force iapaaenscnsaid 15,368 15,751 15,671 15,609 15,652 15,739 15,730 15,656 15,602 15,753 15,788 15,811 15,956 15,932 16,013 
Participation rate......... 68.6 | 68.1 68.9 68.6 68.6 68.8 68.5 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 
| Employed............0:0:0000e+ | 14,492 | 14,714) 14,772 14,682 14,682 14,760 14,738 14,684 14,574 14,776 14,771 14,785 14,824 14,751 14,753 
| Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 63.6 64.9 65.5 64.3 64.5 64.2 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 
Unemployed............:0+ 876 1,037 899 927 970 979 992 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 
Unemployment rate.... 5.7 6.6 5.7 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 TA 74 7.9 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
* Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


_ 5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
| {In thousands] 


Annual average; 2000 2001 


2000 _ 2001 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
| = { 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,836 | 135,870 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 135,88 
72,293 72,080 | 72,534 | 72,492 | 72,348 | 72,271 | 72,272) 72,131 72,012 | 72,093 | 71,705} 72,177} 71,871} 71,570) 71,57 


62,915 | 62,992} 63,302 | 63,378] 63,386 | 63,537] 63,152] 63,104] 62,991 63,013 | 62,703 | 62,827] 62,744] 62,683] 62,47 
[2 61 j | eae ener ae | 43,368 43,243 | 43,293 | 43,304 | 43,372] 43,385| 43,459] 43,633] 43,357] 43,264] 43,143] 43,099] 42,983) 42,861 42,77 
Married women, spouse | 
| PROSE ae nade 33,708 33,613 | 33,635 | 33,932) 33,959 | 34,007) 33,699 | 33,692) 33,466} 33,571 33,685 | 33,604 | 33,227 33,330 33,20 
Women who maintain 
2 Ue eee en, ae fae 8,387 8,364 8,501 8,391 8,380 8,144 2,179 8,335 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,45 
| Class of worker | 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 2,034 1,884 2,019 1,971 1,843 1,909 1,899 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,87 
Self-employed workers........J 1,233 1,233 1,198 1,186 1,281 1,224 1,220 1,208 1,193 "182 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,31 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 34 27 29 34 44 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 2 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,813 | 124,128 | 123,916 | 123,767 | 123,406 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,19 


Government.............-++++ z=4 19;053 19,127 | 19,352} 18,953} 19,073} 19,089] 18,928] 19,068} 18,934] 18,999] 19,150] 19,290} 19,223] 19,172] 19,18 
Private industries ..4 104,076 | 104,108 | 104,461 | 105,175 | 104,843 | 104,678 | 104,478 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,01 
Private households | 890 803 879 862 833 858 809 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 73 
Ne cece ndaaterizn savoan 103,186 | 103,305 | 103,582 | 104,313 | 104,010 | 103,820 | 103,669 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,27 
Self-employed workers....... 8,674 8,594 8,600 8,661 8,608 8,749 8,597 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,52 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 121 112 130 128 99 111 102 98 111 101 95 77 9 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
WOQSONSsvers eats Sieenesed 3,190 3,672 3,234 3,288 3,277 3,221 ENE 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,26 
Slack work or business 
CONGMONS22cc2eas0ee<escrer.- 1,927 2,355 1,964 2,029 2,049 1,965 2,188 2,205 2,276 2,174 ue) 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,80 
Could only find part-time 
WORK oncusoursy spanvesvasiead' 944 1,007 896 934 925 916 895 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,16 
Part time for noneconomic 
FEASONS ee oseyecsercem-<een-e4 18,722 18,707 | 18,993} 18,696] 18,974] 18,711 18,698 | 18,634] 18,482] 18,812] 19,011 18,798 | 18,644] 18,587] 18,54 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
KEASONS area steeteansaainccta 3,045 3,529 3,088 3,172 3,137 3,064 3,120 3,231 3,556 3,425 32,346 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,11 
Slack work or business 
GOMCIMOMS.:exceccsscecevosesverd 1,835 2,266 1,882 1,955 1,970 1,869 2,011 2,101 2,215 Zalit 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 Are 
Could only find part-time 
WOK secteccavs tnetecresetaees4, 924 989 877 935 904 891 883 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,13 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROASONSs-ceceessantavsatecsveesc] 18,165 18.177 | 18.437] 18139] 18560] 18,162] 18166| 18097 | 18066| 18283| 18485 | 18232] 18,065| 18,007/ 17,96 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


eee ee Annual average | 2000 2001 
elected categories 7 A 
: 2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEL.........sccercesseeseeeee 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... eeceseeeese ioc 14.7 13.1 13.7 13.5 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 
Men, 20 years and over...... 3:3 4.2 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.9 441 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over. 3.6 4.1 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 2) 
Wihite total Wersssensiessscrscrersesncccersese-oteces 3:5 4.2 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 4A 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5:4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeafrs.............044 11.4 12.7 11.5 11.7 ine itleré 11.9 12.0 12.7 13.2 13.8 W254. | eeeoed 13.5 13.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......ceseesesseee 12.3 13.8 12.2 13.1 27; 12.3 12.9 13.3 14.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years... <i 10.4 11.4 10.7 10.2 9.6 11.0 10.9 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 11.5 11.41 12.8 
Men, 20 years and OVET..........:c0000++ 2.8 3.7 2.9 Sif 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 4.4 47 4.6 
Women, 20 years and ovef............++ 3.1 3.6 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 
Black; total .2-,.-s-cvcsccepsvcsersvencsotucessemreed 7.6 8.7 7.6 8.2 7.5 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............064 24.7 29.0 Z2O:7a |e ONS. 28.3 SOLS 2557, 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years 26.4 30.5 30.1 27.3 Sted 28.7 33.5 30/0 6.0) 28.1 31.4 | 430.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.......c.cccseed 23.0 27.5 | 23.4] 27.6) 25.1 28.0 27.7 21.5 25.7 252 28.7 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 
Men, 20 years And OVET.........0ceees 7.0 8.0 7.3 7.0 6.7 8.2 8.1 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 
Women, 20 years and OVE..........0005 6.3 7.0 5:7. 6.9 5.9 6.3 5.9 6.4 6.7 6.2 7.0 Tiath 8.5 8.4 8.7 
Hispanic Origin, total.......ccscsceeseeeeeee 5.7 6.6 E/E 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 7A 7.4 7.9 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 PAY Pap 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 ald 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 
Married women, spouse present........, PATE SI 2.6 2.6 2.6 21 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 
Women who maintain families............ 5.9 6.6 Sal 6.4 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 fA 6.8 8.0 8.0 
3.9 4.7 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 
4.8 5.1 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.9 5:3 4.8 5:2 5.4 5.4 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOMKCNS.. cavcecnescsncacsssvusthivevee castictuveesecveostocs 41 5.11 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.5 46 4.6 4.8 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 
Mining...... 3.9 4.7 3.6 2.2 4.5 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.9 3.9 4.7 5.0 5.8 §.3 6.1 
COnStuCHOn messeecearenesttatnc eres 6.4 7.3 6.5 6.7 6.8 6.4 6.9 6.7 6.9 Fal 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 
Manutacturing ssc scccssssemvsscstsvecctseereant 3.6 5.2 3.6 41 4.5 4.8 4.6 4.8 5.0 o:2 5.7 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 
Durable goods.... z 3.4 5.3 3.4 4.0 41 4.7 4.4 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 fed 
Nondurable goods............c:scsseseseeseeed 4.0 5.1 4.0 4.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.5 6.1 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.1 441 3.2 2.9 3.0 3.2 4.0 3.6 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 
Wholesale and retail trade.............0..00 5.0 5.6 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.2 5:2 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 71 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2:3 2.8 244 23 2.4 25 2.6 2.4 2.6 3.1 at 2.8 2.8 3.6 3.0 
Services 3.8 4.6 3.6 3.9 41 4] 41 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.8 6.5 5.4 5.5 
Government workers. 44 7 2.2 2.2 2.2 1.6 P25) 2.2 2.0 2.1 2a 241 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... U25 9.7 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.1 9.4 8.4 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.4 7.3 6.3 6.7 7.4 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 7.3 [fete 7.8 8.1 8.8 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.3 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
(000) (ho Batctarece areecarcecececospecrcc uber pa ereROPAL P27 3.3 PL7/ 2.9 Qf 2, 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 
Collegetgradilatesmuceseceescersecterrees-cctee) ilev? 2.3 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.9 one 2.1 2.1 eke 2.2 2.5 Pf 2.9 3.1 
Ti hi en BL ee a 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of |Annual average 2000 


2001 
unemployment | 2000 2001 


| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Racsteeaerenneecmeceree se 2,543 2,833 | 2,440| 2,631 2,749 | 2,698 | 2,822] 2,714| 2,809] 2,647] 2,955] 2,807| 3,084] 3,090] 3,024 
Ptecgtercocanre proce tee 1,803 2,163 | 1,852} 1,940] 1,737] 1,967] 1,976] 2,021] 2,098] 2,170] 2,152] 2,366] 2,522] 2,573 


2,724 

15 weeks and OVET..........sc.scecsecsseees | 1,309 1,746 | 1,326] 1,357] 1,466) 1,510} 1,507] 1,503} 1,571 1,630 | 1,798} 1,907} 2,042| 2,317] 2,410 

15 tO 26 WeEKS.........cceeecccsseeeeees 665 949 675 709 778 814 781 862 843 948 980} 1,084] 1,136] 1,207] 1,295 

27 WeekS and OVET.........eccccceeeeeee 644 787 651 648 688 696 726 641 728 682 818 823 9063) 151905) GTS 

Mean duration, in weeks..............0. 12.6 13.2 12.6 12.6 12.8 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 
Median duration, in weeks... aes 6.8 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average | 2000 2001 
= — 
unemployment 2000 2001 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
=) ai 
MOO LOSES coe teccaae estes | 2,492 | 3,428 | 2,514] 2,762| 2,856] 2,995] 3,020] 3,132] 3,249] 3,294] 3,438] 3,595] 4,297] 4,501| 4,492 
On temporary layoff..........:-0:ses+ 842 1,044 937 | 1,002 950 988 | 1,023] 1,055 990 | 1,020} 1,071] 1,114] 1,288} 1,157] 1,107 
Not on temporary layoff................ | 1,650 2,379 1,577 1,760 1,906 | 2,007 1,997 | 2,077 | 2,259] 2,274| 2,367] 2,481 3,009 |} 3,344] 3,385 
Job leavers a 775 832 746 813 815 803 776 818 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 
PUT RNS cs ss rasescocenveceansncvevesresavees ] 1,957 2,029 1,899 1,921 1,900 1,908 1,991 1,827 1,921 1,948)) 23516251) 25102)) (2103) 2197s 2361 
NeW @Ntrant.......cscesccecssseeeseeseeeeeee] 431 453 466 439 387 410 456 467 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 
Percent of unemployed 
NOR IGSere he ele eee eee 44.1 50.8 44.7 46.5 47.9 49.0 48.4 50.2 50.4 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 
On temporary layoff... z 14.9 15.6 16.7 16.9 15.9 16.2 16.4 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 
Not on temporary layoff... = 29.2 35.3 29.7 32.0 32.0 32.8 32.0 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 
RIO DEC AVETS se ccc pe teete eee een tna 13.7 1235 13.3 13.7 13.7 13.1 12.4 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 idie7? 11.3 10.5 11.0 
FRESH AIS sececanesnesnesewsscateedsvssiusevvess 34.6 30.1 33.8 32.4 31.9 31.2 31.9 29.3 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 Zins) 28.6 
New entrants rere 7.6 6.7 8.3 74 6.5 6.7 7.3 7.5 7.3 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

SETA eae eae ee 1.8 2.4 1.8 1.9 2.0 24 24 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.2 3.2 
Job leavers. a 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
RReentrants:cepcccreerees ee cesraaieee onan 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 ere 

1 


Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age 

2000 2001 Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
Total, 16 years and OVET............:00045 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 49 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 
V6;t0:24 VOarsinc. sv vceesecissexsconoos 9.3 10.6 9:2 9.5 9.5 9.9 10.3 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 11.7 11.9 
IG :tOid SiyOars. er tsccceescsccesesseecs 13.1 14.7 13.1 13.7 13.5 13.8 14.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 
16 to 17 years ee 15.4 17.1 15.8 16.6 16.9 5.9 16.7 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 
TBO VOars iors <csse.cesnercte 11.6 13.2 11.6 11.5 11.0 12:2 12.6 12:5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 
20 it0124 YOONS cccscccssecsesscceavescees te) 8.3 7.0 7.2 163, TEN 8.2 7.9 8.2 Tet. 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 
25 years and over 3.0 3,7 3.0 sh | Kd 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 
25 to 54 years a 3.1 3.8 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 46 4.7 
55 years and OVEL........sceeee 2.6 3.0 2.6 aed 2.8 raf Pail 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 
Men, 16 years and ovef............0:0++ 3.9 4.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.7 5.1 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 
16:10:24 Vearsnanniccsertreccsred 9.7 11.4 9.7 10.2 10.6 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 1.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 
AG tO! 19: YOars:s-cccsssscveccccssevaces 14.0 15.9 14.1 14.8 15.0 14.3 15.1 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 SANE 17.2 
16 to 17 years.. ae 16.8 18.8 18.4 19.0 18.4 16.2 18.7 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 
18:0) T9'VOarSioe,-csscseeceoesseses 12.2 14.1 11.7 11.9 12.9 12.7 12.9 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 4521 16.2 15.6 
2010/24 VOAatSe vccccisc-csssasossneas 7.3 8.9 7.2 TAYE 8.1 8.9 8.6 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 
25 years and over.. oF 2.8 3.6 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 
25 10154 VOAarSicpscavccscscadesseses 2.9 3.7 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 
55 years and ovel..........0 a 3.3 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 
Women, 16 years and ovel............ 41 4.7 4.0 44 41 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 
16 to 24 years... nae 8.9 9.7 8.7 8.8 8.3 8.9 9.7 8.8 9.2 9:7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 
16 to 19 years..... os 12.1 13.4 12.1 12.5 11.9 13.3 13.2 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 
16 to 17 years.. me 14.0 15.3 13.2 14.0 15.3 15.6 14.5 13.8 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 
WStOMO VearSeaencerceccaces 10.8 12.2 11.6 11.1 8.8 11.6 12.2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 
20 10:24 VOATS wenccesssstsececesnence 7.0 5 6.7 6.7 6.3 6.4 7.8 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 
25 years and over.. 3.2 3.7 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 
25 to 54 years.. 3.3 3.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.8 
2.6 2.7 2.4 2.4 72 2.3 25 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State New| OO Nee, Sinte Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
2000 | 2001° | 2001° 2000 | 2001" | 2001° 

Alabamatiscassacarsessccctststactsinh ee acepeearesee ceed 4.6 5.3 D:8)| MISSOUF eaninccsesssasedircaastyes tec seecessneraccees 3.5 4.5 4.7 
Alaska... 6.2 6.0 SiC I MORAN Asesecccransns-renratcusnsccnvensssecectcveas-esic 47 4.5. 45 
3.7 2.2 2.9 3.0 3.2 

4.2 4.3 4.4 6.3 6.5 

4.8 5.8 2.3 3.8 41 

2.6 4.2 ALTA ANOW I OLSCY ssissscassvatseceseesesssissten-ovconrarenaren 3.8 4.8 47 

2.0 3.2 Se: IINGW MOXICO. casesteccrsvetscnerasrstereesnrencseaeeeey 5.3 5.9 6.0 

3.8 3.0 S20] NOW) VOI Ke. is isaccoceszsuzsevcrassssecacsersevtssepracvits 4.5 5.0 5.5 

6.0 6.4 6.7|| North Carolina... or 3.9 §.5 6.1 

3.6 Sul Bi! NOM DakOtateccccccccsccscvecnsstanceesecaresnesneey 2.8 2.0 2.4 

GOOlGIA ss sissies coos pen tasdacnodnecnces 3.4 41 AAO UNO ses ccncnerereseascs-cessweten Vales ssaedecaaunsereeeaee| 4.0 4.5 48 
Hawaii. 44 5.3 5.7|| Oklahoma... 2.9 3.8 41 
Idaho........... 4.8 4.8 5.1]| Oregon... 4.4 6.6 7.4 
MUN WORSE. cen cccentneaseccsncccisatbatrtsenvetctcncerees cae 4.3 5.6 5.8]| Pennsylvania.. . 4.3 5.0 5.0 
UNAM coche ctucisatuassece ocasescevas sn casen 2.8 48 DO MRMOGOIISIANGE 5. cacdeerrcsccrcsscssseenercccoaes tee 3.7 4.2 44 
LOW Stevcccssnsntshavirece-vccssesnent ccnesereenceresis 2.6 3.4 S41 South Carolia. -c.rceccscenccscccertesenvercoteress 3.3 5.5 5.4 
Kansas... sual 3.7 4.0 4-A\\| SOUth| DAKOTAE: «+ <scecsscaserovessvaccrsassesccecnescte 2.3 3.2 Pa) 
KOntUuCk yicosscacecccccccesscheceteyesavesssessessasscs 41 5.1 5.4]| Tennessee..... 4.2 4.5 4.6 
OUISTAN Es eccacsrerasscaeeucesorvste-csuxestecraemnecns 6.0 5.6 6.3]| Texas...... 4.0 5.3 5.5 
MAURO conn ccsssnacoxesnentistenceseactecnsucen dee cee ates 2.9 4.3 4.2!|| Utah.. 3.2 4.3 4.5 
Maryland....... 3.8 4.4 Med le V OMOM trscesecesas tesa eeceuesmenctmecaetsteretareaees ee 2.8 3.2 3.7 
Massachusetts. = 2.5 4.2 4.3}| Virginia... nce 2.41 3.7 4.0 
BAIGINNG AN Sreencncesrs cccen meterann caace-sesseqeeneces 3.8 5.3 SB Washington: ccscsecccssssesecenesecsetarsetececneoese 5.1 6.6 a 
MINE SO faa coc c fea aaxeacepeseescxenosnvectarphatacanis 3.2 3.7 SB PWOESEMITGIMiaveecssoscrcescerescccsccarbcecsercarceasserts 5.6 4.4 4.6 
MUISSISSI DDI ceccsccsrinaccsccsraccesensevces see siceu nase 5.6 5.4 6.1|| Wisconsin... i 3.3 4.5 4.7 
WYOMING ose cn cescncecevercovessvsecersavenstavessucraced 3.9 3.8 3.8 


s Nov. Oct. Nov. Poe Nov. Oct. 
ik: 2000 | 2001" | 2001” sy 2000 | 2001" 

PAD AM Ain erevessiocaccssscsneconsssoniccassee 1,936.4 1,910.0 1;906:011]|| MISSOUNTE: .cocccssseseusescsssnececsecevencs | 2,764.3 2,724.4 
Al BSA aca. 8 ecidecasssivierssssscceaasareens 284.4 290.4 289.5 391.1 395.0 
ANI ZONAivevcascsssosessssaccccsevvessunseacay | (Ope 70.0) 2,260.9 2,253.1 911.5 909.4 
Arkansas... 1,166.8 1,165.3 1,165.3 1,047.0 1,056.1 
CAbifON Nias cress nvssesssssctes rox aekeceess 14,707.2 14,772.5 | 14,721.3 624.5 619.5 
COMODO: scscscsnsteatzsesesaccsscsesnscnnss 2,244.7 2,239.4 2522 TAN NCW GOKSCY -rocseseccanastssaicsstsronesses 4,022.0 4,025.8 
COnnSCtCUR:..cceccvesasscssve-setesen rs 1,695.9 1,684.0 1,682.4 || New Mexico. 747.6 757.5 
DGlaWare ie craccryccscicessrcceespesssassnsoa 426.0 422.7 421.0 || New York..... 8,680.8 8,629.4 
District of Columbia 647.5 650.5 651.0 || North Carolina. 0 3,970.8 3,974.8 
FOTIA seictscisncecvssssecacsaosseceestoonereess 7,164.4 7,337.0 7,327.4 || North Dakota............00.-cssssscssessees 328.0 327.7 
GOO Gaia tissiziccsicdenrscacteerceess 4,016.3 3,975.3 3,937.35 TOM Oteccannecccorisanxenccuasascrtsexerel| SE OLODOL7: 5,636.2 
HAWAII ies scccsscasscecaczoisneseratsccavsecers 557.6 551.5 547.7 || Oklahoma. 1,491.4 1,505.0 
(GAR Ois: sccsaisenesseaaticeescasixesaveeossees 566.9 568.2 568.2 || Oregon..... 1,615.3 1,582.1 
Illinois. 6,021.3 5,989.6 5,967.8 || Pennsylvania... 5,728.2 S715: 
HVCUAN Gao: scepeessaetastapoteeowssraanauea 3,013.3 2,966.9 2,961.9 || Rhode Island...........cessceseseeeeee 477.3 478.6 
NOW sa cao sneered oassccrasderoe-eeateacany 1,486.1 1,488.3 1,490.0 || South Carolina... eeeeeseeeeeees 1,900.5 1,882.5 
KANSAS  ecppacerscccssnop=tgerversesontsaneass 1;353:3) 1,367.6 1,365.5 || South Dakota.. 379.9 378.8 
WROMEICKY seeds raussvoutcaeeecenseneneles ice 1,830.6 1,832.4 1,837.6 || Tennessee... 2,751.4 2,751.4 
Louisiana... 1,941.8 1,943.2 1,942.0 || Texas.... 9,538.8 9,658.9 
Malin rececseerenersoxseetrvecsseaccaeeaanac 610.5 609.1 BOSS |) UtAR racvcccsccsesccreccecsscsassccecescccossy 1,088.0 1,091.3 
Matrylanlicsscseseccasessarvacceaesseccacee>) 2,474.9 2,473.5 AT OLON VEL ON tererascesencecensetesasarscderecsect | 299.8 299.3 
Massachusetts........:cccccccsseeeeenees 3,348.7 3,354.1 3,350.7 || Virginia..... 3,539.1 3,563.1 
MWiGhigan nasercrccscreacrrerce-ess 4,702.0 4,660.1 4,651.9 || Washington..... 2,737.8 2,731.6 
Minnesota. 2,678.2 2,658.9 2,653.9 || West Virginia... 737.1 133:3 
Mississippi... 1,153.3 1,133.9 1,133.7 || Wisconsin........... 2,842.6 2,832.7 

WYOMING iiececrconvavencesveccertecesercenes 239.9 245.2 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


aise Annual average} 2000 2001 = 
t 
Ki 2000 | 2001 Dec. Jan. Feb. [ Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.” | Dec.? 
.| 131,739 | 132,212 | 132,367 732,428 432,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 432,449 432,395 | 132,230 | 132,395 | 131,782 | 131,297 
PRIVATE SECTOR.... 111,079 | 111,339 | 111,753 | 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 11 1,390 | 111,249 | 110,784 | 110,421 | 110,234 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,709 | 25,121] 25,688] 25,633] 25,627] 25,602] 25,421] 25,324] 25,186 | 25,122 24,963 | 24,888] 24,746) 24,577| 24,448 
543 563 548 550 555 $57 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 564 
Metal mining 41 36 4 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 34 33 
Oil and gas extraction 311 337 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 336 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels... 114 113 112 halt 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 112 113 113 113 
Construction 6,698 5,861 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,852 6,951 6,847 
General building contractors...... 1,528 1,554 1,543 1,538 1,555 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,557 1,562 1,560 1,561 1,556 
Heavy construction, except 
PNNHHNG oes. cseccnesxeskoverennnnve 901 629 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 942 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,378 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,359 4,348 4,349 
Manufacturiing........ssescssesceseneesend 18,469 | 17,698) 18,349] 18,257] 18,192] 18,116] 18,009] 17,879] 17,757] 17,688] 17,533} 17,448} 17,325} 17,159 17,037 
Production workers... 12,628} 11,922] 12,466] 12,394] 12,323] 12,254] 12,166] 12,066] 11,956] 11,900] 11,782] 11,706} 11,626} 11,500 11,402 
Durable goods 11,138 | 10,638) 11,102) 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778] 10,692] 10,624} 10,523} 10,460} 10,363] 10,240] 10,153 
Production workersS.........:.+++ 7,591 7,122 7,517 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 EAST 7,102 7,022 6,970 6,897 6,805 6,743 
Lumber and wood products..... 832 795 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 784 780 
Furniture and fixtures...........0.. 558 527 555 552 549 548 543 540 532 531 519 $13 505 499 500 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POGUCES ia se reevsasstrenereccsersraces 579 671 577 679 578 578 577 574 572 569 568 567 566 562 558 
Primary metal industries.......... 698 651 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 638 633 619 612 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,537 1,479 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,454 1,435 1,427 
Industrial machinery and | 
GQUIPMEONG:.cccccesssccessecesseeccase 2,120 2,014 2,119 2,117 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,943 1,917 1,893 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMONE s-ccicscccecessesccssss 361 355 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 348 344 342 339 334 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN........ cece eseeeeeeeee 1,719 1,612 1,738 1,735 1,726 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,551 1,529 1,499 1,475 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONES. 4. sccsesessecsrsosvsces 682 647 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 591 583 
Transportation equipment....... 1,849 1,747 1,817 ire 1,786 1,775 1,768 UA AYE 1,749 1,752 1,750 1,735 1,714 1,706 1,693 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIDMONtseecccese.Ssccsereecerersecs 1,013 933 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 902 
Aircraft and parts.......0.cc00 465 463 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 447 
Instruments and related 
PYOQUCHS: ce5.0sseexsacccceorsscoxe| 852 859 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 843 838 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 385 
industries... : 394 385 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 377 
Nondurable goods 4 7,331 7,059 7,647 7,226 7,195 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,962 6,919 6,884 
Production workers...... | 5,038 4,800 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,736 4,729 4,695 4,659 
Food and kindred products. 1,684 1,685 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,691 1,683 
Tobacco products.. 34 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 32 
Textiie mill products 528 473 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 459 454 446 443 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOCUCIS cr ecccactaemsravenvemiess 633 565 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 571 554 551 542 533 529 
Paper and allied products : 657 635 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 624 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,492 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 1,445 
Chemicals and allied products} 1,038 1,033 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,027 1,024 1,021 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 128 128 127 127 
Rubber and miscellaneous 954 
Plastics products... 1,011 64 993 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 927 921 
Leather and leather products.. 71 64 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 59 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...........0000+ 106,050 | 107,091 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,036 | 106,850 | 106,849 
Transportation and public 7,070 
utilities. 7,019 7,070 7,108 7,106 7,123 glen 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,016 6,952 6,919 
Transportation . 4,529 4,531 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,472 4,414 4,390 
Railroad transportation... 236 227 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 476 481 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 482 479 480 485 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,856 1,854 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,830 1,831 
Water transportation.... 196 203 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 205 206 204 205 
Transportation by air... 1,281 1,288 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 | 1,198 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 4a ha 
Transportation services.......... 471 464 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 441 433 
Communications and public 
utilities... Beaevedecstasersteorst 2,490 2,540 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,538 2,529 
Communications... 1,639 1,692 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,689 1,684 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ‘ i ’ 
services.... 851 847 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 849 845 
Wholesale trade... 7,024 7,014 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,941 6,933 
Retail trade........ssssssssessessssesseses 23,307 | 23,488) 23,406 | 23,415 | 23,472 | 23,457] 23,530] 23,546] 23,561| 23,606 23,583 | 23,536 | 23,422 | 23,424] 23,365 
Building materials and garden , : : 
supplies. aan oe 1,016 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 
General merchandise stores..... 2,837 2,792 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 use ee ee oe oa 
Department stores.........c.ccc0 2,491 2,447 | _ 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 | 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,450 2,422 2.420 2.41 0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


T_T 


Industry Annual average | 2000 2001 
2000 2001 : Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
FOOG!StONES;<-<ssscansrcubovcanioc 3,521 3,542 3,532 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 3,536 3,531 3,538 3,542 3,539 3,530 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFvice stations..............008. 2,412 2,429 | 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,435 2,429 2,435 2,431 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 1,130 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 1,133 1,134 1,137 1,141 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,219 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,224 1,208 1,203 1,197 
Furniture and home furnishings | 
SOL OSscpactancecdcctseaceeanncesestceamens 1,134 1,140 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 1,138 1,136 1,136 1,143 
Eating and drinking places........ 8,114 8,215 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,187 8,198 8,203 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments.................... 3,080 3,142 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 3,144 3,130 3,094 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 7,560 7,623 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,634 7,638 7,627 


Finance ss - 3,710 3,759 °3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,758 3,761 3,772 3,769 
Depository institutions............. 4° 2,029 2,036 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,045 2,044 
Commercial banks....... aa 1,480 1,423 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,427 1,426 1,427 
Savings institutions... 253 256 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 257 259 260 
Nondepository institutions. 681 | 701 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 712 717 727 
Security and commodity 
DOK OP Soest ceerciaasncevcesenueacucedcn 748 763 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 755 755 750 751 741 
Holding and other investment | ; 
Offices | 251 | 259 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 257 258 258 259 257 
Insurance | 2,346 2,355 2,339 2,346 2351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 2,361 2,356 2,352 
INSUFANCE CAFTIEPS.........ce cece 1,589 1,596 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,597 1,594 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
GING SOTVIGG a ccnccccsncccnsesescreesen | 757 759 757 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 761 759 759 758 
PROBUS sch cans nnaphieciaansvunee an 1,504 1,510 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,512 1,511 1,506 
| 41,023 | 40,901 | 40,984) 41,020] 41,073] 40,993] 41,078} 41,085| 41,046] 41,129] 41,134] 40,995} 40,889) 40,942 
Agricultural services 832 801 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 838 | | 841 840 845 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,914 1,912 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,852 1,843 
Personal S@rviC@S..........cceceee 1,251 1,275 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 Wiehe 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,281 1,271 1,287 
Business services..... «| 9,858 9,627 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 9,467 9,356 9,343 
Services to buildings...... ay 994 1,001 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 997 995 996 992 
Personne! supply services 3,887 3,531 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,378 3,282 3,247 
Help supply services.............. | 3,487 3,142 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,113 3,106 3,005 2,913 2,889 
Computer and data 
PrOCeSSING SEFVICES.........0006+ 2,095 2,193 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,201 2,189 2,189 
Auto repair services 
PRTC DEN KG seen concceste <cteeeweceua-r 1,248 1,302 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,305 1,304 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 | 362 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 362 360 359 
Motion pictures 594 592 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 586 582 584 579 
Amusement and recreation 
SOO WICC S iv scene wecsctense- tas avessatann 4 1,728 1,771 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 UV ens 1,766 1,781 1,762 i772 
Health S@rvic@S........ssssseseeeeseese 10,197 | 10,497) 10,184] 10,211] 10,236] 10,259] 10,280] 10,296] 10,329] 10,354] 10,384 | 10,408] 10,431] 10,458 | 10,483 
Offices and clinics of medical 
OO CIONS =. cre retteraceeenseteettacsnnseaed 1,924 1,979 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,000 2,002 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities sis 1,795 1,822 1,803 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,834 1,837 1,842 
Hospitals. 3,990 4,095 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,135 4,149 4,158 
Home health care services...... 643 650 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 657 659 
RBGAl SGIVICES-< 7. cccenscacrJucssenevird 1,010 1,026 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 1,030 1,032 


2,325 2,420 2,357 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,436 2,439 2,462 
2,903 305' 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,096 3,100 3,106 


Educational services. 
Social services... 


Child day care services. | 712 749 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 756 757 755 757 
Residential care ay 806 843 823 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 851 854 855 853 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens...............+.4 106 110 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 
Membership organizations........ 2,475 2,498 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,505 2,505 
Engineering and management 
SEXMICOSacctomnecvsvypreestraesenae ses 3,419 3,525 3,490 3,496 3,504 3,510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,538 3,543 3,539 
Engineering and architectural 
SOMVICOS fey ses westecnnseseveb boners 1,017 1,060 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,065 1,064 
Management and public 
relations 1,123 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,122 1,124 1,127 1,124 
Government 20,873 | 20,614} 20,629] 20,680] 20,711] 20,747] 20,770] 20,828} 20,932) 21,005} 20,981 | 20,998) 21,000 | 21,063 
Federal 2,616 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,625 2,607 2,614 


Federal, except Postal 


1,767 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,779 1,777 1,774 
4,880 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,919 4,916 4,930 
2,088 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 2,117 2,122 2,129 2,107 2,109 2,117 
2,792 2,772 2,772 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,812 2,607 2,813 
13,377 | 13,192] 13,216] 13,240] 13,262] 13,285] 13,304] 13,326] 13,397] 13,470) 13,423) 13,454 13,843 | 13,519 
7,567 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,515 7,595 7,630 7,643 
Other local governme: 6,810 §,735 5,748 5,761 5,811 5,828 5,853 5,876 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average | 2000 2001 

T 7 an it as a 
2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.?| Dec.” 
+ — r + —— ee 
PRIVATE SECTOR...............0ccccsecseen 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........::cecceeeeereseed 41.0 40.3} 40.1] 405] 40.3] 405] 406] 405] 40.4) 405] 403] 40.2] 40.0} 40.0} 40.1 
(MINING fo ccccnceses-ccscnasicesccresses saves ttecssace 43.1 43.4| 425] 43.1] 43.2] 438] 440] 439] 433] 433] 43.4] 43.5] 43.1] 43.2/ 43.1 
MANUFACTURING..........-.s02002eeeeeeeeneed 41.6 40.7| 406] 41.0) 40.9] 41.0] 41.0] 40.7} 40.7] 408| 40.7; 406] 405] 403] 40.6 
OVeErtiMe NOUES<;.cccscsrevessesccrsveneecnersses 4.6 3.9 41 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.8 
Durable: qoOdssi2.<tessssscssesersseccssecreeses 42.1 41.0| 41.0] 41.3] 41.1] 41.3] 41.3] 41.0] 409] 41.2] 41.1] 409] 40.7| 404) 40.9 
Overtime hours... as 4.7 3.9 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.8 


41.0 40.3 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 40.9 41.1 40.6 40.5 40.7 


Lumber and wood products... H 
40.0 36.9} 38.8] 39.2} 39.1 39.1 39.3| 386] 38.4] 39.7| 39.7] 388] 383] 384] 389 


Furniture and fixtures............. 


Stone, clay, and glass products See 43.1 43.6 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.0 43.9 43.8 43.6 
Primary metal industries..............000 44.9 43.6 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4| 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.7 43.2 42.6 43.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCtS ta teccenccrestuesteertesstescevseatsenned 46.0 44.5 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 44/0 43.3 43.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.7 41.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.7 441 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIPMEONR, erereccesecrsececescscsscesavenccnsncs 41.1 39.4 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.8 39.3 
Transportation equipment. ee 43.4 41.9} 41.5) 420] 42.0) 420) 424] 424) 419! 422]; 428} 41.5] 41.3) 41.3 41.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 44.4 42.7 41.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.3 41.9 42.2 43.1 


41.3 40.6 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 4441 40.7 40.3 40.5 
39.0 37.9 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.8 


Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods............csescsseseseeseseee 40.8 40.3} 40.1 40.6} 40.4) 405; 405; 403] 404] 403) 40.1 40.2; 40.2) 40.0; 40.2 
Overtime hours aes 4.4 4.0 4] 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 41 41 3.9 4.0 
Food and kindred products................. 41.7 41.1 40.9 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.1 40.8 40.9 
Textile mill products............ccceeseeeees 41.2 40.0; 405} 40.7}; 404) 405) 403] 403) 404] 39.7] 398] 39.8] 39.7} 39.5) 40.0 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.2 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.8 36.9 37.3 
Paper and allied products............-:..0 42.5 41.7) 41.7} 41.9) 41.7) 41.8) 420) 41.6) 41.7] 41.9] 412] 416] 41.5] 41.3 41.5 
Printing and publishing.......... ved 38.3 38.1 | 37.0] 384} 384] 386] 382) 38.0 38.0 | 38.2 38.0 38.1 38.0 37.8 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.1 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.7 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.0 41.9 


Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.............. reel 41.4 41.7 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.7 41.2 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.4 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.3 36.0 36.6 37.5 


SERVICE-PRODUCING................:sceeeeee 32.8 32.7 32.7 | 32.9| 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLICIUTINITNEG Zs ctcscscccrescaccorceen 38.6 38.1 38.7) 38.7] 38.5 38.3 | 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 37.6 37.8 37.7 37.7 

WHOLESALE TRADE ..............cc2eeeeee00e 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.3 


RET ASTRA DE necececcceosmensraretcenctcacesnxaes 28.9 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


ee 


Annual average | 2000 2001 
Industry = 
2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.? Dec.” 
+ +. 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.54 | $14.59 
Goods-producing..............seeceeseeeeees 15.40 | 15.93] 15.65 | 15.67| 15.74] 15.79] 15.78] 15.86 | 15.90] 15.93] 16.01| 16.04] 16.05] 16.05] 16.15 
NAMI seis crcesectsxarctatacasnsscacscnssnscsencccannat | 147.24] 17.65| 17.43| 17.49] 17.52] 17.55| 17.53] 17.54 | 17.73| 17.74| 17.69| 17.67] 17.73| 17.85| 17.80 
IS ONSTUCHON Se-es ee cote etencesenetecancs 17.88} 18.33 | 18.17} 18.28 | 18.30] 18.33] 1815] 18.22 | 1828] 18.26] 18.35 | 18.36 | 18.38 | #HHHH) 18.58 
Manufacturing 14.38 | 14.84] 1458] 14.54] 14.63] 14.66] 14.72] 14.78 | 14.81] 1486] 14.93] 14.96] 14.97] 15.05) 15.10 
Excluding Overtime..........sceseceseenenes 13.62 14.15 | 13.88) 13.83) 13.94] 13.96 | 14.04] 14.09 | 14.13 | 14.18] 14.24] 14.28] 14.31] 14.38] 14.41 
Service-producing.................--.cs00--| 13.24 13.85 | 13.53] 13.54] 13.62| 13.68] 13.73] 13.76 | 13.84] 13.87) 13.93] 13.98] 14.01] 14.081 1/13 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 16.22 16.89| 16.50] 16.51 | 16.64] 16.68] 16.74) 16.76 | 16.91 | 16.88} 16.95] 17.02 | 17.09| 17.23] 17.23 
Wholesale trade.........csecseeeeeeseeseees 15.20 | §15.80| 15.55} 15.53 | 15.60] 15.68] 15.74] 15.70 | 15.86 | 15.84] 15.81 | 15.95 | #HHHHH) 15.91) 16.04 
Fatal trades. nccscasccrtsimucnarensse 9.46} 9.82| 965] 964] 9.69] 9.72} 9.74) 9.79 9.83 | 9.84} 9.87] 9.87] 9.91 9.98 | 9.99 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 15.07} 15.84] 15.35| 15.44) 15.55| 15.61 | 15.64] 15.74 | 15.86) 15.91 | 15.99] 16.01] 16.05] 16.07] 16.16 
SONICS ase oea cieasbhsaaesarcaaesecsasssbetessassns 13.91 14.61 | 14.23] 14.25] 1435] 14.40| 14.48) 14.49] 14.54] 14.61] 14.71] 14.76] 14.81] 14.87) 14.94 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Coe ge ee nee ok nan A 7.86 8.00| ‘7.94| 7.90} 7.92] 7.95| 7.94] 7.93 7.95| 8.00} 8.03] 8.02] 806] 8.11 8.16 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 2000 2001 
Industry i a7 Pp Pp 
2000 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.° | Dec. 
+ +— - — —- 
PRIVATE SECTOR iticcccrcnecarercrsrescastecs $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 $14.56 | $14.64 
MINING Ss coco hace cccsesccscncescosscccctsececcecesees 17.24 17.65 | 17.54| 17.67| 17.61| 17.57| 17.60 | 17.49] 17.59] 17.67] 17.53 17.67] 17.70 | 17.79) 17.90 
CONSTRUCTION. cccccsasccr-scccccceccscvevsvszes 17.88 18.33 | 18.23] 18.17] 18.16] 18.30] 18.07] 18.17] 18.21] 18.32] 18.43] 18.50] 18.55) 18.51) 18.65 
MANUFACTURING. ..........cccccceeeeeeeene ed 14.38 14.84| 14.67] 1459] 14.61] 1465] 14.74] 14.75] 14.79) 14.84] 14.89] 15.01) 14.97) 15.07) 15.19 
Durable QOOdS............scssscssesseeeeeereeey 14,82 15.28) 15.11] 14.98] 15.03] 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25] 15.37] 15.49] 15.45) 15.55] 15.68 
Lumber and wood produCcts...........:00+ 11.93 12.25 | 12.12] 12.13] 12.08] 12.08] 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32 | 12.37] 12.45] 12.34] 12.41 | 12.37 
Furniture and fixtures ads 11.73 12.21] 11.93] 11.92] 12.03] 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24] 12.29] 12.35] 12.39] 12.40] 12.56 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.03 | 14.72] 14.65] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96} 15.03] 15.13] 15.12} 15.17] 15.22] 15.20} 15.16} 15.23 
Primary metal industries............::00++1 16.42 16.96 | 16.65] 16.66] 16.58] 16.63] 16.90] 16.82] 16.96] 17.11] 17.06] 17.27 | 17.12| 17.31) 17.26 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOGUCTS ercemercscsseasetsecunsenstacsessrosncne 19.82 20.43 | 19.88] 20.16] 20.05] 20.00} 20.37] 20.26] 20.39] 20.48] 20.63] 20.91 | 20.55} 20.75) 20.61 
Fabricated metal products 13.87 14.26 | 14.09] 13.99] 14.03] 14.08] 14.11 | 14.23} 14.25] 14.27] 14.34] 14.42] 14.33] 14.44] 14.63 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.91 | 15.81 | 15.73] 15.74] 15.77| 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90} 15.96] 16.05] 16.09] 16.15] 16.33 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUINDIMGN ei ceecescsececcrececsecceesetcvanacsesus 13.80 14.53 | 14.17] 14.07] 14.16] 14.26] 14.39 | 14.38] 14.51 | 14.59] 14.72] 14.84] 14.78] 14.87 | 15.01 
Transportation equipMent..........0 18.45 19.01 | 19.00| 18.57] 18.68] 18.76| 18.77] 18.83] 18.90 | 18.80 | 19.08] 19.31 | 19.37 | 19.51] 19.65 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.79 19.36 | 19.31 | 18.77) 18.91] 19.02] 19.13] 19.18] 19.25} 19.04] 19.39] 19.68] 19.82} 19.96 | 20.19 
Instruments and related products 14.43 14.87 | 14.80 | 14.64] 1460/| 14.73 | 14.80] 14.75] 14.81] 14.98} 15.00] 15.06] 15.00} 15.03] 15.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...... 11.63 12.19 | 11.94] 11.98) 11.98] 12.05] 12.04] 12.10] 12.07 | 12.12 | 12.23 | 12.37 | 12.27 | 12.46 | 12.67 
Nondurable goods.............00ssssssseee0 13.69 14.17 | 13.97] 12.97 | 13.97] 13.97 | 14.12 | 14.07} 14.11 | 14.23 | 14.17 | 14.31 | 14.28 | 14.37] 14.45 
Food and kindred products............0+ 12.50 12.88 | 12.71 | 12.70} 12.65} 12.68] 12.79] 12.83) 12.86) 12.93] 12.87] 12.95 | 12.91 | 13.11 | 13.21 
MODACCO PLODUCtS icccsie-ossecensvesssvazentensn) 21:57, 22.28) 721.76))|| (21:84)\| 24.49)))) "22'68)| 227591) (23!01 i 235171 23:63) ot CO 21 7Onne lag meeensenmmeere | 
Textile mill products eck 11.16 11.35:| 11.27) 14:32) 11.27 | 41.31 | 19230))- 11-29) 19-232))) 19°37) 49.097) 11409) “1d S45) t-43 62 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.30 9.47 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.49 9.58 9.47 
Paper and allied products..............02+ 16.25 16.86 | 16.61] 16.53} 16.54] 16.56] 16.74] 16.72| 16.90 | 16.99} 16.87) 17.12] 17.11 | 17.13] 17.17 
Printing and publishing.............:seee 14.40 14.82 | 14.66) 1459] 1464] 1469] 14.75| 14.75| 14.74] 14.83) 14.87] 15.01] 14.96} 14.93] 15.04 
Chemicals and allied products. : 18.15 18.59 | 18.47] 18.34] 18.41 | 1833] 18.64] 18.52] 18.55] 18.69] 1854] 18.86] 18.70] 18.74] 18.81 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.00 22.09 | 22.31 | 22.10 | 22.21] 21.83 | 22.09 | 21.83] 21.78 | 22.02 | 22.20) 22.27| 22.36 | 22.38 | 21.95 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 12.85 13.39 | 13.20) 13.24] 13.31] 13.19] 13.33 | 13.30} 13.30] 13.388] 13.44) 13.51] 13.48] 13.53] 13.67 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.18 10.31 | 10.37) 10.51} 10.35] 10.46] 10.37) 10.26} 10.30} 10.25] 10.35] 10.25] 10.21! 10.09] 10.25 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. <..- oc cc cceccccsorsrssceoeced © 10:22 16.89 | 16.53 | 16.56] 16.68) 16.65} 16.78] 16.70] 16.83! 16.89] 16.97] 17.07] 17.09| 17.23] 17.26 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............ssec-ssessseeses 15.20 15.80 | 15.58} 15.56) 15.62) 15.58| 15.86] 15.66] 15.77] 15.88] 15.75] 16.03) 15.85] 15.91] 16.16 
RRETANESIRADE ssi cseusssrcccnasvesusseucsecssoosal 9.46 9.82 9.65 9.69 9:72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 9.98 9.99 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE................00eeeeee4 15.07 15.84 | 15.32 | 15.45/ 15.63] 15.67! 15.81 | 15.74] 15.75) 15.85] 15.84] 16.05] 15.96] 16.04| 16.21 
SERVICE Ocacccensrpsnctnecccncsarsscsestsnancececss 13.91 14.61 | 14.33 | 14.39 | 14.47 | 1448] 1458] 1446] 14.39] 14.46] 14.46| 14.78] 14.80| 14.92] 15.09 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 2 
Industry ge| 2000 2001 
2000 | 2001 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars..... $474.38 | $490.09 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.04 | $503.62 
Seasonally adjusted.. | - -| 479.83 482.63 | 483.97 486.03 | 485.98} 487.01 489.40 | 490.43] 489.60] 492.75] 491.98} 495.81 499.66 
Constant (1982) dollars... | 272.16 273.64 272.51 269.74 270.62 270.89 271.70 | 269.39] 271.46] 275.22| 273.82 275.88 | 274.50 276.10 | 282.30 
RBI: cn sactids woice nc asedesnannannnoncn | 743.04 766.01 747.20 750.98 751.95 757.27 | 765.60 769.56 768.68 772.18 | 764.31 777.48 | 773.49 | 764.97 | 771.49 
CONSTRUCTION........ccccccecssescseeees 702.68 718.54 694.56 | 692.28 682.82 702.52 695.70 728.62 728.40 740.13 739.04 736.30 | 732.73 720.04 714.30 
MANUFACTURING | 
Cuirrant:Gollarse. cc ccscsesschicssopeccses §98.21 603.99 607.34 596.73 591.71 597.72 588.13 | 600.33} 603.43) 598.05] 607.51 615.41 609.28 | 613.35] 627.35 
Constant (1982) dollars... | 343.21 337.24 344.69 336.76 332.61 335.61 328.38 | 333.52 | 334.87] 333.36 | 338.63 | 341.14 339.24 342.08 | 351.65 
Durable goods..............:cceeeeeeeee 623.92 626.48 630.09 | 615.68 | 613.22 620.20 607.11 624.31 626.36 | 617.63] 633.24 639.74 631.91 636.00 | 652.29 
Lumber and wood products. | 489.13 496.13 486.01 477.92 473.54 | 483.20 483.99 | 497.34 | 498.57 502.66 | 509.64 517.92 504.71 503.85 | 502.33 
Furniture and fixtures................ 469.20 474.90 476.01 464.88 | 461.95 | 467.15 | 457.45| 462.22) 468.99| 481.03} 491.60} 489.06] 478.25) 479.88} 501.14 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... «| 626.24 655.31 624.13 | 613.84 610.69 631.53 | 638.79 | 665.83 | 670.26] 669.82| 676.58| 686.42] 674.88| 668.56| 664.03 
Primary metal industries........... 737.26 739.46 735.93 | 731.37 716.26 | 718.42 730.08 | 731.67 | 744.54 742.57 | 743.82 766.79 | 737.87 | 747.79| 768.07 
Blast fumaces and basic P 
steel products. ......... cece 911.72 909.14 890.62 901.15 | 882.20 884.00 920.72 899.54 | 919.59} 919.55 | 920.10 959.77 | 900.09} 908.85} 902.72 
Fabricated metal products........ : §90.86 588.94 596.01 581.98 580.84 585.73 | 567.22 589.12 | 589.95) 582.22) 595.11 §98.43 | 590.40} 594.93] 617.39 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDITIONE: cue. ceacscsasnnssacacss 656.21 657.54 662.44 655.94 648.49 | 651.30 628.03 | 644.23 640.71 640.77 | 640.00 648.42 648.43 | 649.23] 669.53 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGRIFOTTION Ec: cos csssccvesuascnssenscss 567.18 572.48 585.22 567.02 566.40 568.97 564.02 | 559.38 §70.24 558.80 | 577.02 584.70 | 584.39] 580.85} 603.40 
Transportation equipmert......... | 800.73 796.52 807.50 772.51 775.22 789.80 765.82 | 804.04] 799.47 765.16 | 814.72 809.09 | 807.73) 818.52] 841.02 
Motor vehicles and 
QORMOMIION Yo coccnctesvscccogeces 834.28 826.67 826.47 778.96 786.66 | 808.35 791.98 | 840.08 | 839.30 780.64 | 858.98 | 844.27 | 840.37 852.29 | 890.38 
Instruments and related 
(2 10. 6 | op eS 595.96 606.70 621.72 603.17 605.90 605.40 | 594.96] 602.48} 602.77 605.19 | 606.00} 618.97] 609.00} 610.22} 624.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...! 453.57 462.00 | 460.88 | 454.04 454.04 461.52 | 450.30} 458.59] 463.49) 458.14) 468.41 467.59 | 462.58| 464.76| 483.99 
| 
Nondurable goods..... 558.55 571.05 569.98 | 565.79 560.20 561.59 | 559.15 | 564.21 568.63 569.20 | 571.05 | 582.42] 576.91 589.99 | 589.56 
Food and kindred products 621.25 | 529.37 | 528.74} 520.70} 509.80|) 513.54) 510.32} 522.18; 528.55| 528.84] 535.39] 543.90] 538.35] 544.07] 549.54 
Tobacco products... 877.90 | 893.43) 892.16 | 832.26] 831.66 | 893.89) 885.53] 906.59) 956.92] 952.29) 878.19] 885.36] 881.43] 899.50} 917.27 
Textile mill products. 459.79 454.00 462.07 | 459.59 | 449.67 |) 458.06| 444.09} 454.99 | 458.46 | 444.57] 456.74 458.28 | 540.20] 454.91 466.56 
Apparel and other textile | 
products... «| 351.54 353.23 353.25 | 349.31 352.87 355.70 346.45 | 355.88 | 357.21 349.68 | 350.22 | 350.85] 348.28] 354.46] 365.31 
Paper and allied products......... 690.63 703.06 705.93 | 697.57 683.10 687.24 688.01 690.54 701.35 | 708.48} 695.04 722.46 715.20 717.75 | 726.29 
Printing and publishing... §51.52 564.64 564.41 555.88 557.78 | 565.57 554.60 | 556.08) 557.17] 563.54| 568.03} 577.89 | 571.47] 573.31 577.54 
Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 786.36 788.67 | 781.28 778.74 773.53 790.34 | 783.40 782.81 790.59 | 778.68 797.78 | 791.01 794.58 | 799.43 
Petroleum and coal products....} 932.80 | 943.24 952.64 987.87 | 957.25 936.51 965.33 | 910.31 934.36 | 953.47 | 954.60 | 955.38} 936.88] 935.48} 906.54 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | 
plastics products........ | 531.99 | 544.97 543.84 544.16 543.05 | 538.15) 529.20|) 539.98 | 543.97] 535.20 | 544.32 556.61 548.64 553.38 | 574.14 
Leather and leather products..... 381.75 375.28 382.65 384.67 373.64 375.51 369.17 | 370.39 | 378.01 360.80 | 379.85 377.20 369.60 373.33 | 385.40 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........cccceeeeees 626.09 643.51 638.06 | 632.59 | 637.18 362.70 641.00 | 632.93 642.91 650.27 | 646.56 | 648.66 | 646.00 649.57 | 661.06 
WHOLESALE TRADE.........2ccesee00e | 585.20 603.56 596.71 589.72 590.44 592.04 607.44 598.59 | 603.99) 611.38) 603.23} 620.36} 603.89) 607.76| 623.78 
| 
RETAIL TRADE............00.0.c000-1 273.39 | 282.82] 278.89] 273.26| 276.05} 276.62] 281.66) 280.69] 283.33} 288.22) 286.85 | 285.70) 283.01] 284.43] 291.71 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE .........ccceeseeeed 547.04 547.99 553.05 | 556.20 567.37 564.12 §80.23 | 565.78 570.15 | 581.70] 571.82 589.04 671.37 577.44 | 594.91 
BEEP Wl irae cctvenmaicnreiacaseaseasaosatessy 454.86 | 477.75 467.16 | 464.80 | 471.72| 472.05| 476.77| 469.95) 471.99| 478.63] 474.29] 483.31 479.52 484.90 | 496.46 


P = preliminary. 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonaily adjusted 


{In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


= 


Over 1-month span: 


60.2} 58.9} 57.1] 55.4} 58.4) 54.8) 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
57.2| 58.2) 54.2} 57.1) 54.4) 55.2} 57.9) 59.9] 56.8 
54.2| 47.7| 60.5} 57.8} 55.1] 52.0} 54.8} 55.1] 54.2 
45.0} 46.6] 44.3] 45.5} 43.9} 44.1] 38.7) 38.7) 41.2 


65.7| 62.2) 57.9} 57.5] 58.4 59.1] 59.2; 59.3) 59.2 
55.8} 58.1) 57.9} 57.2; 59.2) 59.8} 59.1; 61.0) 60.6 
56.2| 55.1) 57.9} 61.5} 56.4); 54.1/ 53.3) 55.7) 53.3 
49.2) 42.5] 42.4 40.5) 39.9) 38.8] 35.8} 35.0) 38.1 


62.5] 63.6} 60.5} 59.2) 586} 57.9) 59.6} 60.6) 59.9 
60.3} 56.7) 59.2} 61.8} 60.8) 62.2} 61.2) 62.3) 64.9 
63.7} 61.5) 55.5} 56.1] 58.6) 54.2) 54.8) 51.8) 542 
45.3] 44.1} 38.5) 37.1) 35.6} 34.4) 35.4 = - 


66.0] 64.0} 62.7) 61.9) 62.0) 60.9] 59.3} 60.8) 588 
60.8] 60.8} 61.6) 62.2} 61.3) 63.9} 63.0} 61.3) 60.9 
59.5) 58.4) 56.8} 55.7; 56.5) 54.2) 53.4) 53.0/ 51.8 
43.1] 40.5) 39.5) 39.4 = = = = = 


ib — 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
7 


53.3} 43.8} 48.2} 38.2) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5/ 41.2) 43.4 
42.3; 50.4) 39.3) 51.5) 39.3) 45.2) 46.3) 53.3} 46.7 
46.7} 41.2] 54.8) 53.7) 38.6] 346) 41.5} 43.8; 44.1 
31.3} 29.4) 33.1) 39.0) 27.6] 36.0) 29.4) 25.7) 28.7 


50.4) 46.7) 37.9) 41.5; 41.5) 41.9] 38.2) 36.8} 40.8 
41.8} 40.8) 45.2) 39.0} 45.2) 40.8) 449/ 46.3) 46.0 
42.3} 43.0) 48.5) 48.2) 33.6) 28.7) 30.5) 39.0} 35.7 
26.5| 22.4) 246) 21.0) 19.9) 19.9) 21.0} 17.3} 21.7 


40.4) 44.5) 40.1)! 37.5) 36.4) 34.9} 40.1) 37.1) 34.2 
41.2; 36.8; 39.7; 43.0) 41.5) 46.0} 40.4) 46.3) 51.5 
55.1} 43.8) 34.9) 33.5); 34.6] 30.1) 29.4; 25.0) 27.9 
20.6} 20.2} 15.1) 13.2) 14.0) 11.8} 15.8 = - 


46.7; 40.4; 40.1) 38.2) 37.5) 36.4) 34.6] 35.7) 34.2 
36.0} 37.9} 39.0} 40.1) 40.4) 445) 46.0) 449) 44.5 
37.9} 33.8) 31.3) 31.3) 31.3) 27.6) 25.4) 24.3) 21.3 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under Ul, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total, all industries? 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Establishments, first quarter . 


Employment, March 


Mining 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Construction 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Manufacturing 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Transportation and public utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Wholesale trade 


Establishments, first quarter . 


Employment, March 


Retail trade 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


Services 


Establishments, first quarter 


Employment, March 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 


2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 


100 to 249 
workers 


119,188 


17,898,597 


1,472 
216,446 


591 
89,714 


5,748 
846,989 


24,258 
3,738,404 


7,916 
1,190,918 


7,023 
1,035,929 


26,385 
3,881,052 


6,021 
912,146 


39,747 


Size of establishments 
(= ~— 
Total 
Fewer than 5 to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers 
7,544,641] 4,425,855] 1,302,659 850,579 590,880 206,465 
108,219,163} 6,833,324] 8,617,085] 11,473,999] 17,884,776] 14,216,170 
200,532 124,113 37,651 22,736 11,185 2,875 
1,702,575 179,162 249,010 302,609 326,736 196,672 
27,286 14,100 4,325 3,730 3,202 1,023 
scsakhaesebanecesansaunsasins 524,551 22,081 28,973 51,207 97,241 69,762 
750,528 480,477 126,855 76,279 46,546 13,238 
6,311,433 703,351 831,472] 1,025,169] 1,389,882 898,511 
406,405 147,552 67,397 61,163 61,505 30,575 
18,433,652 251,162 453,495 842,917] 1,922,856] 2,145,098 
315,711 174,930 49,171 36,484 30,723 12,953 
6,679,170 272,359 325,336 498,681 945,921 895,020 
665,681 401,881 110,078 77,360 52,159 15,193 
6,949,297 621,889 729,677| 1,047,490} 1,565,494) 1,035,485 
1,460,044 624,884 329,245 235,862 179,189 58,004 
22,811,016} 1,154,935] 2,204,437] 3,188,875| 5,441,488] 3,944,499 
671,901 438,944 114,369 62,167 35,553 11,632 
7,385,176 714,241 751,347 827,113) 1,065,414 798,270 
2,893,865] 1,882,763 451,723 271,232 169,884 60,870 
37,121,452} 2,772,286] 2,967,726} 3,644,616] 5,103,419] 4,226,235 
NOTE: 


250 to 499 
workers 


500 to 999 
workers 


11,724 


7,972,443 


106 


76 
52,916 


272 
182,570 


3,601 
2,447,483 


892 


414 
274,988 


1,170 
764,717 


900 
616,408 


4,292 
2,944,320 


Data for 2000 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
not add to totals due to rounding. 
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69,476 | 


618,762| 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


5,975 
12,662,900 


24 
36,271 


25 
37,821 


59 
85,617 


1,710 
3,655,517 


516 
1,205,795 


96 
142,183 


323 
571,105 


§12 
1,077,325 


2,710 
5,851,266 


Detail may 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average Avotage Total annual wages e Average nae ea 
year establishments teplacan (in thousands) wages y 
employment hae per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,899,243 129,925,813 4,585,814,470 35,296 679 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
7,849,064 127,055,641 4,453,123,123 674 
Private industry covered 
6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,642,451 110,064,902 3,885,818,913 35,305 679 
State government covered 
58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,106 4,370,562 158,632,362 36,296 698 
Local government covered 
114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 j 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,507 12,620,177 408,671,848 32,382 623 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,178 2,870,173 132,691,347 46,231 889 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


State 1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change 
Mota United States: <..cccscccsscsacssecrncaceceaseesnese 7,899,243 78,383 
MUCH SEAUTVERY wc ssa cost aceniahak cduoncasoaneiwckswecuneeaeene canine 113,816 1,942 1,877,787 6,735 
Alaska ... 18,848 60 275,766 6,833 
AI ZOMA \csuentsvunaaacansuesonc 115,922 3,340 2,221,413 70,875 
DATING AS: wascsnusavocnnnacaen 72,335 601 1,130,822 17,681 
Bee AM LORUMGI Et scue ea paste excapiuctcesectsaccateti nme 1,038,090 -21,749 14,887,118 493,044 
ROOTS as etn eon cncar eon eRe Eee eatin att 148,477 6,276 2,186,703 81,451 
Connecticut ............ 107,903 1,812 1,676,740 24,375 
Delaware ..........:.c:ecee 24,711 544 408,933 6,793 
District of Columbia a 28,380 1,445 635,811 20,107 
(0g ENE ees ea a Rte ret Rs eee ET 445,738 10,141 7,063,073 218,424 


FEN Met wanes nvesnanscntbescanetataonese : eS 227,630 9,218 3,896,423 101,668 
Hawaii ....... 34,022 1,559 553,124 15,379 
Idaho .. 45,411 1,140 563,015 20,607 
Illinois .... < 322,342 2,739 5,940,495 89,976 
BRM SAMAR ene coat seers santas reson scken gan 152,947 -988 2,936,489 29,633 
RONEN Yon ca Aca erscatinace dodeads enehiniasiasianumesucskoch 97,118 2,506 1,442,785 11,803 
Kansas .. 80,523 1,082 1,313,069 14,272 
Kentucky ... 107,838 2,501 1,762,549 31,082 
Louisiana ... 117,427 760 1,869,453 21,551 
ENDER oesretco assis eeencecbnnsenceenetens 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 
NSM SRI N rccepearae erect pes ck aeserencbebnaieers orecsee 146,555 1,113 2,406,502 59,623 
Massachusetts . = 187,401 354 3,274,924 83,282 
Michigan ....... 263,191 4,550 4,587,071 84,305 
Minnesota 155,404 4,625 2,607,997 57,205 
BOP SSISSIDIN oc cases aescusssvavervsixcsssovessasaosssascsasassant 64,109 368 1,137,236 -1,948 
BMRS SOU orcen osneyatvodsancecotasass foiseataaecsvuesnanpnaes ies 162,765 1,988 2,676,614 31,191 
Montana .... 38,370 1,606 379,122 7,883 
Nebraska ... 52,456 622 884,025 17,415 
Nevada ..........-+- ve 48,961 1,029 1,017,912 41,985 
OW FANIPSHING: <ccnsossconssrcctsecesntedecscnsarancnsewenre 46,020 590 606,061 14,836 
BROW sJOFSOY) onctcncececntnsasnsypsccvossusavatswssunvavasensea> 269,672| -16,049 3,878,717 86,340 
New Mexico . 48,013 719 717,395 16,491 
New York ..... 528,370 4,064 8,475,567 183,025 
North Carolina .. 222,892 7,928 3,861,729 57,360 
ReaD ESA GA coiranasent on er ueaee-osamenevantveasenessear ei 23,281 224 309,221 3,261 
BERG Glace ereox se pe ceerensse nv ansicovs suis sBupaviats rue saaseievor dus 281,502 1,587 5,514,414 63,287 
Oklahoma .. : 89,227 1,297 1,451,870 29,061 
Oregon ...... 110,196 -150 1,607,997 31,995 
Pennsylvania a 315,172 13,155 5,560,251 100,777 
FARIS ISHAIG 12oooce vadecstcescacessendess srouasaserasdesassvae 33,337 631 467,542 10,706 


ROCHE: CoA OMUIIEL ccnp aneves xe vecnetonspcduovsacvugssnaxsevevee 109,330 -2,033 1,821,033 28,888 
South Dakota ... 27,147 439 364,095 8,310 
Tennessee .... ie 125,665 367 2,667,270 40,226 
OXES <scccneo ie 488,114 6,744 9,287,230 270,589 
BRR areas ace esessecect noses we ip ecuasvt actecepsaencovadnvevesse 66,182 2,320 1,044,343 26,719 


BRETTON G wcussetvvaveasseascassoveqectrsswesccsvuesasscreessesene 23,900 835 296,354 8,365 
Virginia ...... 193,285 3,752 3,429,323 102,201 
Washington ... 220,904 8,764 2,708,125 64,395 
West Virginia . 46,823 14 686,717 6,109 
Wisconsin .. 145,792 898 2,735,929 44,478 


Debi eee icra econ POG 246 230,843 5,878 


25,164 
1,282 


BUONO RCO: ory tevecsaeeccad-tensaacrsvetedabiedvvestbverartaves 52,159 -10 1,027,554 
Virgin Islands 3,191 -32 42,220 


NOTE: Data for 2000 are preliminary and subject to revision. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Average Average annual Total annual wages 
establishments employment (in thousands) 


129,925,813 2,883,531 $4,585,814,470 $350,235,266 


1999- 
2000 
change 


2000 


54,525,432 1,957,806 

9,686,168 533,535 
72,431,416 6,786,654 
29,748,658 1,506,781 


613,261,503 72,373,274 


81,272,401 9,291,399 
76,199,312 5,672,870 
14,998,631 860,702 
33,709,739 2,379,904 
215,772,868 17,723,960 


133,188,119 10,496,682 
16,941,939 920,213 
15,600,609 1,473,980 

226,000,387 13,651,771 

91,075,756 3,790,545 


40,294,107 1,725,399 
38,547,821 2,140,627 
50,812,110 2,707,022 
$2,115,533 1,822,492 
16,344,365 916,386 


87,530,844 6,588,302 
145,163,150 16,375,342 
169,793,373 8,817,850 
92,369,487 6,952,226 
28,654,664 868,342 


84,007,364 4,733,265 
9,199,101 564,255 


24,454,268 1,374,587 
32,853,672 2,392,199 
21,049,033 2,046,606 


169,464,775 13,834,368 


19,726,620 1,315,800 
380,908,938 31,139,715 
120,011,633 7,926,195 

7,630,932 364,043 


179,272,488 
39,171,359 
52,686,533 

189,040,902 
15,250,403 


8,134,650 
2,444,586 
4,032,231 

10,540,425 

1,011,138 


51,303,078 

9,030,576 
81,507,681 
324,566,175 
30,522,121 


2,678,327 

574,769 
4,068,336 
27,938,668 
2,135,151 


8,570,480 
120,543,345 
100,360,839 

18,463,946 
83,984,601 
6,195,215 


622,830 
10,665,369 
5,883,356 
755,682 
4,299,145 
425,505 


19,314,130 
1,166,654 


716,892 
97,695 
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Current Labor Statistics; | Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment Average annual pay 


Ranked by 


County' Percent Percent 
: change, | Petrae change, 
1999-2000° | 4 990.09004 1999-2 
United States ..............0 129,925,813 2.3 35,296 5.9 
VOHEFSONTAL) css .cccceusnsvercces 384,552 BS) 34,015 3.8 
Madison, AL 154,344 lees 35,827 4.9 
Mobile, AL .... 169,477 1 28,611 24 
Montgomery, ¢ 132,028 ae 28,893 3.2 
Tuscaloosa, AL ... 76,436 Vb 29,067 2.5 
Anchorage, AK ... 129,828 Zul 36,619 2.6 
Maricopa, AZ ... 1,545,451 3.6 35,099 78 
Pima, AZ ...... 328,582 3.2 29,204 3.5 
Pulaski, AR .. Ae 243,137 4 30,796 3.8 
Sebastian, AR «0... eee 75,188 1.0 27,025 49 
Washington, AR .........:00 80,009 3.2 26,406 3.8 
Alameda, CA ...... 696,859 Sal 45,062 9.7 
Contra Costa, CA des icv AaleAe 3.2 42,326 3.7 
Fresno, CA ...... ea 323,438 2.1 26,197 5.0 
Kern, CA ... 238,788 23 28,536 5.6 
Los Angele: 4,101,907 1.8 39,671 5.0 
Marin, CA..... 112,007 2.4 42,669 8.6 
Monterey, CA 164,623 2.5 29,986 ie 
Orange, CA.. | 1,396,170 3.7 39,208 47 
Placer GA en -carccstescsacs 107,066 8.8 33,476 5.5 
Riverside, CA .......ccccceeeee 470,044 5.4 29,113 47 
Sacramento, CA ..... ate 574,101 2.6 37,725 TA 
San Bernardino, CA — 528,842 3.0 29,920 3.9 
San Diego, CA......... 1,197,997 3.3 37,516 8.0 
San Francisco, CA .......... 609,626 3.7 57,626 12.2 
San Joaquin, CA..... oe 201,320 3.2 29,250 48 
San Luis Obispo, CA ........ 94,926 3.7 28,067 6.1 
San Mateo, CA .......... ae 379,195 55 66,943 30.2 
Santa Barbara, CA ........... 177,197 3.2 32,518 8.0 
Santa Clara, CA...... peed Oco:451 6.6 76,076 24.5 
Santa Cruz, CA ..... eee 101,822 8:2 35,826 15:5 
Solano, CA ...... dias 117,379 3.9 31,646 8.4 
Sonoma, CA .... 191,062 3.2 35,796 11.5 
Stanislaus, CA . be 162,064 2.4 28,202 4.4 
Tulare, CA ....... fees 133,264 3.8 23,722 4.5 
Ventura, CA . Bt 287,744 3.5 37,102 9.2 
Yolo, CA ...... 84,687 1.6 33,395 3.2 
Adams, CO 144,793 3:5 33,427 48 
Arapahoe, CO.. aes 284,254 4.0 46,250 7.8 
Boulder; CO evccssvsscnaunees 179,721 8.2 45,565 13.9 
Denver, CO f.crscrtecrscsevecesce 469,163 3.2 44,340 11.6 
El Paso, CO...... od 237,761 3.4 33,036 7.7 
Jefferson, CO .. 210,529 2.6 36,194 5.2 
Larimer, CO . 119,151 Bat 32,394 7.9 
Fairfield, CT . 428,235 1.3 61,105 8.4 
Hartford, CT ..... 501,880 ee 43,626 6.2 
New Haven, CT .. 367,661 1.2 38,331 5.3 
New London, CT . 123,056 6 36,727 3.7 
New Castle, DE .. ssc 284,540 4 40,660 5.0 
Washington, DC ............... 635,811 33 53,018 4.2 
Alachial Fle i csiivesacctsntee 117,619 2.5 26,150 3.9 
Brevard, FL .. i 181,273 3.3 32,107 lee 
Broward, FL . 644,526 3.4 33,232 6.5 
Collier, FL .... 103,355 7.0 29,941 6.9 
Duval, FL ..... 434,284 44 32,737 4.5 
Escambia, FL... 125,606 9 26,698 4.4 
Hillsborough, FL . 588,773 2.5 31,694 48 
Lee, FL. 162,425 4.5 28,138 6.3 
Leon, FL 141,887 24 29,245 4.0 
Manatee, F (®) (®) (°) (®) 
Marion Fil ivc.scsersncce-crsest 83,350 ile 3.2 
Miami-Dade, FL an 980,123 2:3 3.9 
Orange, FL. ......... vse 611,261 3.2 4.6 
Palm Beach, FL aN 481,712 44 1.3 
Pinellas, FL ...... - 437,531 4.4 Si 
olka erect RL 183,212 2.6 41 
Sarasota, FL (5) (ay (°) 
Seminole, FL ... 139,595 4.6 7.0 
Volusia, FL... Se 141,793 ales} 5.4 
BIDD:iGA; ssiccceteteutecsctscessece 89,011 -.9 3.1 
Chatham, GA 123,110 es 1.6 
Clayton, GA . 116,606 -.4 6.6 
Cobb, GA ..... 302,080 1.6 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


Dekalb, GA ..... 311,673 -.3 4.7 
Fulton, GA ... 756,094 2.9 8.4 
Gwinnett, GA .. 282,618 4.5 6.1 
Muscogee, GA .... 98,516 al 3.6 
Richmond, GA 106,391 -5 3.6 
Honolulu, HI .... a 406,865 20 2.8 
AGA) TDG. Sevavevcxcererasessvcnnseis 177,684 6.5 10.0 
Champaign, IL... 90,527 2.9 44 
Cooke ia... w| 2,687,504 ne) 5.9 
Du Page, IL .. 582,104 1.6 3.6 
Kane, IL ... 193,452 3.0 A 
Lake, IL .... 310,654 3.0 6.7 
McHenry, IL . 87,243 1.9 2.0 
McLean, IL ... 84,371 7 4.0 
Madison, IL .. 94,659 AS) 2.8 
Peoria, IL ........ aes 102,860 2 1.5 
Rock Island, IL oo... 80,252 8 4.6 
NG GID IE cs ccce ses crash ecscvatnas 89,992 2.2 2.5 
Sangamon, IL . aii 144,408 4.5 1.6 
MARL Toe ansavcenss 142,294 es) ut 
Winnebago, IL 143,761 5 1.9 
Allen, IN ....... 189,403 ne 3.1 
Elkhart, IN .... 122,481 6 2.4 
Hamilton, IN . 77,431 3.0 7.9 
Lake, IN ....... 199,418 -.6 4.0 
Marion, IN .... - 605,976 1.6 3.2 
St. Joseph, IN .......ceeceeee 129,574 5 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN .............00 77,379 Van 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN . i 109,918 af 3.2 
Linn; (As 3 cava 121,966 2.1 4.9 
Polk, IA 263,705 ee. 2.5 
Scott, IA ....... 86,879 -7 4.0 
Johnson, KS ... 287,637 PRY 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS . 249,819 0 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .. 100,237 2.4 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS ; 79,585 1.6 27 
Fayette; IY. iscccz-caivecseoscans: 171,938 ier StF/ 
SETOTSON, KY casscresesecccecessse 438,853 1.3 44 
Caddo, LA....... 7 119,404 2. 3.2 
Calcasieu, LA ........ ene 84,060 ne te 
East Baton Rouge, eae 246,800 2.9 1.4 
Jefferson, LA ......... 214,949 -.6 241 
Lafayette, LA .. 113,933 2D: 5.6 
Orleans, LA ..... 263,385 1.9 1.3 
Cumberland, ME .... 166,757 3.7 en 
Anne Arundel, MD . , 193,861 5.3 73 
Baltimore, MD .........:.seeee 358,087 12 4.6 
Frederick, MD .........sceeee 5.1 5.8 
Howard, MD........ 3.2 5.0 
Montgomery, MD ... 5.2 5.5 
Prince Georges, MD .. 3.3 6.8 
Baltimore City, MD . 8 4.5 
Barnstable, MA 3.6 0 
Bristol, MA ...... 3: 4.6 
Essex, MA ... 2.4 8.9 
Hampden, MA. 1.9 48 
Middlesex, MA ........::0:s008 3.1 11.8 
Nartolic, (MA cacasatseziasasnscrarss 325,002 2.4 10.4 
Plymouth, MA . 166,481 1.3 6.3 
Suffolk, MA ..... 608,277 3.3 5) 
Worcester, MA 321,060 2.4 10.8 
Genesee, MI ... 165,615 -1.2 Ash: 
Ingham, MI...... 173,904 er, 5.7 
Kalamazoo, MI . 118,174 -.3 2.3 
Kent, MI .... 349,719 2.2 2.6 
Macomb, MI . 337,308 “} 3.6 
Oakland, MI .........cceecceseee 768,590 1.0 4.2 
OWawa; IMI... cermesesesscoactoar 118,812 1.9 3.4 
Saginaw, MI ..... is 95,531 =f 2.4 
Washtenaw, MI oe 195,836 6 ole! 
Wayne, MI ....... enc 867,244 1.3 3.5 
Anoka, MN ... 108,984 3.8 4.5 
Dakota, MN .. Baa 153,432 DET, 49 
Hennepin, MN... we 874,606 2a ve 
Olmsted, MN .......:seeseseees 82,632 3.9 3.1 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


1 Ranked by 
oa Fercent | Mercer poe 
1999-2000? | , change, 1999-20008 


1999-2000* 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment Average annual pay 


Ranked by 
t Percent Percent 
County change, percent change, 


1999-2000° | , change, , 1999-2000° 


Ramsey, MN .......... Reh ae 
StL OUISSIMIN ceceacccaeveperas 


Stearns, MN . 
Harrison, MS 
Hinds, MS .... 
Boone, MO 

Clay, MO ...... 
Greene, MO .. 
Jackson, MO .... 
St. Charles, MO 
St. Louis, MO ...... es 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 


Doviglas: NEw atrescestsrsa:cane 330,999 
Lancaster, NE .. on 146,267 
Clark, NV ...... bss 697,580 
Washoe, NV .... - 189,119 
Hillsborough, NH i 193,312 
Rockingham, NH 129,521 
Atlantic, NJ ... 140,139 
Bergen, NJ .... se 449,031 
Burlington, NJ ee 180,181 
Camden) |No ys. nc.stacsscesorsss 199,911 


6p) take 


ees 


© Ns, 
4OwOMNH+HABM OO 


1 ANOM=N 
4HoOoORDOREROO 


' 
= 


ESSOX, Nu iecccnccernstuecrcnnnzens 
Gloucester, NJ . 
Hudson, NJ ... 
Mercer, NJ .... 
Middlesex, NJ .. 
Monmouth, NJ . 
Morris, NJ ..... 
Ocean, NJ..... 
Passaic, NJ ... 
Somerset, NJ ... 


=) 
i 


DANNN, Ve 
PM NYONMANOARA=HR NATNWDNORH WOHMAAAWAWHO P-OONHONOAAGT TH+=ROTDTATUONH® WAMWOOKRHWHWH ATOMDWMOWAAR AM 


To BOAMBREANWONNY BWBAUAMNBDOWHDH ABWROWONDAW BWDOWOO-NMRNH ONBROUWN-UON CiomoMO4-ONMWNER BROARRHMOWAN AN 
BRO-ONMBNO“D HNMNWOBDDOROD 


URIONS NU) ssacspsceceupenvcensostrer ie 

Bernalillo, NM 2 

Albany, NY .... id 

Bronx, NY ..... 2: 

Broome, NY .. le 

Dutchess, NY 1 

Erie, NY cnc 1 

Kings, NY .. 2 

Monroe, NY .. 

Nassatly NY, Sercscasesccsssceons 1 

New York, NY ......ccccsseeeee 2,383,948 3 si 
Niagara, NY .. ee 78,351 Re) 
Oneida, NY ... 110,870 1 0 
Onondaga, N 252,481 4 
Orange, NY ... ao 119,607 1 6 
Queens, NY ..... Eee 480,695 1 4 
Richmond, NY . oa 88,268 2 2 
Rockland, NY ... a 106,360 1 3 
Suffolk, NY ....... aa 578,530 2. SB 
Westchester, NY ............+5 405,524 2. 2 
Buncombe, NC ..........s000+ 106,108 8 
Catawba, NC ....... a 101,347 2 0 
Cumberland, NC .. a 109,927 1. 9 
Durham, NC ..... Re 167,190 2) 12.6 
Forsyth, NC .. Rss 181,682 ald 1 
Gaston, NC ... aD 77,271 -3. 9 
Guilford, NC .. 279,867 ‘ 2 
Mecklenburg, N' 512,693 3. ie 
New Hanover, NC $3 87,193 2 
Wake: ING S52 cccceresascotses 383,827 3. 3 
Cass IND Pn eeee nc sccee 81,831 Pa Fl 
Butler, OH ..... rs 126,289 2 8 
Cuyahoga, OH . = 817,577 2 
Franklin, OH .... Re 702,098 eh 7 
Hamilton, OH Bs 566,563 9 
Lake, OH ...... is 102,231 1 1 
Lorain, OH ee 106,155 2 9 
Lucas, OH ..... és 238,457 4 
Mahoning, OH ..... es 112,504 - 0 
Montgomery, OH ...........0+ 303,551 6 
Stark, OH ...... 175,740 1 1 
Summit, OH 266,421 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


TMRuMBUI OH Fcccmarcestcies: 94,574 
Oklahoma, OK . ie 414,012 
Tulsa, OK ......... 340,565 
Clackamas, OR 192,715 
Lane, OR ......... 139,742 
Marion, OR ...... 127,506 


Multnomah, OR ... 


as 453,025 
Washington, OR ..........00+ 


224,091 


Allegheny, PA .. 711,401 
Berks, PA....... 168,431 
Bucks, PA ..... 244,368 
Chester, PA ..... 216,913 
Cumberland, PA .. 124,070 
Dauphin, PA .... 172,575 
Delaware, PA 212,554 
Grien PA: scsssccce 131,635 
Lackawanna, PA.. 98,426 


Lancaster, PA veesssccce| 218,529 


e@high! PA vc setscccre-cse-rosee 171,288 
Luzerne, PA ..... 143,212 
Montgomery, PA .. 481,287 


Northampton, PA . 
Philadelphia, PA ..... 668,955 
Westmoreland, PA .. ik 134,440 
YORK, PR ccc fr 167,817 
Providence, RI . 290,755 
Charleston, SC sa 182,872 
Greenville, SC... eee 233,035 


87,857 


PIO Oo Cranccrecacoaesceadarccaue 99,134 
Lexington, SC aie 

Richland, SC .... 
Spartanburg, SC .. 
Minnehaha, SD 


Davidson, TN 

Hamilton, TN . 

Knox, TN)... 

Rutherford, TN . vee 

Shelby, TiN ccceceeewsenresosesesss 

PRON SMa scsssassceesencadserconsinst 87,858 
Bexar, TX “ 648,757 
Brazoria, TX .. 75,415 
Cameron, TX a 109,044 
Collin, TX ...... oe 167,768 


Dallas, TX .. 1,566,821 
Denton, TX ... 119,606 
El Paso, TX... 251,466 
Fort Bend, TX as 87,697 
Galveston, TX wo..eeceseeerees 86,822 
FAIRS le erecereceneartusenvenrse 1,841,672 
Hidalgo, TX ... és 163,060 
Jefferson, TX 

Lubbock, TX ..... 

Mc Lennan, TX . 

Montgomery, TX 

Nueces, TX ....... 

Potter, TX .. 

Smith, TX ... ms 83,392 
ST ANY ANG) TX: catersnectitacttassvese 702,884 
Travis, TX ..... 538,098 
Williamson, TX .. 76,582 
Davis; UT 7... a 84,638 
Salt Lake, UT aos 531,434 
Utah, UT ....... 142,352 
Weber, UT .... 86,412 
Chittenden, VT .. 95,283 
Arlington, VA ..... 158,007 
Chesterfield, VA oe 107,846 
FatanWAN cacsssscenssctnsyecarss 538,044 
Henrico, VA 165,582 
Loudoun, VA . 87,323 
Prince William, VA 78,175 
Alexandria, VA ..... 91,988 


81,308 
93,624 
145,181 


Chesapeake, VA .. 
Newport News, VA _ 
IN fovnfoll SN cccenear ecard rinoterce 


See footnotes at end of table. 


' 


ANMNssyNM> 


AMs=oRAGNNY 


a 
ANAQANNY OVAD ANQOD wR 


BoO=-wWwWORKR DWONMORUOND= 


=) Mahanpnynp= 


ay 


o-—- =P 


ONDNO=-WOM=Y WOO+oOhD4 


4HBONR+-MwHWODNNH OMRADYUMRON HDRNNOUORA4 


NONBOOCOOoOD 


Employment 


Percent 
change, 
1999-2000° 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
1999-2000° 


32,734 
29,189 
31,173 
32,469 
27,867 
28,115 
36,788 
44,395 


WONWAOL 


ar 


36,743 
31,995 
34,033 
43,768 
32,806 
33,677 
36,831 
28,372 
27,651 
30,711 


35,258 
27,839 
43,800 
30,813 
39,605 
27,995 
30,924 
33,411 
27,668 
31,278 


22,881 
27,505 
29,636 
30,595 
28,216 
34,876 
30,581 
30,089 
31,127 
34,358 


25,182 
30,061 
34,361 
21,561 
40,499 
44,401 
29,296 
25,067 
35,810 
29,531 


41,843 
21,695 
31,281 
26,302 
27,032 
32,115 
28,185 
26,552 
29,485 
35,434 


AN FTONMPOND YN ATOANTNYOTR NYORATOOROT ARAYA RODNN PNAGDVONOWN 


41,330 
50,413 
27,482 
32,216 
27,910 
26,641 
34,302 
52,816 
31,860 
51,464 


SHROWHN==H6MNO CHAND|-BOODH OCONMNONDNWOND DOU-BNEH-TER OCONOBOWHWANER WRODDY=-OWNN YNHODONDO 


AAARAGA CONANAMN 


COb=-WDADOH 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Employment 


Ranked by 
Gls eeonge, | percent tales 
1999-2000" | 1999-2000" 1999-2000° 


Richmond). VA swccesarsrcser--e-= 167,023 1.5 38,641 Sa 
Roanoke City, VA .. : 75,909 3.0 29,497 4.6 
Virginia Beach, VA 165,536 3.6 25,397 4.3 
Clana WA Wescteseesccvestnsncsase 113,933 1.6 32,151 6.0 
King, WA. ..... -| 1,168,342 3:2 47,245 2.6 
Pierce, WA...... 237,055 2.2 30,161 5.3 
Snohomish, WA . 210,054 -1.0 35,055 3.4 
Spokane, WA..... 188,025 2.4 29,771 8.0 
Thurston, WA .. 84,466 1.8 31,722 6.8 
Yakima, WA 94,173 1.8 23,245 3.8 
Kanawha, W' 112,963 8 30,149 3.1 
Brown, WI ... 4 142,442 2.2 31,520 2.9 
Dane iW ccccsetscseveverreseesceses 274,354 2.6 32,817 55 
Milwaukee, WI ........ceeeee 528,947 6 34,746 3.1 
Outagamie, WI ... ' 94,319 2.9 30,782 4.4 
Racine, W1 ......... 79,153 -.9 32,538 -.6 
Waukesha, W1 ... ‘ 222,780 1.2 35,768 5.2 
Winnebago, WI ........:e0+ 90,213 2.2 33,633 2.8 
San Juan, PR ........ssssceee 328,105 41 21,239 3.2 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor © Totals for the United States do not include 
Statistics. data for Puerto Rico. 

2 Data are preliminary. 5 Data are not available for release. 

3 Percent changes were computed from Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
noneconomic county reciassifications. See Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 

* Rankings for percent change in covered workers in the United States 


employment are based on the 314 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001° 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 311,864 
Civilian labor force... sli 028;105. 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 


EMploy Od rrr ccscscesastenserssserssyiesensoasens 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQVICUILUIG iasvecesercsrecevscccrsacece ie 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
UNEMpPlOyed . o.oo -sce-ceccecevacveveccscen ses 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 4.8 

Not in the labor fOrce.........sseseseeseseneneeees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry [ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001” 
Total employment............cccceseeceeeeeseseeeed 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,212 
Private sector 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,339 
Goods-producing 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,121 
Mining.............. oar 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
Construction Sees 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
Manufacturing 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 
Service-Pproducing..........ccccccececeseseeeeeees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,091 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade ..cc.e.sisiniassexvescsets 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Retail trade --.ccccccsscscaernancccteccenceccasesd 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,499 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 7,623 
SONVIGOS. 5. sbesacaiietest ecss enc ttoaee ek vince ee 2OL052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 41,023 
GOvernMentt........-.sss-eeceesereeeeeeensseeseeed 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
POST ah oe cccrcrctese tyvsatccusecestoecucnse 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
SUE oc crcansecnnow cucoeaictocte mee stonets 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
EOGAU, sods caavecsueestectoccsttrencannnwccoxstakes 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 13,377 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001? 
| iG +— 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUrS............csessesessssssssssssessssscsseess 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......:..:cceseeeeed 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::s0e0 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........:ccssscsssseessseeseeeeneeee 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 
| Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:.:04 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 
| Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 760.01 
Construction: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........cccscsssescsssssesessescsseseess 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 


14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 
537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUFS..........ccceccesccecessesecsseerereeserers 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). , 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 1277 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

| Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........+..:-+-0+ 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 

Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUFS..........cccesereseeereeeeneneeteesenes 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::0:0004 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............000 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 §92.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS...........sceesesescserseseneneeeeteees 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... oe 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........ccsessesessseseseeseeesesseeeeees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). need Tale 1.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:::04 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.62 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUurS........:::sssscessseseseseseeeeserenenens 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). vet 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........-..++-1-4 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 574.99 
Services: 

Average weekly NOurS.........:cssssscseserseeeseenenerseecnens 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 4 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:00+ 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
+ Dec. 2001 
—— =f 
Civillan workors=...3.0o eis er ee 144.6] 146.5} 148.0/ 149.5} 150.6) 152.5) 153.8) 155.6) 156.8 0.8 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collan WOrkelSicccrsrsscecscss-ccctaecesbeccecsatestetseeransraccerteesaa 146.3} 148.4 149.9] 151.5} 152.5] 154.4) 156.0) 157.7) 158.9 8 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical......... 145.3 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157.5 i.) 4.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical........... 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 8 4.7 

Blue-Collar WOrKOIS: . ccsrccsseccncsecseceecvens-sdenccoossnsass 140.6} 142.7) 144.1 145.6| 146.5) 148.2} 149.3) 151.1 152.0 6 3.8 

SOnvice (OCCUPATIONS ss sererescrereseceeeasseesessssutvaestarenureerrenccteeseey 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153:3 155.0 156.9 1.2 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: R 

(GOODS=DIOGUCHING es coscccsavsacsncsvacsceaptancesche-cevicse:bocwtacentnepnezed 142.5) 144.9) 146.6] 148.0} 148.8) 150.7) 152.2} 153.3) 154.4 8 3.8 
Manufacturing! <cccrersccsraicrscescctoscesseecseotensassapeccsnceecencoatey 143.6] 146.0] 147.5} 148.7; 149.3) 151.3} 152.6) 153.3) 154.6 8 3.5 

Service-producing. 145.3} 147.1 148.4) 150.1 1Sits4 153.0/ 155.4) 156.4; 157.6 8 4.3 
Services............+ 146.5 148.0| 149.3} 151.2) 152.4) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0 6 4.3 

Health services. 144.3) 145.9] 147.5} 149.0] 150.7) 152.5) 154.6) 156.7} 158.3 1.0 5.0 
Hospitals............. 145.0] 146.3] 147.7} 149.5} 151.3) 153.2} 155.6] 158.2} 160.0 14 5.8 
Educational services... 145.8; 146.5} 146.8) 149.7) 150.6] 151.7} 152.2) 156.1 156.6 3 4.0 
Public administration® le nb ae 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 151.9 153.8 155.2 9 4.7 
Nonmanufacturing........cscsceeseeseseeees 144.7, 146.6| 148.6) 149.6) 150.7} 152.6) 154.0) 156.0} 157.2 8 4.3 
Private industry WOrKEIS. ............:.ccssessesseceseeeeeeeeneeeenes 144.6 146.8 148.5 149.9 150.9 153.0 154.5 155.9 157.2 8 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........sssssesseeeeseeseseeeseeeeneees 144.5] 146.5| 148.2) 149.8) 150.9} 153.0) 154.4) 156.0) 160.9 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrk@Isicecicccccccsssosaateretenccxcencsrenectasscatsonrsnen 146.9} 149.3) 151.1 152.6] 153.6] 155.7} 157.4) 158.7} 160.1 8 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........sssecseeseseeeeseseeeeeees 147.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.9) 154.1 156.5} 158.1 159.6] 160.9 8 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 146.7) 148.4) 150.7 152.2 1§3.7 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 dif 4.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4; 155.3 157.3 159.4 160.2 161.8 1.0 4.2 
Sales occupations:......:..ccscscscsccersccestreeroscerorersersnseseses] 145.0] 14819) 150:3) 9151.2] 9151.4) 152:3) 0154/51) 156.0)" 156.7, 14 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 146.2} 149.0} 150.6); 152.3) 153.4) 156.1 157.7} 159.5} 160.8 8 48 
Blue-Collar WOrKOIS 5. <..c<c-ceccossecsccrercaraevesecceveestvecdscncsesseeeed 140.5} 142.6) 144.1 145.5! 146.4) 148.2 149.3} 151.0} 151.9 6 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 140.6] 142.3) 144.1 145.8; 146.7} 148.7) 149.7} 151.8) 152.5 5 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 141.4) 144.0) 145.0) 146.0) 146.8) 148.3) 149.1 150.4) 151.5 i, 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations............. 135.2} 137.5} 138.6) 139.9) 141.1 142.6) 143.9] 145.6) 146.3 5 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 144.4) 146.4 148.1 149.4; 150.4); 152.2 153.4 154.9 156.5 1.0 41 
SONICS! OCCUPAUONS incccs-cassectssscreusunrever-ate-neseereracnsecacerars 142.6} 143.9} 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0} 151.3) 152.6; 154.8 1.4 4.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 143.1] 145.3) 146.9) 148.4] 149.5) 151.4] 152.7] 154.3} 155.5 8 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.........s.sssee 142.5} 144.8; 146.6) 147.9) 148.8] 150.7} 152.1 153.1 154.4 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 141.8; 144.2) 145.9) 147.2) 148.2} 150.1 151.5) 152.5) 153.7 8 3.7 
White-collar occupations............ 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3) 151.9) 154.5) 156.5) 156.8) 158.1 8 41 
Excluding sales occupations... 143.9} 146.5; 148.4) 149.6! 150.5} 153.0; 155.0) 155.3) 156.5 8 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations....... «| 140.7) 142.8) 144.4) 145.8) 146.8) 148.2) 149.3} 150.8) 151.9 nif 3.5 
GONSHIUCHON 2 <-ckcccccecesasscesssascsessivesssscedcscnssanscdevartreceattvecd 138.7; 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 146.7} 148.2) 150.3} 151.7) 153.0 9 4.3 
Manufacturing se cccterese.-ccconssncstunvstucsncccunstsncecsoetseavsevessecced 143.6} 146.0) 147.5) 148.7| 149.3) 151.3} 152.6) 152.2} 154.6 8 3.5 
White-collar occupations «4 145.8} 148.2} 150.2} 151.4) 151.5] 154.2} 156.0) 156.0} 156.9 6 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONG.............c.scscssseeseorseseeeed 143.8) 146.2) 148.2) 149.3) 149.7] 152.2) 154.0) 153.8) 154.5 6 3.3 
Blue-collaroccupations:....cs.ccsssssersscorsereceserssssesensannesceal 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7) 147.8) 149.1 150.0) 151.3) 152.7 9 3.3 
Durables 144.0} 146.5; 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8) 153.1 154.0} 155.3 8 3.5 
Nondurables 142.8) 144.9) 146.0) 147.5! 147.7} 150.4) 151.6] 152.0} 153.2 8 3.7 
SO@MVICE-PlOGUCING: ccececcescserscescssdszscsesceecssesaccnsoes ov wed 145.3] 147.4) 9 149.1 150.6} 151.7 153.8} 155.3 156.9 158.2 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 145.9} 147.7 149.4) 151.1 152.2| 154.6; 156.0} 157.8] 159.0 8 4.5 
White-collar occupations............ 147.0) 149.3) 151.0] 152.6} 153.7} 155.8) 157.4) 159.0) 160.3 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9; 162.2 8 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations....... 139.8} 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7] 150.9} 151.0 a} 4.2 
SGEMVIGEOCCUPANONS iecveucscesttarsssauessdsnsasivsesutemncterseeceseee 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3} 147.9} 149.6) 150.8} 152.2) 154.2 1.3 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities... ec eeseeseeeeeees | 142.3) 143.9; 145.7] 147.4) 148.3} 150.5} 152.4] 153.5] 155.5 1.3 4.9 
Transportation. .......cccccseeeeeee «| 139.5) 140.4) 141.8} 142.8} 143.9) 145.4) 146.9} 148.2) 151.1 2.0 5.0 
PUBIC UUINES Store cecscaccesessuaserenvessnnctevssstesecreeres re raseeee 146.1 148.6) 150.9] 153.5) 154.1 157.3) 159.8] 160.7) 161.5 As} 4.8 
GOMMUMICALONS .crcccs-renctorscenseserceevastactvsnywsasehestancs 146.0) 148.4) 150.9} 153.9) 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8) 163.4 4 5.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... wel 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9} 153.4) 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 6 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade..............c.csssscsssssssscsssrseessseees 143.5; 145.6) 147.3) 148.3) 149.4) 151.0] 152.6] 153.7] 155.5 1.2 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........scsssesenseeteteeeeseseeed 144.3) 146.4) 148.1] 149.6} 150.6) 152.6} 153.9] 155.4 - - - 
Wholesale trade..........sssssesceees 148.5} 150.0} 151.8} 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8] 158.6) 159.5 6 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 147.4) 149.6) 151.1 152.7 154.9 156.9 158.5 160.0 160.6 4 3.7 
FROtall ade: sss icciccasscssvectesscusricsss 140.7} 143.2; 144.8) 146.2) 146.6] 148.7| 149.7] 150.9] 153.2 1.5 45 
General merchandise stores 138.3} 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4) 147.3 149.4 149.7 150.9 8 45 
FOOd (Stores? sic -asaastevcrrcacsscnisresvecvitivasssestnscntececeensaee 138.1 140.1 142.5) 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2 149.7) 151.7 1.3] 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


i  Y 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
ug Dec. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccccceseseeseseee 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 0.2 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAIONS........:.cccescesecesesesseneeneees 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 ry 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 -.6. 4.7 
HASUGAMCG E. o ca sssccscosaceaeaetscaaasapaxte eensesetunu ssearenwavecdvaraivars 145.8) 149.9) 151.3} 154.8 155.2) 157.6) 159.3) 159.9} 161.3 9 3.9 
SOIVICSS isi cy pread caaaniitatasacesineaetenchnaacucssecteamnmnnesecasetracsvind 147.6} 149.4) 151.2) 152.9) 154.1 156.5! 157.8} 160.0 161.0 6 4.5 
Business services 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 6 4.9 
Health services. 144.2 145.8] 147.5) 149.0 150.6) 152.7) 154.7) 156.8] 158.4 1.0 52 
144.6} 145.8} 147.5} 149.2 151.1 153.5] 155.9; 158.4; 160.3 1.2 6.1 
153.0} 154.0 154.9] 158.8) 159.9] 162.3; 162.6} 166.4) 167.6 il 4.8 
153.3 154.6} 155.5) 158.6) 159.2 162.2 162.6} 166.2 167.5 8 §.2 
PROM MANIATIS sco wes osx choncsees annwsacccncoyaaactenmncaacenmrenciea 144.5} 146.7| 148.4) 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7; 156.3} 157.6 8 4.3 
White-collar workers...... 146.9) 149.2 151.0} 152.6] 153.7} 155.8} 157.5} 159.0) 160.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... | 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 9 4.6 
Blue-collar OcCUpatiONS:, ...6.icc.cssavsnssensnavcnssanvoatsaaisocevs «| 138.7) 140.6) 142.3) 143.9) 144.8) 146.9) 148.1 150.2| 150.6 3 4.0 
DENVICS OCCUPANONS <5. .cse nc cccntasysoccvepeenreenmeecetsccaes|| 14250) 143:5) 145A 146.3) 147.8) 149.5} 150.7) 152.1 154.1 1.3 4.3 
State and local government WOFkETS............csceseeseeeseeeeeees 144.6 145.5 145.9) 147.8 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 6 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar Workers..........ccccceeees 144.0} 144.9) 145.3} 147.3) 148.3} 149.5} 150.4| 153.7) 154.4 5 41 
Professional specialty and technical..... 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 3 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...................) 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.5 8 4.6 
Administrative support, including clerical................:..00 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 9 41 

BRIG-CONAE WOIKCRS 5565s neuen sccdesceet vosuceusecsigrovcivasccosevsarseel 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 153.2 1.1 41 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOEVICCS i csiics sso suas sans caaansunncxevenuncanducssavasiabscdasivescaisver eauad 144.5} 145.2} 145.5) 148.0) 148.9} 149.9} 150.6) 154.4) 154.9 1.0 4.0 
Services excluding schools” 143.8] 145.2} 145.8) 147.6) 148.8) 150.1 151.9} 154.5) 156.1 3 4.9 
Health services............. w| 145.8} 147.3) 147.9} 150.0} 151.6) 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5 1.0 46 
PROS PIAS o cp oi snc sconceestpuesnastnececeraecescdctocteocessanvsntee dete 146.3] 147.9} 148.4) 150.7} 152.0) 152.2) 154.7) 157.4) 159.1 1.0 6.7 
EGUGATIONAN SCIVICES Joeris ss ncexthssstacanosnctonmtonsecesvepsesees 144.4, 145.0} 145.2; 147.9) 148.7; 149.6) 150.1 154.1 154.5 gi 4.2 
SEWOOIS: ceicconsaxcessecoeerisassn 144.7| 145.3) 145.5) 148.2 149.0) 149.9) 150.5} 154.4) 154.8 3 3.9 
Elementary and secondary. 144.1 144.5) 144.7) 147.3} 148.1 148.5| 149.0) 152.8) 153.1 3 3.4 
Colleges and universities...... 146.5} 147.4) 147.6) 150.5) 151.7) 153.7} 154.3] 153.8] 159.6 4 5.2 
Public adminiswation 2 oe). 2. eee ee 144.4; 145.7) 146.1 146.9; 148.3; 150.6; 151.9] 151.9} 155.2 9 47 


1 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, lib:ary, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
7 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
T i T 4 
Civilian workers’ Set ce cok A ECR eseh URE aa iat Ep aaBon ec oanapTaRaae cesta 142.5 144.0 145.4 147.0 147.9 149.5 150.8 152.3 153.4 0.7 Bi, 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkE)Sincy.cccrcrcysceccessctkesscecasnnneteureaehrecsteeacescad 144.6] 146.2} 147.6] 149.2) 150.2) 151.7} 153.1 154.5} 155.6 if 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical...... «| 144.0 144.9 146.4 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.-| 154.2 155.1 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 147.2 148.6 149.9 151.6 152.4 154.0 155.8 156.7 158.1 9 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... 143.5| 145.5} 146.9] 148.5} 149.6] 151.6; 152,7| 154.6) 155.7 oy, 41 

Blue-collar Workers. .........esesceceseeeeseseees | 187.9] 139.2) 140.6] 142.0) 142.9] 144.7} 146.0} 147.6) 148.5 6 3.9 

Service OCCUPATIONS. .........ccccseseeserereeerenetetstersretetscerecseseeed 141.7| 143.0) 144.0} 145.7} 147.1] 148.6; 149.7| 151.2) 153.0 1.2 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING: <.-0.<.---<e<escaseessssensunoneseonenevercnnnanrieshsnssedenes 139.7| 141.3] 143.0] 144.3] 145.3) 147.0} 147.6) 149.5) 150.5 7 3.6 
Manufacturing...... 141.5| 142.9] 144.4] 145.7} 146.5) 148.5} 150.0) 150.7) 151.7 nvé 3.5 

Service-producing.. 143.5| 145.0] 146.3] 148.0} 148.9] 150.5) 151.7) 153.4) 154.5 af 3.6 
S@IViGOS rerrscecssczec. 145.5) 146.6] 147.9} 149.9} 151.0] 152.6] 153.6) 156.2} 157.1 6 4.0 

Health services.. .| 142.5) 143.8} 145.3] 146.7/ 148.3) 149.8} 151.8) 153.7) 155.5 ie 4.9 
Hospitals.............- .| 141.6] 142.6) 143.8] 145.6| 147.3] 148.8) 151.2 15.5| 155.5 1.3 5.6 
Educational SCrviGeSsresirececeesste-nteanrenennereassneteseeceniaesten 144.7| 145.3} 145.6} 148.9) 149.6) 150.5} 151.0) 154.6) 155.1 3 3.7 
Public administration? ...........ccccsssscssssseseesssesessstutteeeeennee 141.5| 142.5, 142.9] 144.6] 146.1] 147.6] 148.7) 150.3] 151.6 9 3.8 
NONMANULACHITING oe cccececnencecncccceressceacncscanseacctucenscssrcrecsranse 142.6} 144.2} 145.5; 147.2) 148.1 149.7; 149.7} 152.6) 153.8 8 3.8 
Private industry WOrkEIS...............:ccesceececeeeeeeereeeeeenees 142.2) 143.9] 145.4| 146.8} 147.7; 149.4] 150.9) 152.1 153.3 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 142.0/ 143.5] 145.1 146.5} 147.6) 149.5} 150.8) 152.2} 153.3 “if 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-COllay WOIKGIS nccescssasansc-cascarcnasasevssnsexarcesrovectrovneneese 144.8) 146.6) 148.3) 149.7} 150.6) 152.3) 153.8) 154.8) 156.1 8 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:cccescesereseseeseserseees 145.2| 146.7} 148.5) 149.9) 151.1 153.0) 154.4] 155.7) 156.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 155.9 a 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3 153.0 154.7 156.5 157.2 158.6 9 3.7 
Sales Occupations: ewes <cscsetacereesracvccsimsrtencccsserecccerres|) 14020 146.7 147.9) 149.0 148.7 149.2 161.5 151.2 152.6 9 2.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3) 156.5 8 4.3 
Blue@=CollariWOrkers: «-sccscevreccss-csssccussstuesnresuexestpenscacesoneannres 137.7) 139.1 140.5) 141.9] 142.8) 144.6} 145.9) 147.5) 148.3 as) 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 137.5} 138.9) 140.6] 142.0) 142.8) 144.6) 145.7) 147.7; 148.4 5 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 139.5} 140.7} 141.6} 142.9) 143.7] 145.6] 146.9) 148.1 149.0 6 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations..... «| 182.7) 134.1 135.2| 136.5) 137.6] 139.5} 140.7) 142.1 142.8 5 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 140.4; 141.8 143.6) 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 9 4.2 
SONICS OCCUPATIONS sceuse seus cuscccdincccrdacccoverusesonsvaccepevcveaees 139.6] 141.0] 142.5} 143.5) 144.9) 146.4) 147.5} 148.7} 150.6 1.3 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 140.4) 142.1) 143.7] 145.0) 146.0] 147.7} 149.0] 150.3) 151.5 8 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS-DK OCU GING re cecessssucesstonsscesstanvsnsrswaercseascraceerceastenctene 139.7} 141.3) 143.0) 144.3) 145.2) 147.0} 148.6) 149.5} 150.5 7 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:.::cseeceeeeeeseeeteeeed 138.9} 140.5} 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8| 148.7) 149.7 <f; 3.5 
White-collar occupations -| 143.0) 145.0) 146.8) 147.9) 148.7} 150.5); 152.3) 152.6) 153.6 7 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........2...::csccsceseeseeeeeseeees 1 141.3) 143.2) 144.9} 146.0 147.2} 148.9; 150.5} 150.8) 151.7 6 3.1 
Blue-Collar OCCUPatiOnS iv.sccccscissnceccenccssmancccevenservarsssasncl 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 143.1 144.7 146.1 147.4 148.4 aif 3.7 
Construction... -| 133.6} 136.0} 138.0) 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3 8 4.0 
MamnGfactiningec-ccrssccseressessvsreccaveectenscaassssessecnrevccapsacereart 141.5)| 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5} 150.0} 150.7} 151.7 a 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .......0.5--.0:ec+ncseecsteecesensnasseareseord 144.0; 145.8); 147.7) 148.7) 149.2; 151.1 152.7} 152.8] 153.3 3 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations «| 142.0] 143.7} 145.6) 146.6) 147.5) 149.9) 150.5) 150.5) 151.0 3 2.4 
Blue-Collar occupations. ....:.:-..-.-c--cseccerccesnencescsernennsrsere 139.7| 140.8; 142.0) 143.4) 1446) 146.4 147.8) 149.1 150.3 8 3.9 
Durables focestarssccencansacecevsassat;caiass coacvensatinanarsstarsinrstancsoes J} 141.8) 143.0] 144.7) 146.1 147.3) 149.0; 150.5} 151.5} 152.6 ah 3.6 
Nondttrables icc: scaccrscenvsvsztvstestens-ceetceapsctce-cecesecren cases 140.9} 142.7) 143.9; 145.0] 145.4] 147.5} 149.0) 149.3} 150.2 6 3.3 
SOIMIGEPKOGUGING Fe stannens casctnnacnateutesncayeesctarsccusesesasanestrrscs 143.3} 145.0} 146.5} 147.9; 148.9) 150.5} 151.9) 153.2} 154.5 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 143.8]; 145.3) 146.9) 148.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.6] 154.2) 155.5 8 44 
White-collar occupations......... 145.0) 146.9) 148.5) 150.0} 150.9} 152.5) 154.0} 155.2] 156.5 8 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 146.4; 147.8) 149.6 191:2 152.3 154.3 155.6 157.2 158.6 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 137.8] 139.1 140.3) 141.6] 142.2} 144.3) 145.3] 147.5| 148.1 4 41 
Service occupations -| 139.6) 141.1 142.5} 143.5) 144.8) 146.1 147.2) 148.4) 150.2 ed, 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities... eee eeeeeeeneed 137.9 138.5 140.0 141.3 142.3 143.7 145.7 146.7 149.2 Were 4.8 
HANS PONtAt ON oes cseccereeccsenvace-sanvenctaexcanctcasictersce-teceestseesl 134.9; 134.9} 136.2} 137.4) 138.6}; 139.8} 141.6] 142.6] 145.7 2.2 5.1 
Public utilities «| 141.8) 143.2) 144.9] 146.4) 147.1 148.7) 151.0} 152.0) 153.6 lea] 4.4 
Communications 142.2) 143.4) 145.0} 146.7) 147.4; 149.2) 151.8} 153.3] 155.2 1.2 §.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviCeS..........:sceseeeeseeee 141.3) 143.0; 144.7) 145.9} 146.6) 148.1 149.9} 150.4) 151.7 9 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade............... «| 142.0 143.8} 145.5) 146.4) 147.4] 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 143.3} 145.2| 146.8) 148.2) 149.0} 150.7) 151.9] 153.1 = - - 
Wholesale trade... 146.5} 147.4) 149.4) 149.6) 151.6) 151.6] 154.5} 154.1 154.8 5 21 
Excluding sales occupations 146.4) 147.9} 149.7) 151.3) 153.2} 154.9) 156.5} 157.4) 157.9 3 3.1 
Retallitade: 5 cccc.cccccsssecveors 139.6] 142.1 143.5, 144.8) 145.2) 146.9] 147.8) 148.8] 150.7 1.3 28 
General merchandise stores. -| 136.7| 137.8) 138.5] 139.7) 142.2} 143.8] 145.5] 145.7] 146.5 5 3.0 
FOOd!StOKS Sooo oascsasnctassacecstavsscsssscevsessaneesrersvennesctuienrs 134.9} 136.7} 139.5} 140.2) 141.6] 143.3) 144.5} 145.7| 146.7 7 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | ended ended 
IL Dec. 2001 

. : T fe 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...........ccseccesecseeeeeee 145.2 148.7 149.5 151.7 151-7 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 0.1 2.8 
Excluding sales OcCupations............scccscsseseseeeeseeteesees 148.0 150.2 151.5 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6] 159.1 159.1 0 3.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4; 170.8 173.2 Aer, -9 3.6 
PAST eNC OL cess ec cece nasnnnnan-aekerce-suncnachchedaetivaskevounvecesnceeroncte 141.5) 145.5) 146.6} 150.7} 150.8} 152.4) 153.3) 153.6) 155.0 9 2.8 
SEL VIGOS <a eo barav ic ncnst tees Seckee nanaansanecaannees Rene ene 146.0! 147.4; 149.1 1SO;6i) 151-81) 153:8) 9155:0) 15721 158.2 Pf 4.2 
BRUSINOSSSOIVICS oc catrccaiensicchacceeaepocns Wosaeceen nae OOO 149.8 152.0 154.1 155.3 156.0 158.2 160.8 162.8 163.7 6 4.9 
Health services... «| 142.2} 143.5} 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8} 151.8) 153.6) 155.4 Ue 4.9 
PHOS ot beAIS oi csexacaca cs nssceentcnecksasnteaasairas casasecueceemenciueastessee 140.9} 141.8) 143.3) 144.9) 146.8) 148.5) 151.0} 153.3) 155.4 1.4 5.9 
EGUGatiON Al SEIVICES 55.cc.ccsscscsccne<te-s cchtonsevanscocoscarnereenare 148.2} 148.9) 149.6) 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5 6 41 
Colleges and Universities. .........:ecccsesesesseseeesesesseeeeees 147.9} 148.9) 149.4) 152.5} 152.9) 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6 8 4.4 
NOR MEAT ACUI <5 sce: owas asn ac ccntannestbssciccnaseemeber-oleeeeeens 142.1 143.9] 145.5) 146.9) 147.9] 149.5) 150.9} 152.2) 153.5 9 3.8 
White-collar workers............. 144.7; 146.5) 148.2) 149.6) 150.6| 152.3) 153.8) 155.0); 156.4 9 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... «| 145.9) 147.4) 149.1 150.7 151.9) 153.9) 155.3 156.9 158.3 9 4.2 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .....:c..cscesccesssscssessscrsceecenseness =| 1035.8 137.4 138.9 140.3; 140.9) 142.8) 143.9] 145.8 146.4 4 3.9 
DEEVICE OGCUPSTONS: <<< - 05 vnngesceencospsnucctvoasesrecuvonnetesons 139.5} 140.9] 142.4) 143.4) 144.7) 146.0} 147.1 148.2} 150.1 1.3 3.7 
State and local government WOrkeTS.........scccccccceeeereeeeess| 143.5) 144.3] 144.7] 147.2) 148.3] 150.2) 151.2} 154.3} 155.2 5 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

NVIMRO-CONGY WOTKONS. «5.56555: kat eseneccseesegae sun nccat testi ene sn aatvens 143.4; 144.1 144.5} 147.1 148.0; 149.0) 149.8) 152.7) 153.3 4 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical............cccscesceseeceeseeee 143.6 144.3) 144.7; 147.4) 148.2 149.1 149.8) 153.0 153.4 3 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... : 144.3} 144.9) 145.1 147.3) 148.8) 150.1 151.5; 153.9) 155.1 8 4.2 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............:sesee 141.7 142.4 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8 150.9 Hh 3.2 

BUG-COMAY WONK ONS os os sinaces fawascescusespanhsnncekstaaadi caasnseavensoowsve 140.7; 141.5) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.0} 146.5) 149.1 150.8 1.1 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOU MICO SF sso acae ts cna ebsoeecsun to memntencnsseeeceal 144.0} 1446) 144.9) 147.9) 148.7) 149.5} 150.2) 153.7) 154.2 3 3.7 
Services excluding SChOOIS".....cncnsnenenenenenenesese 143.2] 144.3] 144.8] 146.7) 147.9] 149.1] 150.7} 153.2} 154.9 14 4.7 
Health services............-. 144.2 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 1.0 4.4 
Hospitals.......... 144.1 145.3 145.6 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 155.7 1.0 4.4 
Educational services... 144.0 144.5; 144.8) 148.0); 148.7; 149.5; 150.0} 153.6} 154.0 3 3.6 
SCHON ses snevesiszncesscteeneens 144.2} 144.7; 144.9) 148.1 148.9} 149.7} 150.2} 153.8; 154.1 2 3.5 
Elementary and secondary. w| 144.1 144.5| 1446} 147.9) 148.5} 149.0} 149.5} 152.8; 153.1 Be 3.1 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItiCS.............sceseesceseseeseeeseeeeee 144.4) 144.9) 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8) 156.5) 156.7 1 4.8 
Public administration” seteesrsesnsencensseessseessesteurecrssnsussssseseanors 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 150.3 151.6 9 3.8 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
- Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 
—t ate: at =f 
Private induStry WOFKELS..........csscessseseeceesenseneenenenscassseeneree 150.2} 153.8} 155.7} 157.5) 158.6) 161.5) 163.2) 165.2} 166.7 0.9 Sat 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkKeYS.......:csscsessesesesseeeesennseeeseenneneneeeresenerens 152.5 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 171.2 1.0 6.0 
Blue-Collar WOrKELS............scssceeseesessrcessesesesacsenseesnersesoransens 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 159.2 6 3.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOdUCiNG.........ceseseeseseesesessceseneesenerasesesseensseesserssseeee 148.2 152.3) 154.2) 155.7| 156.2 158.5} 159.6) 160.8) 162.6 ash 41 
Service-producing....... 150.7; 154.0) 156.0; 157.9} 159.4; 162.6); 164.6) 167.1 168.4 8 5.6 
Manufacturing........... 147.8 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 1.2 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing.... 150.7) 154.0 156.1 158.1 159.7; 162.9] 164.9] 167.4; 168.6 8 6.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989 = 100} 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series menths | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
tr i 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UH ONNE paccrnneacstaces rece cazeceswdarcamivuncesecysbreds<trisesssc accarteecctcocercwectere 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 1.4 4.2 
GOOdS-PrOGUCHNG vecccascevscascszex-n-<vcesesteecsnccspev-soerscervensspensenr? 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 8 3.1 
Service-producing 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 2.0 5.3 
Manufacturing......... 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 1.0 at 
Nonmanufacturing 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5! 1.6 5.0 

INCI MON soc cegaceag accor sannsnnpennteiannvescoesscvaspbexspsrniarmranuunshenvadenacrs 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 ¥ 41 
Goods-producing 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 8 4.0 
Service-producing.. 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152:3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 nh 41 
Manufacturing......... 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 Al 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 8 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 PF i 4.0 
143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 vA 4.0 
146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 8 3.5 
144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 sit 5.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
Moetropolitanare ase cece. o occssacunsuuarcodentnrcnspavsarecerUanesstvermnarovey 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 9 4.2 
OMG ANGA Srasccescsoncgeonzasthsscunvestenadarsceseencarsesiyacacerpcurrcaenneeeveses 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 As} 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WOM Sar ercenccrnsrecescececeseececesmusaratavenexexcderraastscecetionwartarevsensekarenay 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 1421 143.7 145.1 147.4 1.6 4.4 
Goods-producing 136.1 137.2 138.4) 140.2 141.3 142.4) 144.2 145.3 146.3 ih 3.5 
Service-producing 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 2.4 52 
PUNTER CRUSII ING Sco cace ca saucwes cathe neceegeedccstes wv sasardhecspnarecuceeetnar 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 9 3.8 
NOMMANULACTINING: coccsconncencuyerercesnccssatrseccscsocecentecssneranveetesel 135.9 136.4) 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 1.9 4.8 

NONUMIOM :eeesseces svcsnteewcvavsvcesasascvasctescsworhtecschsesscokescvonctotanahaneyaed 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 nN é 3.6 
GOOdS-PLOGUCING. jrrsccacscvtsrcenncanzutvaccesssressesclssoeevacaceternees 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 hh 3.6 
Service-producing.. | 143.9) 145.8] 147.3} 148.7} 149.6; 151.4] 152.7) 154.1 155.1 6 3.7 
Manufacturing ssc. ecciaiccuctercottarsccescee cca rere eae 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 6 3.4 
NOnMmianufacturing) «ic ccscecreescacsazeseevactear pein vsanact svervectdvanteeas 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 zi 3.7 

Workers, by region’ 
140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 nlf 3.9 
141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 161.2 ih 3.3 
143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 162.3 153.6 154.7 zi f 3.4 
142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 11 4.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 1512: 152.4 153.7 9 3.9 
Other areas 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 As} 3.1 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 I 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in OO0'S)...2...5....---n.-eecscestcecsesee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31 oe 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical Care sc.5.c.cc-stscaccsaaccveecucetcccusesvoue 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PAO UMCIT EMO cccccanceaccestvcastassccsencarssoeeecsenen, 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 t 5 
Raldireast time: o) ccc.scsccsacexsss ase 75 76 3 72 72 71 67 68 - ‘. 
Average minutes per day = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 me . 
Paid tinea Save coos corce-2<,cccenessncvorececeeceoncs, - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. a : = - - a2 3.2 33 30 3.0 Ke 3.7 
PART OUGAS ote ico. once teinns cacb cn Loreen ania d 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVEFAGE GAYS PEF YOAF..........eeeseeeeseeeeenteeeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
PAN ORSON aN OA NG aceon cen cncssch ac acer hheees eee 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average dayS per year.............cesceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee - 3.8 3.6 cer A 3.3 3:1 3.3 341 3) 35) 
eNS MAGAUORS ices Oe scat ge teams gah cs eee eel 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Raidisteicleawe toes Seen ne cet 62] * 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. . ae - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave.................cccecseeeeceeseeeeee - - - - 16 18 26 53 ~ c 
Unpaid family leave ...........cececcecessesesseseeseeseevees A x > ai a | 4 z 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................s0ccce00 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
TIE BORE EI nets sanavena hzaccanacenes soa - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended Care facilities. i... aisssesesssccnenaanecesescce 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRY SICAL OXAI 2: 50 ic acetsacecuavcpacdsascendansrasceeus J - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVEFAQE. «oes eesesssessssenssssesitnneerttenrssesenenesed 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...................ce0008+ - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage a 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONIFIDUTION........----+--+-22er222-- - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..........2..........0+- J 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MORIN IIENENE poses cache ast pein ications an osanawasers 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... a - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available................ceeeeeeeeeeeees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
NWSE UNS PRS oe ween nessn wales nace yess cae 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
SASUTANCE PIAS i: 322-.cocp cet aecenesteeste res hevesnsect 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 be = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '...........-.. = 2 a a = = a4 = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. a 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 $2 52 52 
Early retirement available.................- Fe 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..........22-----.:+0eeeeeee00 | 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 at 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - ~ 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANVANGOMONS a -o ot cccaecoescrcs sv oacussudeetmcecnneennncseoes - - - 33 36 a 44 43 54 5S 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans - = = 2 i) 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *. - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.. = = =! eS 4 a 5 i 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
T 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
= j = aaa = 
Scope of slirvey (Ini 00'S) !.2c-.cc.cs.sceess-te-bsrecsecgaee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With ehh piece eahguacsa¥seseens sre ecassaseacsseanose 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WithilifeinSUfanCOls.nsc.--t-cercec-eseaceecarsacctecetave 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..............:2ecceeeeeeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paloilnchitim@sccysc:sccceeeeerencncevscestcecreaeetareetnce 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time............ 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral l0ave..........-..:cccrssscosssescsssconacs sat 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence oie 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 37 oli af CHA 
Paid NONGAYS eeicccscus deste cceccsnatescssesotsoresesrecenses 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
P 6 14.2 11.5 
Average daysipen Vear neccs-ccsssuccstesceeearese ses 9.5 9.2 75 76 10.9 13 
Paid personal leave...... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Px} 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations... ae 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisickileaveisc-c..ciseserarasee cence oicereeeees 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
UMSANIDAVG 2, corevcteos. ste sacentetenzrcatiawtansoieeaacesene 17 18 -| - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity |GAVO... cic. s.cnccesesnsceueeessceverenes 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leaves ccscsessccsscscvsccvassavesnssescconscen - ~ 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............0:eeseeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home ih@alth Caroi.ieccssercevect-soscccasecsserecesssscstced 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... -2.1.<cnecacverswstwassevncvas 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical @xaniictc...c.<s-ccsecssersessvccsuse-ctdz-osecerers 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOL COVOTAGO! freve cop. se cteceeeesarcerercasveastiescsewescucstes 42 47 52 62 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution...................eeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage 67 73 76 75 71 65) 72 71 
Average monthly contribution $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..............:..::00+ 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISIN EN CO ia cee coe psc nw aaceceusccevecsiatssas;essedunstosoasdtscce 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefitS.............ccccccseeeeceeeeeeeee 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............:ceeceeeeeeeeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IASUYENCO!PIANS-< cco sess entevcevsvstnnaccececsncdes sewers 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISENETICS CUBING 2.02022 caeceeanmesvuasnacinsacccateemece ous taceec 6 26 26 S) 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = 2 a 29 2 a = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............:.ceeeeeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available..................c..ccc2eeeeeeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. ce if 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.................cceeee-seeeeee 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.... 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savinas 
@ITANQOMOMS; cane cescuncacscsecvesecsevesvcbworscccesscttercscea 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible’ benotitsiplans.ccccsscuss <aszescacsescrescees oaeeceres 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °..............0c0sseeeeceeeeee- 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans S a) 4 7 zi a 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


2000 


2001 
Measure FP 
1999 | 2001 Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.’ | Mar.” | Apr.’ | May’ | June”| July? Aug.” | Sept.’ [ Oct.’ | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..............ccecesececee. Av 39 0 1 1 3 4 if 3 2 | 2 1 0 - 
In effect during period... 21 40 3 2 1 4 S 8 5 3 4 3 4 1 - 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....| 73 394 8.7 2.0 1.2 7.8 19.4 22.1 4.7 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 - 
In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 10.3 4.7 es 9.0 20.7 23.4 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 - 
Days idle: | 
Number (in thousands).................0-.--- 1,996; 20,419 58.9 37.1 3.6 33.4 230.5 201.6 73.2 62.1 71.5 55.7 316.4 AZ - 
Percent of estimated working time’. 01 06 @) ) () 2) 01 01 (@) 5 d) @) i = 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," 


? Less than 0.005. 
° = preliminary. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available 
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and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
; Annual average | 2000 2001 
stags 2000 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June [ uly Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


172.2 177.1 174.0} 175.1 175.8] 176.2! 176.9] 177.7] 178.0] 177.5) 177.5) 1783} 177.7) 177.4) 177.4 
515.8 539.4] 521.1| 524.5) 526.7) 528.0] 529.9] 532.2} 533.3] 531.6} 531.8] 534.0} 532.2 531.3) 531.3 
168.4 173.6| 170.5} 171.4] 171.8} 172.2) 172.4| 172.9) 173.4] 174.0) 174.4) 174.6) 175.3 175.2| 175.2 
167.8 173.1 170.0/ 170.9} 171.38] 171.7] 171.9} 172.5] 173.0} 173.5} 173.9) 174.1 174.9} 174.6] 174.6 
167.9 173.4 170.2] 171.3] 171.8] 172.0! 172.2} 172.8] 173.3} 173.9) 174.2) 174.3) 175.2) 174.7 174.7 


All items 
All items (1967 = 100) 


Food at home 


Cereals and bakery products 188.3 193.8} 190.7} 191.1 191.9/ 191.9] 192.5] 193.2} 194.2} 194.9) 195.9) 195.1 195.2} 194.9] 194.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS........--eessesreceesreees 154.5 161.3) 156.6] 158.0) 159.5) 160.1 160.7} 160.8] 161.7} 162.3) 162.4) 162.4] 163.5} 162.7/ 162.7 
Dairy and related products’............ | 160.7 167.1 161.5| 163.6 163.6] 163.2) 163.4| 164.7] 166.9) 168.3] 168.9] 169.4) 170.8; 171.2) 171.2 
Fruits and vegetables. .........:.sssesseecsesseseeesseeseees 204.6 212.2| 2151] 2126) 211.5] 211.5] 213.3] 213.1] 211.8} 210.7] 208.8) 212.1) 213.5) 212.9) 212.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
ITIALOF al SPs ss, deere ceeepte ame eee 137.8 139.2} 136.7} 139.4] 139.9} 139.5) 138.9} 138.1 138.6] 138.9} 140.0} 139.2} 139.9] 139.5) 139.5 
OthenfOOdS at) HOMOr ce seceescsecvescesesreverssecseerunseves 155.6 159.5; 156.3 157.8] 157.9] 158.6] 157.6] 159.6] 159.5} 160.4} 161.0} 160.2} 160.9) 160.3) 160.3 
Sugar and sweets 154.0 155.7, 153.5] 155.7| 155.8) 155.7] 154.0] 155.8} 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6] 156.4] 154.9} 154.9 
Falsrand Oilsuecmntntes srccscee en ee err 147.4 155.7; 150.2) 153.0) 152.6) 153.1 151.5) 154.7} 156.7] 157.8] 158.5} 158.5} 159.5} 155.6} 155.6 
Other foods 172.2 176.0| 172.7] 173.8} 174.0/ 175.1] 174.4] 176.4] 175.7| 176.8} 177.6) 176.2) 177.0) 177.6} 177.6 
Other miscellaneous foods’? oo. cccceeeeeee 107.5 108.9] 108.9] 109.0] 108.7| 108.4] 1085] 1088] 107.7} 109.6) 109.5) 1089) 108.9) 110.6) 110.6 
Food away from home’ SE ho SER BE 169.0 173.9] 170.8} 171.4) 171.8} 172.3) 172.7} 173.1 173.6] 174.1 174.7; 175.1 175.6] 175.8} 175.8 
Other food away from home? ooo. cccesseecsseeee 109.0 113.4) 144.1) 111.3} 111.4] 111.6) 111.8) 112.4) 112.6) 113.8) 114.3) 115.3) 115.4) 115.4) 115.4 
Alcoholicibeveradesmemencenanensstre error 174.7 179.3} 176.5} 177.2} 177.7) 177.8) 178.1 178.5} 179.1 179.7} 180.0) 180.4) 180.8} 181.2} 181.2 
Housing 169.6 176.4, 171.9) 174.1 174.7| 175.4) 175.4) 175.9] 177.3} 177.6) 178.0} 177.4] 176.7) 176.9) 176.9 
Shelter 3 193.4 200.6] 195.1 196.4, 197.6] 198.9) 199.2) 199.6} 200.7} 201.4] 202.4) 202.0} 202.4) 202.9) 202.9 
Rent of primary reSideNnce............c.-eseeseereereeeered 183.9 192.1] 187.6} 188.2} 188.9] 189.6} 190.2} 191.0} 191.6} 192.3} 193.1} 193.9] 194.7) 195.5) 195.5 
Lodging away from HOME............seseeeeeeeceee ees 117.5 118.6 108.8 114.1 119.1 124.2 121.8 120.0 123.7 124.0 125.2 116.8 114.5 111.6 111.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’...| 198.7 206.3} 201.8] 202.4) 105.4} 203.6} 204.2} 204.9) 205.7} 206.3) 207.3} 208.1) 209.0} 210.1) 210.1 
Tenants’ and household insurance'*.................. 103.7 106.2} 104.7} 105.0} 105.1 105.4} 105.5} 106.8} 107.0; 106.6; 106.6} 106.7) 106.9; 106.9} 106.9 
FUSIStANC Utes tenn cowcecrcoeciate ee etae! 137.9 150.2) 145.3] 153.8] 152.3) 150.8; 149.7} 151.3) 155.7] 154.8] 152.7) 150.6) 144.6] 143.5) 143.5 


122.8 135.4} 130.6} 139.8} 138.0} 136.3) 135.1 136.8] 141.6} 140.5} 138.0) 135.7) 129.1 127.8} 127.8 
129.7 129.3) 144.9) 149.1 144.6) 138.1 134.4] 131.9] 129.6} 123.8) 122.1 125.3} 121.5) 118.3) 118.3 


Fuel oil and other fuels.... 


Gas (piped) and electricity... | 128.0] 142.4] 135.6} 145.7; 144.0] 142.6] 141.6] 143.8] 149.4 148.6} 146.0] 143.1] 135.9) 134.7] 134.7 
Household furnishings and operations eee cael 128.2 129.1 128.6 128.8 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9 129.2 129.2 129.1 129.4 129.0 129.1 129.1 
AP Darel remaverarseecest acter sestecaershechu torsesstoshensacdeseadevatnasicd 129.6 127.3} 127.8) 125.4) 128.4) 132.2} 131.9} 129.8} 126.3) 122.6} 122.6; 126.8} 129.5 128.0 128.0 
Men's and boys! apparel..........cccscsseeserereseerens 129.7 125.7} 128.0) 125.5} 126.6] 127.5} 128.2 129.1 125.8) 122.5} 121.4) 123.7 127.5] 127.4 127.4 
Women's and Qirls' apparel..........::ccseeeeseeeees 121.5 119.3 119.7 115.5} 121.0} 127.8 127.0 122.3 117.5 W416) 3 92:4 120.3 122.1 119.4 119.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... 130.6 129.2 128.2 127.4 129.3) 1316.0) 131.4) 130.6] 127.3) 124.5) 126.3} 129.3) 131.5} 132.4 132.4 
FOOLWG ANA scacasseh ayy sterseterenssscekssosveaesseacinossazeeeded 123.8 123.0} 123.8); 121.4 122.6} 125.2} 124.9) 124.4) 122.1 121.3) 121.9} 122.9) 124.9) 123.7) 123.7 
Transportation 153.3 154.3} 154.4) 154.4) 154.9} 153.9} 156.1 159.2} 158.3) 154.4) 153.3) 155.5] 152.3) 150.2 150.2 
Private transpontatlonccccccusereoxe vers svsvetscsopssessciaess 149.1 150.0 150.3 150.3 150.7 149.7 152.1 165.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 161.2 148.1 146.1 146.1 
New and used motor vehicles” SRI ch ETM 100.8 101.3 102.1 102.3 102.2 101.9 101.8 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 101.3 
INOW VOTNCIRS 7 oraccectrescunsuransusereannpccusaqenecennce ral 142.8 142.1 143.6} 143.7) 143.3) 142.8) 142.7} 142.3) 141.7) 141.2} 140.3) 140.2 141.0 142.6) 142.6 


155.8 158.7) 160.2} 160.4; 160.4; 159.9} 159.7} 159.1 158.9} 158.3} 158.0} 157.3} 157.8} 157.4] 157.4 
129.3 124.7; 127.8) 126.6) 127.5) 124.1 133.6} 146.8); 142.0) 125.6) 121.9) 131.4) 116.3} 104.5] 104.5 
128.6 124.0} 127.0} 125.8; 126.8} 123.3) 132.8] 146.0| 141.3] 124.9} 121.2} 130.7] 115.6] 103.8] 103.8 


Used cars and trucks’ 
Motor fuel...........0 


Gasoline (all types)........ 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 101.5 104.8} 103.1 103.6} 104.0) 104.7) 104.2) 104.4) 104.4; 105.1 104.9] 105.2) 105.5} 105.8) 105.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............... 177.3 183.5] 179.9) 180.6) 181.5} 181.7} 181.9) 182.5) 182.7) 183.4) 184.0} 185.1 186.0} 186.4) 186.4 
Publictrans portation tres .cencscetcmts-sccrrenscersratiarees 209.6 210.6} 209.5} 210.2) 212.1) 210.0) 208.3) 209.3} 216.3) 216.1) 213.7) 212.7) 209.1) 205.1) 205.1 


260.8) 272.8] 264.8} 267.1] 268.9] 270.0] 270.8] 271.4] 272.5} 273.1) 274.4] 275.0] 275.9| 276.7| 276.7 
238.1} 247.6, 241.1] 242.3] 243.8| 244.9] 245.7) 246.6] 248.1] 248.5] 249.1] 249.6 250.2} 250.6] 250.6 
266.0} 278.8| 270.4 273.0] 274.9] 275.9] 276.8! 277.3| 278.3] 278.9] 280.5] 281.0) 282.0] 283.0] 283.0 
237.7| 246.5| 240.3] 242.6] 244.1] 244.8| 245.6] 245.8] 246.5] 246.8] 247.7|  247.9| 248.4] 248.8) 248.8 
317.3} 338.3) 325.3] 328.5} 331.0| 332.8] 333.6] 335.1] 336.6] 337.9] 341.2] 342.6] 344.8] 347.1] 347.1 
Bei aie ed _| 103.3) 104.9] 103.7} 104.1] 104.3] 104.3) 105.0] 105.0} 104.8} 105.0} 105.1} 105.2! 105.3) 105.5] 105.5 

Gite sadientie’ 101.0) 101.5] 100.7} 101.2) 101.6) 101.6} 101.7} 101.6] 101.3] 101.7] 101.7} 101.3] 101.3] 101.4] 101.4 
Educationcand cammunieaton® 102.5] 105.2} 103.6] 103.9} 104.0] 104.3] 104.1} 104.0} 104.4} 104.8] 105.8} 106.6] 107.1 107.0] 107.0 


Educationsees er ee 112.5} 118.5] 115.5] 115.8) 116.0] 116.1) 116.1] 116.4] 116.9] 117.2) 119.5! 121.7) 122.2/ 122.3] 122.3 
279.9] 295.9} 285.4; 289.2/ 290.4] 290.8} 290.8) 290.7/ 293.9] 295.1] 298.0) 305.4] 307.2] 304.7| 304.7 


Hospital and related services.. 


Educational books and supplies 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1 332.7; 333.3] 933.7) 3934.0) 334.1 335.0} 336.2) 337.2} 343.9] 350.0 351.5} 352.0} 352.0 
OTIC ICEH ON ee 93.6 93.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.3 
Information and information processing |" es 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.2 


Telephone services)? oo... sccssscssssssssseseseseseee 98.5 99.3} 98.4] 98.8) 98.7] 99.4) 99.0} 987} 99.0} 996) 996] 99.2} 999! 996) 996 
Information and information processing 


other than telephone services"* 25.9 21.3 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 20.0 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’. vat 


411 29.5 36.5 35.0 33.9 32.4 31.7 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.8 


Other goods and services........ aa) 271.1 282.6; 274.0) 275.9} 277.2) 277.7| 277.7} 281.3) 281.2] 285.8] 283.3] 287.8] 285.6) 289.2| 289.2 
Tobacco and smoking Product...........ccsecseeeeeee 394.9 425.2) 396.6} 404.3} 408.5} 407.7) 424.2) 418.7) 421.0) 441.2| 424.6] 444.0/ 429.9} 446.7| 446.7 
Parebnal' Care cree ih cake wR oi on 165.6 170.5} 167.8} 168.2) 168.6) 169.1 169.6} 169.5! 170.0} 170.7} 171.2) 171.9) 172.3] 172.6] 172.6 

Personal care products! eae cuca se, Sane lect 153:7; 155.1 155.5 155.3 155.3 155.7, 155.8 153.2 154.6 155.1 154.7 165.5 155.4 155.4 155.4 
Personal care S@rviceS oo oocccccccccccccecessecsceseeseeees 178.1 184.3} 181.3} 181.6] 181.9 182.2} 183.4) 184.1 184.1 184.8} 185.2 185.5} 185.9) 186.8] 186.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2000 2001 
Series T 
2000 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS..................44 262.3 263.1 255.7; 257.3} 258.6 259.5) 260.2} 261.0} 261.8) 263.2) 265.5) 266.4) 267.3) 268.0) 268.5 
Commodity and service group: | 


Commodities. 149.2 150.7} 150.0} 150.0} 150.6} 150.7) 151.9} 152.9} 152.1 150.4) 149.8; 151.5) 150.5) 149.5}7.5175.2 
Food and beverages 168.4 173.6} 170.5) 171.4) 171.8) 172.2) 172.4) 172.9} 173.4) 174.0) 174.4) 174.6) 175.3) 175.2) 132.3 
Commodities less food and beverages...........-. 137.7 137.2} 137.8) 137.4) 138.1 138.0} 139.7} 140.8} 139.4) 136.5} 135.4) 138.0) 136.1 134.6] 138.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 147.4 147.1 147.2 146.4 147.7| 147.9 151.0 153.5} 151.3) 146.3 144.8; 149.6} 146.0 142.8 147.1 


Apparel 129.6 127.3) 127.8) 125.4) 128.4) 132.2; 131.9} 129.8} 126.3) 1226) 122.6) 126.8) 129.5} 128.0) 123.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel.......... 162.5 163.4} 163.1 163.2; 163.7| 161.9] 167.0} 172.0} 170.4} 164.5) 162.1) 167.5} 160.4; 156.2) 151.6 

Durables... 125.4 124.6} 125.9] 125.9) 125.9} 125.5) 125.4) 124.9) 124.5} 124.2} 123.6) 123.4) 123.6) 124.2) 124.3 


195.3; 203.5} 198.0} 200.2} 201.0) 201.8) 201.9) 202.5) 204.0} 204.5) 205.2} 204.9) 204.7) 205.1 205.3 


Rent of shelter? , 2 201.3 208.9} 203.1 204.5} 205.7} 207.2} 207.4) 207.8) 209.0} 209.7| 210.8} 210.3) 210.8) 211.3) 211.7 
Transporatation SErviCes.............ceseeneereeeeeee | 196.1 201.9} 1983} 199.1); 200.3) 200.2} 200.1 200.4; 202.0) 202.6) 202.7) 202.8) 203.4) 204.2} 204.5 
OMOR. SOEVICOS ree cscs tas teeqencstmravensusmeenanyabeeses | 229.9 238.0} 233.0} 234.1] 234.8] 235.4) 236.2) 236.4) 236.7} 237.7) 239.4; 240.6) 241.4) 241.9) 241.9 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter............... 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 


173.0 177.8) 174.7) 175.9) 176.6) 177.1 177.8| 178.6} 179.0) 1782) 178.2) 179.0} 178.2) 177.8) 177.0 
165.7 169.7|* 167.5) 168.6) 169.1 169.2} 170.1 170.9} 171.0} 170.0} 169.7| 170.9} 169.9} 169.3) 168.2 
167.3 171.9) 169.0] 170.1 170.8; 171.2} 171.8} 172.6) 172.9) 172.3) 172.3} 173.0] 172.4) 172.0) 171.3 
139.2 138.9} 139.3) 139.0] 139.7/ 139.6) 141.2} 142.4) 141.0) 138.2) 137.2) 139.7) 137.8} 136.4) 134.1 
Nondurables less food 149.1 149.1 149.0) 148.3) 149.6) 149.8) 152.8) 155.1 153.1 148.3) 146.9) 151.5) 148.1 145.1 140.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel 162.9 164.1 163.6} 163.9] 164.3} 162.7) 167.4) 172.0} 170.6) 165.2) 163.0) 168.0) 161.5) 157.7) 153.4 
PROCES io sasececantcacnannsenessyun Seneca 158.2 160.6} 159.1 159.1) 160.0) 160.3} 162.0} 163.6) 162.7; 160.3) 159.7} 162.3} 160.8} 159.1 156.8 
Services less rent of shelter®.......... od 202.9 212.3} 206.9] 210.0) 210.5) 210.6) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3) 213.7| 214.0/ 213.9} 213.0} 213.3) 212.3 
Services less medical care services..... | 188.9 196.6; 191.5} 193.6} 194.3) 195.1 195.2} 195.7; 197.2} 197.8) 198.4) 198.1 197.8] 198.2} 198.3 
124.6 129.3} 128.1 132.5} 132.0} 129.5} 133.1 140.1 140.5) 132.4) 129.4) 132.5) 122.1 116.0) 111.4 
178.6 183.5} 180.2} 181.0} 181.8} 182.6) 182.9) 182.9} 183.3} 183.6) 184.1 184.5) 185.1 185.4) 185.2 
181.3 186.1 182.8; 183.5) 184.4) 185.3} 185.6} 185.5} 185.9) 186.2; 186.6) 187.1 187.6) 188.1 187.8 
144.9 145.3) 145.1 144.8] 145.9] 146.2} 146.6} 145.7) 144.9) 144.4) 143.8} 145.2) 145.6] 146.0] 144.7 

Energy commodities 129.5 125.2} 129.3) 128.6); 129.1 125.4, 133.8) 145.6) 141.1 125.6] 122.0/ 131.0; 116.9] 105.8 97.6 
Services less CNerQy........2.-..ccessesesesereeseeees 202.1 209.6} 204.4; 205.7) 206.8] 207.7| 208.0} 2084) 209.4) 210.1 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 212.3) 212.6 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items..... | 163.2 173.5| 170.7} 171.7] 172.4) 172.6} 173.5) 174.4] 174.6) 173.8) 173.8) 174.8) 174.0) 173.7) 172.9 
All items (1967 486.2 516.8} 508.5) 511.6) 513.4) 514.2} 516.7} 519.4) 520.0] 517.8} 517.6} 520.6} 518.3} 517.3} 515.0 
163.8 173.0} 169.8} 170.8) 171.2} 171.6} 171.9] 172.3) 172.8) 173.4) 173.8) 174.0} 174.8] 174.5} 174.6 
163.4 172.5} 169.3} 170.3) 170.8) 171.1 171.4 171.9] 172.4 173.0] 173.4) 173.5) 174.3) 174.1 174.1 


Food at home 163.0 172.4) 169.1 170.3) 170.8; 171.1 171.3] 171.8} 172.4) 173.0) 173.3) 173.4) 174.3) 173.7) 173.7 
Cereals and bakery products 184.7 193.6] 190.4) 190.9} 191.7} 191.7} 192.2} 192.9) 193.9) 194.5} 195.6); 194.8) 195.1 194.7} 195.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS..........-0esseeeseen 147.6 161.2} 156.3) 157.9] 159.2} 160.0] 160.7; 160.6) 161.4) 162.1 162.0; 162.3] 163.2) 162.6) 161.8 
Dairy and related products’... ee ee 159.4 167.1 161.5) 163.8) 163.5) 163.1 163.5] 164.7; 166.9} 168.3) 168.9) 169.4) 170.8) 171.2} 170.6 
Fruits and vegetables. .........2-s:s:esssseesecsesesseees 201.8 210.8; 213.3} 210.9] 210.1) 209.8] 211.7} 211.5} 210.5) 209.5) 208.0) 211.0) 212.2) 211.5) 212.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials. 133.2 138.4) 135.8] 138.7; 139.3] 138.8] 138.2} 137.2} 137.8) 138.0) 139.3} 138.4] 139.2} 138.7} 137.7 


Other foods at home 152.8 159.1 155.8} 157.3) 157.3) 158.2) 157.1 159.1 159.1 160.0} 160.5} 159.8) 160.4) 159.7) 160.5 
Sugar and sweets......... 152.2 155.6] 153.3) 155.4 155.6} 155.6} 153.7} 155.8} 155.5] 156.0} 156.1 156.2; 156.2) 154.7) 155.9 
Fats and oils 147.9 155.4 149.9/ 152.8) 152.4) 153.0) 151.4) 154.3) 156.4) 157.4) 158.0} 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5 


Other foods 168.8| 176.3) 173.0] 174.0) 174.1) 1754] 174.6} 176.5] 176.0) 177.2) 177.9| 176.5} 177.3) 177.8] 178.3 
Other miscellaneous foods... 104.6, 109.1) 1086] 108.5] 108.5) 1085] 108.4} 1087] 108.0) 109.9) 109.7} 109.2} 109.5) 110.8} 109.0 

Food away from home ......sssscssssstenseeeseneee 165.0| 173.8) 170.8} 171.4 171.8] 172.3} 172.7| 173.1] 173.5) 174.0] 174.7| 175.0] 175.6) 175.8} 176.0 
Other food away from home"... 105.1} 113.6) 111.4] 111.5] 111.6] 111.8} 112.0] 112.5] 112.8] 114.0] 114.4) 115.6] 115.7) 115.8} 115.8 
Alcoholic beverages. .-..-....-- “| 468.8] 178.8] 175.8) 176.5| 177.0] 177.2] 177.6] 178.0| 178.4] 179.2] 179.7] 180.1} 180.5/ 180.8) 36.0 
Housing... 160.0; 172.1] 168.1] 170.2) 170.5} 171.0] 171.0) 171.7) 173.0) 173.3] 173.5) 173.2) 172.5} 172.8) 172.9 


181.6 194.5] 189.6 190.6] 191.5} 192.6] 192.9] 193.5] 194.4) 195.0} 195.9} 196.0} 196.6} 197.2) 197.7 


Shelter... wt 
Rent of primary residence ATs 191.5! 187.0/ 187.7; 188.3} 189.0} 189.6} 190.4) 191.0) 191.7) 192.4} 193.3} 194.0} 194.9) 195.7 
Lodging away from home’... , 122.2 118.41 108.7; 113.8] 118.5| 123.8] 121.2} 119.9] 123.2} 123.7) 124.4) 116.8) 114.8] 111.8) 108.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence? 1757) 187.6} 183.5) 184.1 184.5] 185.2} 185.7| 186.3} 187.0} 187.5} 188.5} 189.2} 190.0} 190.9} 191.7 
Tenants’ and household iNSUTANCO 8. ...scsccese-< 101.6 106.41 104.9] 105.2} 105.3} 105.6} 105.8) 106.9] 107.2} 106.7| 106.8) 106.8} 107.0} 107.1 10.3 


128.7 149.5] 144.6) 153.2} 151.5} 149.9] 148.8) 150.8} 155.2} 154.4) 152.2) 150.1 144.0} 142.8] 141.5 
113.0 134.2| 129.3] 138.6] 136.6] 134.8] 133.6] 135.7} 140.5] 139.5} 137.0] 134.7) 127.9} 126.7) 125.2 

91.7 129.2) 144.1 150.1 145.0} 138.0} 133.9} 131.5} 129.2) 123.1 121.5) 125.3) 121.4) 118.5) 112.7 
120.4 141.5] 134.8] 144.8] 143/0] 141.5] 140.4 142.9] 148.5) 147.8| 145.2) 142.2} 135.0) 133.7] 132.5 
124.7 425.8| 125.6 125.7; 125.9] 125.9) 126.0] 125.7) 125.9] 125.8} 125.7) 126.0| 125.5) 125.6} 125.4 
130.1 126.1 126.6) 124.1 127.0/ 130.6] 130.5) 128.5} 125.2} 121.9} 121.6} 125.6) 128.3) 127.2) 123.0 
131.2 125.8] 128.0! 125.8] 126.9) 127.6] 128.3) 129.2) 126.3) 122.9) 121.6} 123.7) 127.3) 127.3) 122.7 
121.3 117.3} 117.5] 113.2} 118.4] 125.2) 124.7} 120.2} 115.6) 110.2) 110.1 118.3} 120.2} 118.0} 113.5 


Fuels and utilities... 


Fuel oil and other fuels.. 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations 
Apparel .... 
Men's and boys' apparel........... 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. 130.3 130.9] 130.0/ 129.0] 131.0) 133.3) 133.2} 132.0) 128.6) 126.2) 128.3} 131.1 133.5} 134.3} 130.3 
Footwear....... pe 126.2 123.1 124.0] 121.5) 122.4) 125.2) 125.2) 124.5) 122.1 121.4, 122.0} 123.0) 124.9) 124.2) 121.0 
Transportation... ai 143.4 153.6] 153.9] 154.0] 154.5) 153.3} 155.8} 159.2) 157.9) 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 151.4) 149.2) 147.4 
Private transportatiOn..........ccesseesererseeeserereeee 140.7 150.8] 151.2| 151.2} 151.7) 150.5} 153.2} 156.6) 155.1 150.4} 149.5} 152.3) 148.6) 146.4) 144.5 
New and used motor VENICIES™....e.cees-ceeeseeeeeeee4 100.4 101.9] 102.8) 102.9} 102.8; 102.5] 102.4; 102.0} 101.7] 101.4; 101.0} 100.7) 101.1 101.7| 102.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2000 2001 - rate 
so 2000 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
New Vehicles @ecn..cemeeeeret tema 143.9 143.2| 144.6) 1448| 1445| 143.8 143.6 143.4, 142.7/ 142.3] 141.4) 141.3) 1421] 143.8) 144.7 
Used cars and trucks! ......csscccsecsseessseeesseerevees 167.1 159.8) 161.6 161.7; 161.7) 161.1] 160.9] 160.2} 160.0] 159.3] 159.0] 158.2) 158.7) 158.3) 158.1 


129.5 124.9] 127.7} 126.9} 127.8) 124.1 134.0} 147.4) 142.1 124.9} 122.0} 132.4) 116.2 104.4 96.3 
128.8 124.2| 126.9} 126.2) 127.1 123.4) 133.3} 146.7) 141.1 124.2) 121.3} 131.7 115.5} 103.8 95.7 
100.9 104.0} 102.3] 103.0} 103.4] 104.0} 103.5} 103.6) 103.6} 104.3) 104.1 104.4] 104.7| 105.0} 104.9 
178.8 185.1 181.5} 182.1 183.1 183.3) 183.4; 184.1 184.4] 185.0} 185.6] 186.7; 187.5) 187.8) 187.9 
203.4 204.9) 203.7; 204.3] 205.8} 204.2! 202.7/ 203.5) 209.5 209.5} 207.7} 207.0} 203.7); 200.4) 200.1 
259.9 271.8| 263.8; 266.3| 268.1) 269.1] 269.9) 270.4 271.5} 272.0] 273.4] 273.9] 274.9} 275.6) 271.8 
233.6 242.7| 236.5) 237.8) 239.1 240.2| 241.0} 241.7) 243.2) 243.6) 244.1 244.6} 245.2) 245.6) 246.7 
265.9 278.5| 270.1; 272.8] 274.7) 275.7; 276.5] 277.0] 278.0] 278.5} 280.2) 280.7) 281.7) 282.6 283.0 
239.6 248.7| 242.3) 244.9| 246.4) 247.0) 247.8) 248.0) 248.7| 249.0| 249.9) 250.1 250.5} 250.9] 251.0 


Motor fuel............. 
Gasoline (all types)........ 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 
Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 
Professional services... 


Hospital and related ServiCes............cseeeene| 313.2 333.8} 320.9) 323.9) 326.6} 328.3) 329.1 330.6} 332.0} 333.5] 337.0} 338.3) 340.5} 342.7} 343.6 
Recreation® an 102.4 103.6} 102.6] 103.0) 103.1 103.0; 103.7/ 103.7} 103.5} 103.7} 103.9] 103.8 103.8} 104.0] 103.8 
Video and audio' 100.7 100.9} 100.3} 100.8] 101.2) 101.0} 101.2; 101.1 100.7} 101.1 101.0} 100.6 100.6] 100.7} 100.5 
Education and communication®.......-......:....0..---.4 102.7 105.3} 103.7; 104.0) 104.1 104.4; 104.2} 104.1 104.5} 104.9} 105.8} 106.5) 107.1 106.9] 106.9 


112.8 118.7} 115.7} 116.0} 116.2} 116.3} 116.4 116.7] 117.2) 117.6) 119.6) 121.7) 122.3) 122.3] 122.1 
283.3 299.9} 289.2) 292.9) 294.1 294.7} 294.7| 294.5} 298.2) 299.3) 302.2} 309.8) 311.7} 308.9} 297.3 


318.2 334.7| 326.5] 327.0] 327.4 327.9] 328.2) 329.1) 330.3} 331.3) 337.3] 342.9] 344.4) 344.9) 345.2 


Edlicationomes catenin mane, 
Educational books and supplies..... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care. 


Communication” 94.6 94.5 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 


Information and information processing |" 94.1 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 


98.7 99.4 98.6 99.0 98.9] 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4) 100.1 99.7 99.9 


Telephone services”... 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’”............... 26.8 22.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
40.5 29.1 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 


276.5 289.5} 279.2| 281.5} 283.2} 283.5) 288.2] 286.8] 287.9] 293.8) 290.0} 295.5) 292.4] 297.3) 293.3 


equipment!’ 
Other goods and services 


Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCts...........:ceeceeeee| 395.2 426.1 396.9} 404.6} 409.2) 408.5) 424.8| 419.8/ 421.6) 441.9) 425.6) 4447] 430.9) 4483] 432.9 
Personal care’ 8 165.5 170.3} 167.7} 168.1 168.5} 169.0} 169.4 169.3} 169.9 170.6 170.9} 171.4) 171.9 172.3 172.3 
Personal care products’. AL ee 154.2 155.7} 155.8] 155.7) 155.7} 155.9] 156.0) 153.8) 155.4) 155.9 155.5} 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0 


178.6 184.9} 181.7) 182.1 182.4; 182.8} 183.9} 184.7] 184.8} 185.4; 185.9| 186.1 186.5} 187.4) 187.1 
251.9 262.8| 255.3) 257.0} 258.4) 258,3) 260.0) 260.7) 261.6) 263.2) 264.9) 265.6} 266.8) 267.5} 268.0 


Personal care services! 
Miscellaneous personal services 
Commodity and service group: 
GCOMMOGING Sixcavesctes certrcnnesstasncsccssrsuscavsveraazaessscel 149.8 151.4) 150.6) 150:8] 151.4), 151.4) 152:8) 153:9; 153.0] 51:2) 1505)  152:5) 451:2) 0 15031 148.4 
Food and beverages 167.7 173.0] 169.8; 170.8; 171.2; 171.6] 171.9) 172.3) 172.8) 173.4) 173.8] 174.0) 1748) 1745) 1746 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 139.0 138.7 139.1 138.8 139.5 139.3 141.2 142.6 141.1 138.0 136.9 139.8 137.4 135.9 133.4 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 149.1 149.0} 148.6) 148.1 149.4 149.3) 153.1 156.2} 153.6} 148.2} 146.5) 152.0/ 147.4) 144.2] 139.4 


Apparel 128.3 126.1 126.6 124.1 127.0 130.6 130.5 128.5 125.2 121.9 121.6 125.6 128.3 127.2 123.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ANG APPANGI yc cvcncscecaveecencsseoenscescusmmveeeusserevae 165.3 166.3 165.5 166.0 166.5 164.4 170.5 176.3 174.1 167.3 164.8 171.4 162.7 158.2 153.1 
Durables..... 125.8 125.3 126.6 126.6 126.6 126.2 126.0 125.5 125.2 124.8 124.3 124.1 124.3 124.8 124.9 
Services...... rH 191.6 199.6 194.5 196.6 197.2 197.8 198.0 198.7 200.1 200.6 201.2 201.1 201.0 201.4 201.7 


Rent of shelter 
Transporatation s' 
Other services 
Special indexes: 


AllitemSileSs'1O0C scisws, .sccctucsevavausseveneansueswence 169.1 173.6 170.9 171.9 172.5 172.8 173.8 174.7 174.9 173.9 173.7 174.9 173.8 173.4 172.5 
All items less shelter............... 163.8 167.8 165.5 166.5 167.0 167.0 168.0 169.1 169.0 167.8 167.5 168.8 167.6 166.9 165.7 
All items less medical care..... 164.7 169.1) 166.4) 167.4; 168.0) 168.2} 169.1} 170.0} 170.2} 169.4) 169.3) 170.3] 169.5] 169.1] 168.3 
Commodities less food..... 140.4 140.2 140.6 140.3 141.0 140.8 142.7 144.1 142.6 139.6 138.5 141.3 139.0 137.6 135.1 
Nondurables less food 150.7 150.8 150.3 149.9 151.1 151.1 154.7 157.6 155.3 150.1 148.5 153.8 149.4 146.4 141.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel...... 165.4 166.7 165.8 166.3 166.8 164.9 170.5 175.9 173.9 167.7 165.4 171.5 163.5 159.5 154.7 
Nondurables.........ceeeeeee 158.9 161.4) 159.7} 159.9} 166.8} 160.9} 163.0} 164.8] 163.8] 161.2] 160.5! 1635} 161.5} 159.7| 157.3 
180.1 188.5) 183.7] 186.6] 186.9] 187.0} 187.0} 187.8] 189.6] 189.9} 190.1; 189.9) 189.0! 189.3] 189.2 
185.4 193.1 188.3 190.3 190.8 191.4 191.6 192.3 193.6 194.2 194.7 194.6 194.4 194.8 195.0 
124.8 128.7 127.6 131.8 131.3 128.6 132.9 140.6 140.3 131.3 128.6 132.6 121.2 114.8 110.0 
175.1 179.8 176.8 177.4 178.2 178.8 179.2 179.2 179.5 179.8 180.1 180.7 181.3 181.8 181.5 
All items less food and energy..... 177.1 181.7} 178.7} 179.3) 180.1 180.9} 181.3; 181.2} 181.4) 181.7; 181.9} 182.6] 183.2! 183.8] 183.5 
Commodities less food and energy..... 145.4 146.1 145.8 145.5 146.2 146.8 147.3 146.4 145.6 145.4 144.6 146.0 146.3 146.9 145.6 

ENe@rgy COMMOGIIOS...........00c.s-cseeeercsresesseees 129.7 125.3 128.9 128.5 129.1 125.1 134.2 146.6 141.5 125.0 122.1 132.1 116.7 105.5 97.5 
Services lOSS ONELGY..........-ceceseeseeeeeseeeeeeesed 198.7 206.0; 201.1 202.2 203.1 204.0} 204.4) 204.8 205.7 206.3; 207.3 207.6 208.3 209.0 


180.5 187.3} 182.6) 183.6} 184.4) 185.5} 185.8) 186.3} 187.2} 187.8} 188.7| 188.7; 189.3] 189.9] 190.4 
192.9 199.1 195.2} 196.0) 197.2} 197.2; 197.2} 197.6; 198.9) 199.5} 199.8} 200.1 200.9) 202.3) 202.6 
225.9 233.7) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6) 231.2) 231.9) 232.2] 232.6] 233.6] 235.1] 235.9] 236.8) 237.2| 237.3 


Services less rent of shelter’... 
Services less medical care services..... 


" Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 


ai ule | Nov. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec | Nov. | Dec | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


UES SCE AVORANG se sce cacttes cio ccsetecea ce shececcec oe oece. M| 174.1} 174.0] 177.5} 178.3] 177.7} 177.4] 176.7 170.9] 170.7} 173.8} 174.8) 174.0} 173.7) 172.9 
Region and area size” 


NOMMEASE UDA Ec. cisceccccssescceresytscscisseect 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccccccsesessceseseeseeveneane 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....... 
Midwest urban’. 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............cccccccesssesesseseseseeeeees 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°%............ 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... 
South urban... 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) 
West urban 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° occ 
Size classes: 


181.5) 181.3] 185.1) 185.1] 185.0] 185.0] 184.2] 178.4] 178.3] 181.7) 181.9] 181.8] 181.8} 181.0 
182.4) 182.3} 186.5} 186.5] 186.3} 186.1] 185.4) 178.3] 178.2} 182.2} 182.4] 182.0] 181.9] 181.2 
108.9} 108.8) 110.5} 110.4) 110.6) 110.9 10.3} 108.6} 108.6} 109.8] 109.9] 110.2} 110.5) 109.9 
170.3 10.2; 173.0) 174.6} 172.6) 172.5) 171.9) 166.8] 166.5} 168.9) 170.8] 168.4] 168.2] 167.6 
171.7) 171.6) 174.8) 176.1] 174.5} 174.2) 173.8] 167.2) 167.0} 169.8] 171.3) 169.4) 169.1] 168.7 
108.9} 108.7} 110.3} 111.6) 110.0} 110.0} 109.6) 109.1) 108.8} 110.1} 111.8} 109.7} 109.8} 108.2 
165.0} 164.9) 166.8) 168.8) 166.9} 166.3] 165.5] 163.7] 163.5} 164.9] 167.1] 164.9) 164.1] 163.3 
168.6] 168.4) 171.5} 172.2) 171.7] 171.0} 170.3) 166.9] 166.7} 169.4 170.3} 169.8} 169.0] 168.1 
173.2| 173.1] 172.2) 171.7} 166.2) 166.2} 166.2} 170.9) 170.7) 169.6) 169.0 

108.2) 108.1) 109.8} 110.2) 109.7) 109.4) 108.9] 108.1] 108.0} 109.3) 110.0] 109.4} 109.0} 108.5 

167.3) 167.1) 170.1] 169.7) 169.9) 168.9) 167.7] 168.6] 168.4} 170.7) 170.8] 170.8} 169.9} 168.3 

177.2) 177.1) 181.9} 182.5) 182.5] 182.3) 181.6] 172.8] 172.8} 176.9] 177.6] 177.8] 177.6] 176.8 
. 178.8) 179.0) 184.1) 184.7) 184.6] 184.3) 183.5} 172.7] 172.9] 177.4] 178.1] 178.0] 177.7} 176.9 

109.2 108.9} 111.2) 111.7) 112.1] 112.0} 111.6] 109.1} 108.7) 110.8) 111.4, 111.8] 111.8) 111.2 


158.2} 158.1] 161.9) 162.5} 162.0] 161.7} 161.1} 156.8] 156.8) 160.1) 160.9] 160.3} 160.0] 159.4 
108.7; 108.5} 110.2} 110.8) 110.3} 110.2) 109.7} 108.6) 108.4; 109.8} 110.6] 110.0} 109.9} 109.3 
168.6] 168.5} 171.2) 172.0} 171.5) 170.8} 169.8) 168.1; 167.9} 170.0) 171.1] 170.4] 169.7) 168.5 


2:35.25 Se = Ss SSS SSS SSS 
B 
a 
D 
@ 
> 
Q 
nO 
-) 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, ILAN-W1.......ccccccsccceeeseeeseseeed M 176.0] 175.8] 178.1] 179.7} 178.1) 177.4] 177.9] 170.4] 170.3] 172.0] 173.7] 171.9} 171.2] 171.7 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............0064 M 173.5} 173.5] 178.4) 178.8] 178.3} 178.1) 177.1; 166.6] 166.7} 171.1) 171.5) 171.0} 170.7] 169.7 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 184.6] 184.2) 188.1} 188.0} 187.8} 187.8} 187.3} 180.1) 180.0} 183.5} 183.6] 183.3} 183.3] 182.8 
Boston—Brockton—-Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT 1 187.4 - -| 192.7 -| 192.7 -| 186.2 - -| 192.0 -| 191.9 - 
Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 169.4 - -| 174.6 -| 172.3 -| 161.6 - -| 166.5 -| 164.0 - 
RNS PE WOO TK. vaycicn a cane acnanassna:cte=seeancass-chstrsavear se 1 166.8 - -| 172.8 =| 171.5 -| 166.6 - -| 172.6 -| 171.1 - 
Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" eben 2 1 108.5 - -| 111.7 -| 110.9 -| 108.4 - -| 111.6 -| 110.7 - 
MNS NBA oan se cic nsnancsstdaves eaawaseiasaepneviseiaguctvuh <x 2 -| 171.9) 176.9 -| 176.7 -| 174.8 -| 169.7) 174.2 -| 169.6 -| 172,0 
Detrok—Anin, Arbor—Fiant Mi coc ncicinscacctsnccccccessasacccancvnes 2 =) 7h Sl -| 174.8 -| 173.5 -| 166.2) 169.4 -| 169.1 -| 167.9 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX. P 2 -| 156.2) 158.6 -| 159.4 -| 167.1 -| 154.9) 157.0 -| 157.8 -| 155.2 
PORE REL © UNUONIMS TN  oo2e apo ak to aatsicdbcsecess vevdensee cured 2 -| 169.5} 173.5 -| 174.2 -| 173.1 -| 167.2) 170.9 -| 171.7 -| 170.5 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... | 2 -| 177.5] 182.8 -| 182.9 -| 179.9 -| 177.0) 182.2 -| 182.3 -| 179.2 
San Francisco—Oakland—-San Jose, CA...............c..c0000e 2 -| 184.1) 191.0 -| 191.7 -| 190.6 -| 180.2) 186.7 -| 187.5 -| 186.5 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods © MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, 


and services priced as indicated: OR-WA,; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
M—E€very month. ” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. Dash indicates data not available. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
2 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local index has 


a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other 
measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, 
although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly 
urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. 
Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


{1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
INA OXcicessranesvesepscscussesdesszsseccteceases-pacrtuvecsdesnteseneseertel 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 ATS 
POLCONU CHAN GG seccrsstusccetertecrssactraretpece snore scce eee 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 ae 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
WINGO Xv ceconatcoadase sce canesessupessecceces crov teem scuevesepecpsaesseenns 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent change 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent: change: sc :cccsccstsaisascscstssivescas cavecuesiecovevaes 2.9 2.7 a 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
Index: serertessccasemavcueancteteeves snare esssc tenet eae 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131:7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Percent change 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 ail) -1.3 1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
NAO Xo ssez. cece csxgcetscxcescaawatcsussusssacsciscescasieseuubesteseseaes 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
POI COM Changes ceccicccsscresssssecssostvesenosassndeetteeecaesse 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
IGOXciarecserrcehoncs cascouartocsense tier otesesconeeecee everest 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
Percent GhanGeticccsc.csscrtevarscerss-ccctapeneeves cusesaceeetus 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
[NGG Xeieraeree eerwccne sccaveracentereereseo- sores sevessnetecrassremneeties 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
Percent changeses.cccccsearecetvanatenss.cvccecseeeee 6.8 yy 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WHOOXsrcv sce noceeconcanners iver nts aeenr ee eae ree ees 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
Percentichange 2.c.cc.-aescarsesuvetieseecesssesttiesesseee 2.9 2.8 25) 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 2.7 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
a s 
Annual average | 2000 2001 
Grouping f += 4 a 
2000 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
— =e + _—— =a 
Finished DOGS so erecennnnoncemuanentnaceneacshnt 138.0 140.7 139.7 141.2 141.5 141.0 141.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 141.1 141.7 139.6 139.7 137.2 
Finished consumer goods. afd 138.2 141.5 140.1 141.9 142.5 141.9 142.7 143.8 143.3 141.5 142.0 142.9 139.9 138.4 136.8 
Finished consumer foods...............0.000++ 137.2 141.3 137.9 138.4 139.5 140.9 141.6 141.8 141.9 141.2 142.6 142.9 141.8 140.5 140.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
Oxcluding [OODS cise este sescccceentans 138.4 141.4 140.8 143.3 143.6 142.1 142.9 144.5 143.7 141.4 141.6 142.7 139.0 137.3 135.1 
Nondurable goods less food 138.7 142.8] 141.5] 1449] 145.9] 143.8) 1449] 147.3) 146.5] 143.1 143.5] 145.1 139.2 | 136.8] 134.0 
Durable goods.............-.0++ BW Bie 133.9 | 135.3) 135.2) 1342] 134.1 134.2 | 133.8) 133.2] 133.2] 133.0 | 1338.2) 134.4) 134.5] 133.9 
Capital equipment...............ccceeeeeeeeeee 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.2 139.7 139.7 140.0 139.7 139.6 139.8 139.5 139.4 139.8 139.9 139.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................... { 129.2 128.7 130.6) 131.6; 181.3 130.8} 130.6! 131.2 131.4] 130.3] 129.8] 130.1 127.6 126.7 125.4 
Materials and components | 
ROMAN URC IN eas occa ct ecw e ants cee a 128.1 127.4 | 128.1 128.6 | 128.8] 128.9] 128.7| 1286) 1283] 1275) 126.9] 1266) 125.9} 125.2) 124.7 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 119.2 124.3) 119.8} 120.4) 120.3] 122.3) 1223] 1246) 125.7] 126.1 128.1 127s 26:1 12391} 122:5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing. | 132.6 131.8} 133.5] 135.0] 136.1 135.8 | 1352) 1342) 133.4) 131.9) 130.1 129.9] 128.7 | 127.4] 126.2 
Materials for durable manufacturing 129.0 125.2] 128.0) 127.2} 127.0] 126.7] 126.0] 126.9] 126.5) 125.3] 124.6) 124.2} 1234) 122.8) 1225 
Components for manufacturing................| 126.2 126.3} 126.1 126.4] 126.2] 126.4] 1266] 1264] 126.4) 1262] 126.2} 1259) 125.9] 125.9| 126.0 
Materials and components 
TOR CON SUITOR 525 coe ccs ceceerecnn 1 150.7 150.6 | 149.9] 149.6} 150.0) 150.2} 150.4] 151.6] 151.7) 151.0] 151.0) 150.8} 150.4] 150.3} 149.0 
Processed fuels and lubricants.............-- 102.0 104.5} 108.3} 111.4] 109.9} 106.9] 105.9] 108.1 110.2| 106.8} 106.0} 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 
151.6 153.1 153.0} 153.0] 153.0] 152.8] 153.2] 153.9] 154.1 A536) 53°20 153024) |e oe enn toes 
136.9 138.6 | 138.1 138.9} 1385] 138.7] 139.0] 139.0} 138.8) 1388] 138.7] 1386] 138.3) 138.3] 138.1 
120.6 127:3°| 1862) 155:0)| 133:2))) 13175 )|) 132:91) 9130:9" ||" 122:8)/ 16:1 113.4] 108.0 97.7) 104.8 94.8 
100.2 106.2} 103.9} 1053) 1045} 108.9] 109.1 110.3] 109.7) 109.6) 108.9} 108.5) 104.7 98.3 96.4 
130.4 127.3] 153.5| 183.5] 1482] 142.2] 1445] 140.4] 127.4) 1163] 112.4] 103.8 89.4] 105.5 90.2 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods..........-....- 138.1 140.4 140.1 141.9 142.0 140.9 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 140.5 141.3 138.8 ASie0 136.1 
Finished energy QOOdS............:.::eeccseeeceeeee 94.1 96.8 97.9] 101.9] 103.6 99.7) 101.2} 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8 | 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 
Finished goods less energy 144.9 147.5 145.9 146.7 146.6 147.1 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 147.9 147.7 147.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy... 147.4 150.8 148.5 149.4 149.5 150.2 150.6 151.6 150.9 150.7 151.1 151.4 151.3 151.0 150.9 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 148.0 150.0 149.1 150.0 149.4 149.5 149.8 150.0 149.9 149.9 149.7 149.8 150.4 150.6 150.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
opie Yee 4 oy Bale aa een eae ee er eee 154.0 156.9} 155.3} 156.5] 155.9) 156.1 156.4} 156.9) 156.7] 1568] 156.6] 156.8) 157.5] 157.8) 157.6 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
Spa pS SEG, Ae See ees eee 169.8 175.1 171.0| 173.2] 173.2] 173.5] 174.0] 175.4] 175.5] 175.5] 175.3) 1756] 175.8] 1764] 176.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
Ce 0s ee ne OT or ceeer Beer 130.1 130'5)|) A31-5"|" 132:4 |) 162:3)/) 13107) 131767)" 132.1 132.3} 131.0] 130.4] 130.7) 1282] 127.3] 126.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 11.7 115.9 113.5 115.1 113.6 114.1 114.0 114.9 116.3 117.1 119.4 118.7 14173 1155 114.3 
Intermediate energy goods....... ma 101.7 104.1 107.9} 110.9] 109.5] 106.4} 105.5] 107.6} 109.7] 106.3} 105.6; 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 
Intermediate goods less energy.....-.----.---+ 135.0 135.1 135.3} 135.8] 135.8) 136.0] 136.0] 136.1 135.9} 135.3) 134.9] 134.7] 1342] 133.7] 133.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
Chi i Ss = 136.6 136.4 | 136.8} 137.1 137.3| 137.4] 137.4| 137.5] 137.2] 136.5] 136.0] 135.8] 135.3] 134.9] 134.6 
Crude energy materials...........cccceceeeeeeseee 122.1 122.8] 154.7| 193.4) 1483] 141.0] 145.2] 139.8) 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 
Crude materials less energy i Gi YA 412.2) 112.4] 113.7] 1124] 115.2] 1143] 115.3] 1148] 1143] 113.6] 113.3] 109.8}; 104.8} 103.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 130.6 134.6| 130.8] 130.9] 130.6] 129.4] 128.4] 1285] 125.8} 1245] 124.2 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average} 2000 2001 
sic Industry 
2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May I. June | July | Aug. 
— | Total mining industries... 413.5 114.9 | 139.6! 170.8] 138.2) 130.7] 132.2] 127.5] 115.5}; 103.4) 100.4 
10 Metal mining..... 73.8 70.6 73:5 73.5 72.4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 84.8 91.3 84.8 83.6 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100 126.8 428.4] 162.0) 204.4] 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6] 112.9] 109.4 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS.............cceeceeseeeeeeees 137.0 131.0 | 138.2] 139.3) 140.1] 140.8} 140.8 | 140.7] 141.8] 141.6] 141.2 
— | Total manufacturing industrieS.............sse0 133.5 134.5 | 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8 
20 Food and kindred products.......... 128.5 132.8] 129.6] 130.1] 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2) 133.8] 133.9] 134.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 345.8 386.1 | 351.8 | 372.4| 372.4] 372.3] 372.1] 391.2 | 391.7} 391.1} 391.0 
22 Textile mill products. Ba 116.7 116.9] 117.5] 117.4] 117.9} 117.0] 117.0} 117.1 117.2 | 116.9] 116.6 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8 | 125.9| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7] 125.9] 125.8] 125.7| 125.9] 126.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 158.1 156.1 | 154.2] 153.2] 163.8] 154.5| 154.7] 160.5) 161.3} 158.2] 157.5 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... 143.3 145.1 143.8 | 144.2] 144.3) 144.8] 144.7] 144.9] 145.2] 145.3] 145.2 
26 Paper and allied products..... 145.8 146.2 | 147.0| 147.4] 147.0] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 146.4] 145.4 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.6 | 185.1] 186.8| 187.2] 187.6] 188.4] 188.8) 188.4] 188.6] 188.9 
28| Chemicals and allied products............::.:e+ 156.7 158.4} 159.0] 160.4] 161.6] 161.9| 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3 | 114.4] 4125] 112.0] 107.3] 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8} 106.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 125.9 | 124.8] 126.0] 126.1 | 126.8] 127.4] 126.6] 126.4] 126.5] 126.0 
31] Leather and leather products.............::s1ss0 137.9| 141.2} 138.9] 139.1] 140.6] 140.9] 142.8] 142.9] 142.6] 141.9] 142.1 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products. 134.6 136.0] 134.1] 134.4] 135.0] 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9] 135.9 
33 | Primary metal industries 119.8) 116.1] 119-2) 1185] 118.0) 117.4] 1168] 116.9] 116.5] 116.1] 115.8 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
GCQUIPMOMN receveoscxcusrececenervns 130.3 1317.0} 180:5:| 130.6) 130:7 | 130.8) 131.2) 131.1 131.0 W910) ASE TSA 
35 Machinery, except elactrical..........cccceeeeeee| 117.5 44729) AZT AVE) CURB), TVS 31810), A160) 14181 118.1 118.0} 117.8 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 108.3 107.0 | 107.7 | 107.7] 107.6} 107.5} 107.5} 107.4} 107.3} 106.9} 106.4} 106.4 
37 Transportation 136.8 137.8 | 138.4 138.7} 137.6) 137.9 138.1 137.4:) 187.1 137.3) 9137.2))_ 137.2 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........::cccsceeeeeeee 126.2 AZh25\) (26:45) 12693) 2720 126.9 | 126.9] 127.3] 127.4| 127.2] 127.4] 127.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).............esseeeeeeereee 130.9 132.3 | 131.3)) 18s | 131.9) 182.3) 182:2:) 132-5) 132.51) 132.7 1) 99253) “1326 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 119.4 123.) 127:55) 12099" 122:55)" 122:6) 122.73)" 123:0°) 123.2") “23:3: || 123/47) 9123:6 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 135.2 143.4 | 135.2} 141.3) 141.3} 141.3] 141.3) 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).... a 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 
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106.5 | 106.6 
138.5 | 138.5 
R27 120.6 
132.6 | 132.1 
123.8 | 124.0 
145.4 


37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
MU teal acaten coves. xececsamenceciecasinttesscete RaeeaneWanunantcrexetsessacerd 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100] 
SITC 2000 2001 
Industry fs | 
Rev. 3 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
0| Food and live amimals.....................sssssseseseeceeeeeeceenes 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.8 88.5 89.2 89.8 89.2 87.7 88.1 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 105.9 105.4 107.1 107.1 109.8 | 110.8 110.7 110.4 111.0 12:5 112.5 103.5 102.4 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations..............:.0++ 75.8 78.8 76.4 77.2 74.7 74.7 73.5 TP 74.8 76.2 74.4 75.3 76.8 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.2 91.8 90.4 91.5 89.6 91.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels................se4 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 77.5 77.0 76.8 ihewé 74.4 72.3 TAT 722 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 103.3 105.6 106.5 107.50) ANO24 I23i2 111.0 104.3 90.3 94.5 88.3 88.9 92.2 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 87.2 82.7 75.0 74.5 75.6 
DAE Corand Wood tats ieee tee ee eee 85.9} 85.2) 843) 83.5! 81.6] 80.9] 806] 81.1 80.7} 78.3} 77.9) 77.3) 76.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper....... 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 75.2 73.6 71.4 69.9 70.6 71.0 70.9 70.4 
26] Textile fibers and their WAStE...........ceecssssesececeecseeteeeeeed Tsi2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 61.8 60.8 58.5 56.8 58.1 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals...... 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9 89.4 89.2 89.4 90.4 90.5 91.1 91.1 91.4 92.2 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal SCrAD..........ceeseseseeeeeeeeeeees 74.7 74.1 74.7 72.5 73.0 72.2 71.7 69.2 68.0 67.1 64.9 63.8 63.8 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 157.4 157.5 159.5 152.4 | 156.0} 159.0 153.6 144.0 145.1 153.7 138.8 131.3 122.3 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes -| 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2} 100.4} 100.7} 100.7} 101.7} 102.5] 1026; 102.6} 102.5 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 183.6 | 181.1 185.2 | 172.4| 178.4) 184.4] 177.0] 162.8] 165.4] 180.0} 153.3] 140.4} 129.1 
4) Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes................00, 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 77.9 77.9 74.1 75.0 80.5 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........sscsseseseeeeees 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 89.8 89.0 88.8 88.7 88.5 87.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..................:00:20- 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7 100.4 101.0 101.3 101.1 101.0 101.0 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 | 103.0} 102.9} 102.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.0 
STi mPlastics inyprimary fOnMS cevceexcosvececrevavacererscsercasetescseessees 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 86.5 85.3 84.0 84.6 84.1 70.5 
58) Plastics in nonprimary fOrMS...........ccecscesereseecssesssseceesene 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 96.0 96.3 95.1 95.0 94.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. .......:.:0s:0ssceee 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.0 98.1 97.5 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.4); 101.0} 100.6) 100.4} 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.3 98.5 98.4 97.5 96.8 96.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......c.ccceceseesceseseecsseescseeeseee 103.8 | 104.4} 1043] 104.7} 104.0] 104.0} 104.1 104.8} 105.3} 105.3} 105.3 105.2 105.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
andipaper boar divs ss....-cuss-cencorececs:osenrauscanccameaccrel 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.0 85.0 85.4 85.1 84.9 84.1 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 105.6 | 106.2} 106.2 106.0 | 106.5} 106.6} 107.0 107.0} 107.2 107.3} 107.3 107.6} 107.9 
68) NonferrousimatalSirn.ccecccscsevnscscsecsuotcossescesscres 104.9) 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1 | 101.6 99.5 98.5 94.5 91.6 88.3 83.1 83.3 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............0:eseseeees 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.9 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................4 113.7 | 115.2] 115.2 TAL7Z S309)" 115209) 1505/9 19537 115.5 | 115.7] 115.8] 117.0] 116.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 106.6 | 106.8} 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7| 106.6) 105.9} 105.8) 105.9] 106.9] 106.9] 106.9 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANGIMACHING: PartSs.-..cvsece-ceeccecacscee veto iecntenesescsaccerectoees 108.5 | 108.6) 1088] 109.2) 109.5] 109.5} 109.6} 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.0} 110.1 109.8 
75) Computer equipment and office machines..............0-..-.-4 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.7 64.6 64.3 63.4 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...............:0..-0.-+4 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.5 95.4 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.4 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.............:cssseseeeseeeeee] 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 84.0 83.8 82.2 82.2 82.3 
78 Radi Vehictes ivr: hres cracteettcsnccassnveanstarenne ete etaccceel 104.0 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.2 104.1 104.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
instruments and apparatuS.................scssssseseeeeeeseee, 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


| [1995 = 100] 
SS ———————— Ee eee 8 
| sitc 2000 
! Bouse Industry em 
| : Dec. | Jan. | Feb. in Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
= 5 > 

OL Foodiand live animals. cc. éoccccacecceescexvaconceanscescocerer- 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 87.7 87.5 87.7 87.4 87.5 86.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations.........cccccccsecescsseseececseeceseeeeee | 97.3 95.5 96.1 100.4 102.6 104.4 104.3 107.4 107.0 1hLS 112.8 116.0 109.7 
| 03) Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
| AQUA C INVErtehrates:. Ganewes anc. sete te aseieas dee acca 109.1 107.4} 105.6] 102.2} 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 95.3 94.8 92.9 90.0 90.2 
| 05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 104.5 106.1 101.7 109.5 102.3 100.5 97.1 97.8 97.7 97.9 98.5 101.3 98.6 
} 07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

REI GEOOME anon eetatee vaccanaetan tecwnann ater mecucict mettre ieee 50.8 50.5 51.1 51,1 §2.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 45.8 46.5 44.9 44.9 45.6 


1| Beverages and tobacco 
11 BOVOKAGOS! 5 r ets sacseahes ects ctasdeaceetatnnvaseneeee nan 110.5 110.8 110.4 110.7 112.5 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.4 112.4 TIS 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...... 


24) GOK ANd WOOP esses sscccccceccietscccccosns seals tT. 95.6 97.6 97.5} 102:9) 114.1 132.7] 117.6] 119.0) 121.9] 114.3] 106.9 99.7 
25 Pulp and waste paper................. 


28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 


29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.€.8. 2... 97.1 102.0 115.3 97.7 91.8 | 100.7 98.6 85.7 86.0 88.9 99.1 98.9} 101.5 

3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 180.2 ifiven 169.9 154.1 153.1 158.2 153.5 143.3 145.3 145.6 122.6 Ud2s4 106.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 163.9 152.0 153.9 144.7 143.5 150.6 149.4 141.3 144.1 145.3 122.1 107.5 101.7 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured.............cccsssssseseeeseeeeeened 331.8 | 401.0} 3169] 2445] 2444) 233.5] 200.0} 170.0] 166.1 159.8 | 134.4] 1552] 150.2 

| 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......ccccceseseseseees 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.7 93.6 92.7 92.6 93.1 92.2 91.8 
52 HERP GRIME CHOIRS «2 ooo o.oo ns connedernanshcnssnnnnsscinetnnencxenitl 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.9 95.0 92.4 91.5 90.8 89.5 89.7 90.8 90.4 89.4 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..............:c:esesse0 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 86.1 86.5 86.6 84.5 85.2 84.9 85.2 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products a 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.0 94.3 94.1 94.6 94.4 94.1 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 87.1 88.5 88.7 88.6 89.3 
SITs GE MaSUCS Wa PHONON FONTS. aie Seecencatenancncntscecoraeaesatecceuccons 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 96.8 95.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.5 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms...... oss 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 80.7 80.7 79.6 81.4 81.0 80.9 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:.sesesseeees 100.6 101.8 101.6 101.9 101.4 100.5 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.6 99.1 98.3 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 94.1 92.4 92.2 91.2 89.9 89.5 


62 Rubber manufactures, n.€.S. «2... 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
EN PAPERDAANG So soc iv cs scceashaceusaeae densidsceesassesqanececd 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 89.4 88.8 88.3 87.3 86.0 
66! Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.2 | 100.7} 100.5} 100.5) 100.3} 100.3; 100.0] 100.0 99.8 99.9 98.2 97.9 98.0 
68] Nonferrous metals..........0--00sse-s0002 -| 114.4] 121.0 124.0) 116.4 110.9} 107.0) 106.1 101.7 92.9 91.6 87.6 82.4 82.5 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ..........:.cccescsesseseeeeeeeeeeeees 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.2 94.5 


91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.7 90.1 90.1 


Nn 


Machinery and transport equipment... eo 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 87.8 87.7 87.7 87.6 87.5 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 95.2 95.7 95.8 95.6 95.4 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PAaMtS.......-e--ce--reeesccesscceasees 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.4 92.4 94.4 95.1 94.5 94.2 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 58.7 58.3 57.8 §7.5 56.5 56.4 56.2 65:3 $5.1 54.1 53.5 §3.5 §3:3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...........--..eeeee 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 81.9 81.7 81.4 81.3 81.2 
TEs Electrical machinery and equipment.... 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 81.8 81.6 81.5 81.6 81.5 81.4 


78 Road vehicles........ 102.9) 102.9} 1028); 102.8] 102.6) 1024] 102.6) 102.4} 102.4 102.7] 103.0} 102.9] 103.0 
85 FOOOW OG sag dso are Sie Gy i se nscna sacs 100.6 | 101.0 101.2 | 101.5} 101.1 101.0 100.8 | 100.9} 101.2) 101.1 100.6 | 100.7} 100.9 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100} 


aT i (a a 
2000 2001 
Category er —- 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. A Dec. 
= = 1 
AUISCOMMODIMES scccrercestevesessresrerecersvcrumsnssgzereseserse| OO; 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 95.1 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............sesceccsseeeeeeees 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 88.7 88.7 87.4 86.2 87.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 88.8 88.5 87.3 86.1 87.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 88.5 91.2 90.2 89.3 88.8 
Industrial supplies and materials................s:c.000e0004 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.8 90.0 90.5 88.8 87.7 86.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.8 78.1 77.4 76.8 74.4 73.0 74.1 
Fuelsvand|lubricants ccccccnssv-cctmreistevonecteoreseessd| AGie 145.2 147.1 139.8 144.8 147.7 143.2 135.0 136.0 143.8 129.6 122.6 115.6 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.4 85.7 85.5 85.2 84.6 84.1 
Selected building materials..............:.cssceseeseseseereed 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 87.2 86.8 85.7 85.3 85.6 85.0 
GCapitaligoodssx.cateess.. crashes cosnieetanees. sesnsenceenccacs 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 96.1 96.1 95.7 95.8 95.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.7 | 100.0} 100.5} 100.1 100.5) 100.9} 100.9} 100.9] 100.8} 100.8} 100.7] 100.7] 100.6 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.......-.scscseseeseseceseaes ne 91.5 91.5 91.5} 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 90.4 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 104.4 104.6 104.5 104.6 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.8 104.7 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................1 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.8 101.7 101.7 101.7 101.8 102.1 102.0 102.1 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured «| 102.0 102.0 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.3 101.0 101.0 101.5 101.3 101.4 101.4 
Durables; manufactured: fv.ce..-.sacduss.ccccssverctsovee 101.1 101.3) 101.5] 101.5} 101.3] 101.2] 101.2| 101.4} 101.5] 101.7] 101.8] 101.8} 101.8 
Agricultural commodities............. oe 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 | 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 86.4 86.1 84.6 83.4 84.3 
Nonagricultural commodities... 97.5 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 97.1 96.9 96.4 96.1 96.3 95.7 95.3 94.9 
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| 41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


| [1995 = 100] 
a ee 
2000 
| Category 2001 , 
| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July [ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| BEE COMMODITIES. occ so cossseasacessscscsccecctessuesvatsccnonsdts 100.0 | 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 95.6 95.4 95.5 93.2 91.9 91.9 
| Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cceeccecceseeeee 4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.5 86.6 87.1 86.6 87.1 86.5 
| Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 81.9 82.1 82.9 82.8 84.3 83.3 
| Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 98.4 98.1 96.6 94.3 94.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c000c00000e4 124.5 124.4 122.3 116.1 115.4 116.7 115.6 110.5 110.1 110.1 101.9 O73 94.7 
Fuels and lubricants........cscesccesessenvensiessccventecaced 178.7 | 1767 | 169.9 1533] 152.9) 157.4] 4153.4 142.8 | 144.8} 145.1 12257.) 112549 106:2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............0066. 165.6 | 155.7) 156.1 145.9 | 144.2} 151.0} 149.5] 141.4] 144.0] 144.9] 122.7] 108.7} 101.9 
Paper and paper base StOCKS. ..........:.ccesccsceseseeseseee 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 82.8 81.7 81.0 80.3 78.9 
Materials associated with nondurable 
| Supplies and materials... .....ciscsscccsasaisecscccccvccncowed 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.1 90.5 90.0 89.9 90.0 88.8 99.4 


Selected building materials ; 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 103.7 | 107.2] 108.7] 103.8| 101.1 98.2 97.6 95.3 91.2 90.9 88.8 85.8 85.7 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.5 87.6 87.8 87.4 86.5 86.3 
KBr OOS snc cenenaccncce-tecaucuannsccsontrccsscncnsaacescaced 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 78.6 78.3 78.2 78.1 77.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7 94.4 94.0 
Nonelectrical Machinery........ccccsssseseseeeeeeseeeeeees + 76:4 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 741 73.8 73.7 73.6 73.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.7 | 102.7} 102.6] 102.6} 1025] 102.3] 102.3] 102.2} 102.1 102.4} 102.6) 102.5) 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.1 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 
Nondurables, manufactured................ : 99.6 92.9 99.8 | 100.1 100.0 | 100.0 99.8 99.9} 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.6 


Durables, manufactured.............. : ; i 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.............:0..0+5 98.8 99.5 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 97.2 97.7 95.7 95.5 96.3 
rr 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1995 = 100] 
i 
1999 2000 2001 
Category + 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 

AM SFOUSHIE GID OUNIO) rac ca seas ass aoesecscarsxsccvadsoecessmneessnasna 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 83.7 
PAM MEISE MOUMDOUNG) ssscancscasnsasseeseaessssesseoenenecpeceasiea 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.6 90.5 90.1 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..... 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 111.9 114.2 119.2 120.6 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. + 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 116.4 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG).............:cceeeecseeeeeereeees 148.0 143.0 142.8 142.3 138.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Productivity data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
ee ee 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
IV | Il tl IV ! ll Ml IV ! i} mM IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccecceereesseeseereeeeees 111.9] 112.7] 112.4] 113.3] 115.3] 115.38) 117.5] 117.8) 118.7) 1186] 119.3] 119.5} 120.5 
Compensation per hour...........- 121.8} 123.1 124.4 | 126.1 127.3 | 129.3) 132.1 134.3 | 137.4} 139.1 140.9 | 142.1 142.9 
Real compensation per hour... 105.8 | 106.6| 106.9] 107.5] 107.7| 1084] 1100] 1108) 1125} 1128] 113.4] 114.1 114.9 
Unita OnGOsts maccsterecyeticcsscssecspsessece-easesacusccaee 108.8 | 109.2] 110.7] 111.3] 110.4] 1122] 113.5] 1140) 115.8) 117.3) 118.1 118.9 118.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. ...........scesscecsseeeseereseseees 114.3] 1145] 1126] 112.3] 1148) 114.2) 115.1 T13:8s) AAZIO |) Waite ESE aie alte 
fmplicitiprice de flator-nn.ces-cocee-e sareconeentmevereeceearecears 10.8) 1112] 114.4) 144:7) 112.0: 112.9) 113.5) 113.9) 114.47) 115.2) 9115-71" 1162 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSON............cescscsseseeseeeeeteees AMS AAA) AN) AN2s7A | ASS NS ISS td G27 | eliza 117.8 | 117.8] 118.4) 118.7) 119.8 
Compensation! per houlerc...cccccrec----e-serocteverencearerae 121.1 1222251) 123159), 12534 126.6 | 128.7] 131.2} 133.6] 136.5} 138.1 139.7} 141.0] 141.8 
Real compensation per hour... 105.3 105.8 106.1 106.8 107.1 107.9 109.2 110.2 111.8 112.0 112.4 113.2 114.0 
Unit labor costs......... 108.6 109.0 110.4 111.1 110.2 112.1 112.5 114.0 115.8 117.2 118.0 118.7 118.4 
Unit nonlabor payments 115.4/ 116.0) 114.2]. 114.0] 1165) 115.9) 116.7) 115.3] 113.4) 113-1 112.9] 112.9] 112.9 
Implicit price deflatone:, .:<<.c.:s-c-cac-----<sss-ecusssesevacenaes ili AAAS) DANS at2s1 112.5) 113.5] 1140) 1145) 114.9) 115.7 116.1 116.1 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS...........ceceeceessseeeseeeeees 113.3 114.5 114.7 115.4] 1164] 117.2 118.8 119.6 119.8 119.9 120.9 121.2 - 
Compensation per hour 117.9 | 119.1 120.4] 121.9] 123.2] 125.0} 127.6) 129.7] 132.7) 134.5] 136.5] 138.1 - 
Real compensation per NOUl...........::.ssseeeseseeeeeseeeeees 102.4 | 103.1 103.5 | 104.0] 104.2) 104.8} 106.1 107.0) 108.7} 109.1 109.9} 110.9 - 
Total unit:costs:cccisecwasaiaseessiscsseeesscorsesseeel | NOSSO NOS 10425) 05:45 05:67) 10655) Oza 108.1 110.0} 111.4) 112.5} 114.0 - 
Unit labor costs... 104.1 104.1 104.9] 1056) 105.8) 1066} 107.4] 1085) 110.8] 112.2] 112.9] 114.0 - 
nits nOnlabOn COStS sass scrcccsnessrsurenesyteseerrenrsFeecsetay soir 103.3} 102.8}; 103.4} 105.0} 105.1 106.2 | 106.5 | 107.1 107.8 | 109.3) 111.2) 114.2 - 
UM VOTES a teteescccvesene se tases esseseveeactans.cecvustsace roe acyeretscenae 137.7 | 141.6] 135.4} 128.0} 131.3) 135.1 139:3'| - 135.8 || 120.5: diated 107.4 99.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments... 112.1 112.7 111.6 110.8 111.8 113.6 114.8 114.4 111.0 109.8 110.2 110.4 = 
Implicit price deflator... ees 106.7 | 106.9} 107.1 107.4} 107.8) 108.9] 109.8} 110.5} 110.9] 111.4) 1120) 112.8 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............csesesseseseeseeeeteees 125.9] 127.6] 128.3] 129.6| 132.7) 135.2) 137.2] 138.3 |.2°138.3 | 1383] 138.1 139.0} 140.2 
Compensation|perinOultdesc-ose-ncarcesccsnncsaneacescacceicenss 119.1 119.8 121.2 123.0 124.5 126.3 128.6 131.9 135.9 137.9 140.0 141.2 142.1 
Real compensation per hour 103.4} 103.7} 1042) 1049) 105.4) 105.9; 107.0; 108.8) 111.3) 111.8] 1126] 113.4] 114.2 
Unit labor costs 94.6 93.9 94.4 94.9 93.8 93.4 93.8 95.4 97.6 99.7| 101.3} 101.5; 101.3 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business | 

Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................00secsseseseeesees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3) 100.0) 102.0} 104.8} 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services.. ‘ 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7} 100.0} 100.5} 100.1 100.1 
Multia ctor DrOGUGuVvitye wocccs- co.cc cucccncssacnecacscncal 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4) 100.0) 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
OVEN aces cass ptesaenoassansianarcounancaeepuaeeasecteecaveresas 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 100.0; 105.2} 110.6) 110.6 

Inputs: 
PSA OR MEUM one can seee cach acaeey-benusenvnnvcsbaataxamnanneecainaneucnanons 54.0 61.0 7119 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0) 103.7} 106.4) 106.4 
Gapttal SeniGes: cRceeut.t Sh: ache cpus “ 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0) 104.7; 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3) 100.0) 104.0} 107.7} 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PersONS.........cccccseseseesseseeeeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5) 104.7) 104.7 
Private nonfarm business { 

Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsoMs............ececceeceeeeeeeeee ees 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0 101.7 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services.. 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9} 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity................ 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0; 100.9} 102.4 102.4 
RIERA oss cces se essere tasicses Pore r aoncacarasebeb ysaenateeet es 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8] 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 

Inputs: 
Labor input....... 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8} 106.6} 106.6 
Capital SOrVICES 5... cas .ssgsecceseeeencssnsces = 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9} 110.8} 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0) 104.2; 108.0} 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons...............csceceseeeeeeeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 

Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONS..........ccseceeesseeeeeenenee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 100.0) 101.9) 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services.. «ed 124.3 116.5} 100.9] 101.6 97.5} 100.0; 101.1 104.0} 105.0} 104.5} 105.6) 106.5) 106.5 
Multiactor PrOGUCHVILY: <<. oc:..c.sesecnenseonectassseert acess fer 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0} 100.4) 102.6) 105.0} 106.1 109:8) 413.2)" “113:2 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4) 100.0) 103.3) 108.7) 113.4) 116.9) 123.5) 130.7} 130.7 
92.0 104.2} 107.5) 104.8) 100.4) 100.0) 101.4) 103.6} 104.0) 103.7) 105.5} 105.2} 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9) 100.0) 102.2) 104.5) 108.0) 111.9) 116.9} 122.8} 122.8 
51:3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7} 107.3; 109.5} 107.0} 103.9; 109.2) 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6] 100.0) 105.7) 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2} 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9) 114.2) 116.8) 116.8 
52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0) 100.0) 102.9) 106.0) 107.9) 110.2) 112.5} 115.5} 115.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injuryand Illness Data 


45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


a a a REN TSR PS Sr ree ee Pyne 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 

Output per hour of all PErSONS............:cessecesseeesseeeeneesenee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 116.9 


13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0} 102.5) 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 113.5) 119.6) 125.1 132.8 


Compensation per hour......... 
60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7} 100.6; 104.6) 107.1 110.1 


Real compensation per hour... 


Unitilaborncostste...:.-e--es2--- zs 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7} 101.9) 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.0} 109.9' 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... eee 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0 102.5 106.4 109.4 113.3 Vilivat 115.1 115.1 113.9 
implicitipricedetlatojescescss.s-.0-tesrssts canter ernest ees 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7; 109.7) 110.6} 111.8] 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........csceceeseesesersesesseseeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.41 100.5) 101.8} 102.8) 105.4; 107.5} 110.4) 113.2} 116.2 
Compensation perhouti:......0:.cecscs+scsseveneccscscasseeeees) 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 
Real compensation per hour... aad] | ete) 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4; 100.2 104.0] 106.4} 109.4 
Unitilaboricostsscccessesccccecenercseceesesse crseevenee res omen 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5} 101.7} 102.5} 103.7} 104.2} 105.2) 107.7; 109.7; 113.6 
Unitinonlaborpaymentse.c.sessnettsrercresbess;sonisseeeeaenl| meaiO 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0; 106.9} 110.4) 113.5} 118.0; 116.3) 116.8) 115.4 
Implicit: price’deflator?..<-....<s-ccsrcssucevers<seecscpesseer crows 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0; 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8; 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS.........ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 112.3 116.2 119.9 
Compensation per hour............ cool! eH 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3; 102.0} 104.2} 106.2} 109.0) 110.3} 115.9) 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hour 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8} 101.3} 103.7} 106.4 
Motaliinit; costs inn. eata.ccceseces cesses een toeereeees 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0] 101.1 102.0) 101.2} 101.5} 102.6} 103.7} 106.7 

28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3) 101.0) 101.9} 101.4) 101.8) 103.2) 104.2) 107.0 

23.3. 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6; 100.9) 101.2) 102.5) 105.6 
Wirt Profits sescier.n-cezcacaceassccosecovsststvsescucrsestendviscsusiencettates 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0) 113.2} 131.7) 139.0} 152.2) 156.9] 148.9] 147.6] 131.0 
Unit nonlabor payments oe 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1; 99.7; 103.5) 109.0; 111.6) 113.8) 115.2} 113.4 114.0} 112.4 
Implicit/price: deflators.. cc.-:esaseeseeneaeasccoccsezessstaenveee 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3] 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6) 107.4) 108.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS............cscesescessesseseeeeeseeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 bal 124.3 129.6 46.3 
Compensation; pemNOur. 4 -c-cecencccnenssserccensnenscneuses 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6) 107.9) 109.3} 111.4) 117.3} 122.0) 130.1 
Real compensation per hour............2.:2..-c+.-csenesnecees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2} 100.8} 100.4 99.0 98.8} 102.6} 104.5} 107.8 
Unitlabomcoststmccesretee-- dof) eS) 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.6} 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 


26.8 29.3 80.2 99°57, 99.0} 100.9) 102.8; 106.9} 109.9] 109.6} 104.4 105.5 = 
99.0 99.6} 100.9} 102.0; 103.9} 104.9} 104.0] 100.5] 101.1 - 


Unit nonlabor payments CREDENCE OSE RCH ELBE AACIE 
WApliCit Price eNatolsccccc-csecsavccceverevcresesercwcucsr eset 30.2 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


{1987 = 100] 
ne a Ss SS SS ee 
Industry | sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Mining 
COPPON OES sac as estas canesencacttsanasacsoncxaxcasacccnna! 102 102.7); 100.5} 115.2} 118.1 12610)" AA72)\) AAG:54 IS: O) 18:33), 05:5 
Gold and SIVOTONOS 2 aeecen dete scone eaeen a occu eRe eoeeeaza 104 122.3/ 127.4| 141.6} 159.8} 160.8; 144.2] 138.3] 158.5] 187.6] 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining....................6. 122 118.7) 122.4) 133.0) 141.2) 148.1 155.9] 168.0} 176.6} 188.0} 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... 131 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4} 123.9 125.2 127.4} 132.3 
Crushed and broken stone...........cc:cccccceseeeeeeeeed 142 102.2 99.8 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4| 107.2 112.6 110.2 104.8 
Manufacturing 
MG@ab OGUGTS i. os os cy asaceun wyncunceacasecauesh ecesaeeeen sie 201 97.1 99.6} 104.6) 104.3} 101.2} 102.3 97.4; 102.5} 102.3) 102.2 
Dairy products:<....ccccscsusansec cence 202 107.3) 108.3) 111.4) 109.6) 111.8) 1164] 1160} 119.3] 119.3] 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.. 203 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8} 107.6} 109.1 109.2; 110.7] 117.8} 120.0 
Grain mill products.................. aA 204 105.4} 1049] 107.8} 109.2} 1084] 115.4) 108.0} 118.2) 126.2) 130.4 
Bakery products *..5 cnctsncsceavsaseeeeesccceerue atenesence 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8} 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products...................008 206 103.2 102.0 99.8| 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 116.7} 123.0 130.0 
Fats and oils.... 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 AAZ6) | WiteSs 120335 eet 120.2| 137.3] 156.1 
Beverages <n 208 117.0} 120.0} 127.1 126.4| 130.1 133.5] 135.0] 135.5) 136.4) 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 99.2} 101.7} 101.5} 105.2} 100.9} 102.9} 109.1 104.1 112.7] 116.3 
GATS IBIS cece eneet wcaesce tara cite een eRe tebe 211 113.2 | 107.6) 111.6) 106.5) 1266) 142.9} 147.2} 147.2} 152.2| 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton............::cceeeeeeeee 221 103.1 117.2)) 110:3)) 117.8) 122.1 134.0:| 137.3] 131.2) 136.2 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade................666 222 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.3 147.6 162.2 168.6 | 171.9 
Narrow fabric mills............0..:.0.e00 oo 224 96.5 99.6); 112.9) 111.4] 120.1 118.9} 126.3} 110.8; 117.7} 122.4 
Knitting mills............. sie 225 107.5] 114.0} 119.3] 127.9] 134.1 138.3} 150.3} 138.0) 135.9] 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...............ceeeeeeeeeeees 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Carpets and rugs.... 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 100.2) 100.3) 102.3 97.8 
Yarn and thread mills.......... nae 228 110.2} 111.4] 119.6} 126.6} 130.7] 137.4} 147.4} 150.4] 153.0} 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods..............cceeeeeeeeeeeees 229 109.2; 1046) 106.5] 110.4) 1185) 123.7} 123.1 118.7} 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys! furnishingS...................eeeseeeeee 232 102.1 108.4 | 109.1 108.4 | 111.7 123.4) 134.7] 162.1 174.7 187.0 
Women's and misses' OUterweal.............sceeeeeeees 233 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 149.9 151.9 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7 117.4) 124.5] 138.0 161.3 174.5 | 208.9] 216.4] 293.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery as 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 THLE 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 | 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1 101.4} 107.7 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 | 107.5 108.5} 107.8 109.2 105.6) 119.2 Ae 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills.............:cccceeeeseeeeeeeee 242 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9) 103.3}; 110.2]; 1156) 1169] 118.7] 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
Wood Containers. - <<<. -crc-senececscccnczsecavarcusecss : 244 VRS) ioe 109.4) 100.1 100.9) 106.1 106.7} 106.2) 106.6) 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes. 245 103.1 103.0) 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products....... Aan 249 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4) 114.4] 123.4 131.2 141.3 
FIGUSEHOIG TUTE C257. <---+ nc sos-nencncap-tarsrsoczeosens 251 104.5| 107.1 11025) 19016) 119255) 19697)" 121-67)" 121-3 |" 125.8)" 128277 
OSES TOR ce ear ae otenn oasis tn cabeseeasasarsatsll 252 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2; 100.5; 101.1 106.4) 1183) 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture..................+- 253 119.8) 120.2) 140.6] 161.0] 157.4} 173.3) 181.5) 2149) 207.6) 210.9 
Partitions And) fQUreS:-c- ccorcncsesecavne-+onssgoneseeeone 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 Olle deta 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.. sey 259 103.5 | 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 110.7 121.9 122.7 
UMS STNG ee steer ereae oc. sn snee ears cndseseseanes tetenc>e- 261 116.7| 128.3] 137.3} 122.5] 128.9} 131.9] 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
PAR CR UNS tee eeet eee pe nace ten ase onerie oeeeareneandan=saas 262 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2) 1186] 1116] 1120} 114.9} 122.7 
Paperboard mills 263 100.6} 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 1149) 119.5] 118.0} 126.7} 127.8} 131.0 
Paperboard containers and bOxeS..............s6e00 265 101.3) 103.4) 105.2; 107.9} 108.4} 105.1 106.3; 109.7} 113.5} 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. 267 101.4) 105.3) 105.5] 107.9] 1106) 1133) 1136) 119.5] 122.9] 127.3 
INGWSDADOIS eric atecsrarterenececseereranisvetafacnsassceremay 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
PQnOCICAl Stern creeps sorceress = we stennetdeseserepyrcensee ss 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0} 115.1 
BOOKS eee cesecae se teeev-nnepedetescsravde deat asearatessve vats 273 96.6} 100.8 97.7| 103.65) 103.0) 101.6 99.3} 102.6} 101.0} 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing.. 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 1145] 119.5] 128.3 
Commercial! printing........00+..c.ssssceddserceonsssseseensed 275 102.5] 102.0) 108.0} 106.9} 106.5] 107.2} 1083] 1088) 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold business fOrmS............2-scececeseeeeeeeeee ees 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting CaNdSro.cccn cn cctedvessacsedudennauisnareaeesiecnent 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.2) 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding..............+.sseseeeeeeees 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4] 108.7] 1145] 114.2} 116.4] 123.3 
Printing trade services........... 279 99.3) 100.6] 112.0] 115.3) 111.0] 116.7} 126.2) 123.3) 126.7} 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.... 281 106.8 109.7 109.7 105.6 102.3 109.3 | 110.1 116.8 145.8 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............:0:e2se004 282 100.9] 100.0} 107.5] 112.0] 125.3} 128.3) 125.3] 135.4; 142.2) 145.7 
PUGS rac cae stawee seg ras-sadecssunccnsevecreressuectnadeltersiars 283 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.7| 1046] 108.7} 112.5} 112.4} 104.3) 104.8 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. pact 284 103.8 105.3 | 104.4] 108.7 111.2 118.6 120.9] 126.4 122.7 116.8 
Paints and allied products..............:seeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 285 106.3| 104.3] 102.9] 1088] 116.7] 118.0] 125.6] 126.4] 126.8} 125.6 
Industrial organic ChemMicals............1::esseeceeeeeneee 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0} 111.2 |) 105.7) 1113 
Agricultural chemicals...........-.-ceeceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 287 104.7 99.5 99.5] 1038] 105.0) 108.5] 110.0} 119.8} 117.5| 106.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 
~__Industy*dY SIO ~«|«*1990 | +1909 | 1902 | 1998] 1904 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1908 | 1990 
Miscellaneous chemical products................+-..+++ 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 | 107.1 105.7} 107.8} 110.1 120.3} 120.6} 128.1 
Petroleumiiretining:s. 2-.-...scs0ss22e2-cnseeesecctecenccteoe 291 109.2} 106.6} 111.3) 120.1 123.8| 132.3] 142.0] 149.2} 155.7] 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................] 295 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0} 1049) 111.2} 113.1 123.1 12457 |) Vos. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products oe 299 94.8 90.6} 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
Thirestand:innertuDesscees re. en cecen to cecese scree es 301 103.0} 102.4) 107.8} 1165) 124.1 131.1 138.8 | 149.1 144.2] 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7| 102.7] 104.6] 107.4} 113.5} 112.7] 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C...............++ : 306 109.0; 109.9} 115.2, 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0) 125:3) 132:3)) 140:8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.C........... 308 105.7} 108.3} 114.4 116.7} 120.8) 121.0 124.7 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except rubber................. a 314 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 121.4 110.9 131.6 
FIBUGIASS oreo cess c-tted cena cceeomssstnaseasuctiyetencnameen 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5} 107.6} 114.0} 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 104.8; 102.3} 108.9 108.7} 112.9] 115.7 121.4 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glass..............- He 323 92.6 97.7} 101.5 106.2} 105.9) 106.1 12200 Zon 122.0} 134.0 
Cement, hydraulic... wae 324 112.4 | 108.31) 115.1 119.9} 125.6] 124.3) 128.7} 133.1 134.1 139.6 
Structural clay products......... a 325 109.6] 109.8] 111.4] 106.8} 114.0) 1126] 119.6]; 111.9} 114.8] 124.0 
Pottery and related products...............---:22e22se00] 326 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3} 108.4} 109.3) 119.3) 123.2) 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products...........-.. 327 102.3) 101.2 102.5} 1046) 101.5} 104.5 107.3} 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products # 329 95.4 94.0} 104.3] 1045} 106.3] 107.8 110.4 114.6 114.7] 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 109.7} 107.8} 117.0] 133.6] 142.4] 142.6] 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
lrontand! steolifoundrieSi...2-ftre-cc-.-ceor-casnnyscaseee 332 106.1 104.5] 107.2 112.1 113.0} 112.7 116.2 120.8 121.1 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals...........-.02.::000eeeeeeeeee 333 102.3), 110:74) 101.9) 107:9)| 105:3))) 1110) 1:10:83), sat2:0 125.8 131.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............:2.0000088 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3] 101.2 99:2)| 04:0)|| A181) S:2aee 2227 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) mre 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 127.0 11.5 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 113.7 | 109.1 44-5) AARSH AS45122 149.6} 136.2 140.0 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers..............-..6+ 341 117.6| 1229) 127.8) 132.3 140.9} 144.2 155.2 160.3 163.8 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware................002666 342 97.3 96.8] 100.1 104.0} 109.2] 111.3) 1182] 1146] 115.7] 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6 | 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2) 118.6) 127.3} 130.3) 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products wee 344 98.8 | 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 | 106.5 alele| ai i-ere 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampingS...........::::s0eeeseeeeee 346 95.6 92.9) 103.7] 108.7} 1085} 109.3) 113.6] 120.2} 125.9] 130.3 
Metalisernvices) nieCresccesc. racerevcccusssnecensncescece 347 104.7 99.4; 111.6) 120.6} 123.0) 127.7] 128.4) 1244) 127.3) 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C..........02ceeeeeeeee 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. visa 349 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3 107.7 115 110.3 
Engines and turbines............csscccesaes Bi 351 106.5} 105.8) 103.3] 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 1366] 136.9) 145.9] 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery........... 352 116.5] 112.9} 113.9) 1186] 125.0) 134.7} 137.2} 141.2) 148.5] 125.5 
Construction and related machinery.. a 353 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2 ATK 22a 123.3 | 132.5 137.5 137.2 
Metalworking MACHINCTY............ccceseeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 354 101.1 96.4} 104.3] 107.4} 109.9) 1148} 1149] 119.2 119.8 | 123.5 
Special industry machinery...............:::sssseeereeee 355 107.55), 108-3) 106:05) “11'3:6)))) 129/29) 132235) 134208) 1317 12530 139.3 
General industrial machinery... o, 356 101.5} 101.6} 101.6] 104.8} 106.7) 109.0} 1094) 110.0) 111.2) 111.4 
Computer and office equipment.......... oss 357 138.1 149.6] 195.7}; 2586) 328.6] 469.4] 681.3; 960.2] 1350.6} 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery..................- 358 103.6} 100.7) 104.9} 1086) 110.7} 112.7] 114.7} 115.0} 121.4} 123.2 
Industrialimachinery;N:0:C:.002...-s.-cesss.s-eoaescuseee 359 107:3} 109.0)" 117.0:) 1185) 127.4) 138:8) 141.4) 129.3) 1275)" 1643 
Electric distribution equipment................... ee 361 106.3} 106.5) 1196) 1222] 131.8) 143.0} 143.9] 1428) 1475] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 107.7 | 107.1 117.1 132.9} 134.9] 150.8 154.3 164.2 162.3 162.9 
Household appliances................ccccsecececceeceeceeed 363 105.8; 1065) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4] 142.9] 150:3 | 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 364 99.9 9FS| 105-7) 107289) 1134 11327.) 116-99) 124s 129:2n 16214 
Communications equipment.............2...ceeseseeeeeee 366 123.8] 129.1 154.9) 163.0} 186.4) 200.6} 2295] 275.3] 276.0] 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4 | 154.7 189.3) 217.9) 274.1 401.5} 5149] 613.4] 768.0 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6} 101.3); 108.2 110.5} 114.1 123.1 128.3 135.3 | 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment......................0006 371 102.4 96.6 104.2 106.2 108.8} 106.7 107.2 116.3 A252 136.5 
Alncrant atid DartS icarsveccess sandstone ccevsnssteveceeespeasee 372 98.9} 108.2} 112.3] 115.2] 109.6] 107.9] 113.0} 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 373 103.7 96.3! 102.7} 106.2) 103.8 98.0 99.2} 105.3] 102.0} 1126 
Railroad Gquipment:......<:21.0<<:<ccsssceeesecocoancovees 374 141.1 146.9} 147.9) 151.0} 1525] 150.0} 148.3] 184.2] 189.1] 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............:eeceeees 375 93.8 99.8} 108.4] 130.9) 125.1 120°3:| 1725.6; 120.4.) A279 We 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts. ae 376 116.5} 110.5) 110.5) 122.1 118.9 | 121.0 129.4) 136.5 142.4 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment...................... 381 112.7} 1189) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5} 1422) 149.5) 149.4 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices................... 382 106.4} 113.1) 119.9] 124.0] 1338) 146.4] 150.5] 142.4] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies.....................04 384 116.9| 118.7 123.5 | 127.3) 126.7) 131.5] 139.8 147.4 158.6 160.2 
Ophthalmic goodsix.avs.. a.s.erduese<: +456 385 2123 | Re 2551 1445) 157.8] 160.6) 167.2} 188.2] 196.3] 199.1 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies..... 386 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.5 124.8 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. ies 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5) 100.2 102.6 114.2 113.1 133.9 
MusicallinstrumentSict ne.c:csssraresecsecauteerctes- verse 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 
be 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry Sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 

3 + + 
ghOyS' and sporting: GOOUS icc. caxecsesseuxvcucadeccnecs cess 394 108.1 109.7} 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 119.9 125.7 131.6 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................J 395 118.2) 116.8) 111.3) 111.6] 129.9) 185.2) 144.1 127.5| 132.5] 129.3 
Costume jewelry and notions.............. rant 396 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143.7 142.2 118.0 131.2 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............cccccseeeceeeeee 399 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.4 108.5 idee 
Transportation 

Railroad transportation... fccccc-acaceccseaceecrecchecece! 4011 118.5| 127.8| 139.6} 145.4] 150.3} 156.2} 167.0} 169.8} 173.3|) 182.3 
TMUCKING, exceptlocall: wacemene. vetoes 4213 111.1 116.9] 123.4) 126.6) 129.5] 125.4}; 130.9} 132.4] 129.9} 131.6 
UES Spostal Seivice prance eats an ee re 431 104.0} 103.7) 104.5] 107.1 106.6; 1065} 104.7} 1083/ 109.7} 110.3 
Alrstransportationg ers.ccnc et neces camer secre ee | 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2; 105.7} 1086} 111.1 111.6} 110.7) 108.3 

Utitlities 
Telephone communications. ................ccceeeeeeeeee| 481 113.3} 119.8] 127.7] 135.5] 142.2] 148.1 159.5] 160.9) 170.3] 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting.....................5 483 104.9} 106.1 108.3) 106.7] 110.1 109.6} 105.8} 101.1 100.7} 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV services............ccccceeeeeed 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electric utilities... ese ot wces ccccns oc ie 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4) 115.2) 120.6) 1268) 135.0) 146.5] 150.5] 160.1 162.7 
AG AS TEMES Sarcpcorenerek oacnctwavh was eu Seearsexumaeeead tiers 492,3 (pt.) 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 1218) at 25.601" 13731 145.9) 158.6) 1444) 145.0 

Trade 
Lumber and other buiiding materials dealers........ 521 104.3 102.3 106.4 111.4 118.9 117.8 121.6 121.8 134.2 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.................6066 523 106.8 100.4 | 107.6 114.2 127.8 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
HlarGWare SUNOS. <.cxsecutereten cactrodouaenniusemncueeres 525 T15:3)) 10827) 115225) 143-99) 129-25) 7 15:51) ASS) 11910)" 137.83) 14913 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4 136.4 127.5 133.7 15:2 
Department SiareS2ac: cc 0. 5-oecin cttetececanses anne 531 96.8; 102.0}; 105.4] 110.4] 113.4} 1159] 123.5] 128.8/ 135.5] 147.4 
MaRIOTy SPORES oof oo sac ccncitneeesccanvdscosacsassesnas 533 154.4] 158.8] 173.7] 191.5) 197.4) 211.3) 238.4] 257.7| 268.7] 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 118.6 | 1248] 140.4] 1642) 1648) 167.3) 167.6; 170.3} 185.7] 195.2 
OGRE SIOECS occ cccrean heesncdaacseaasscaressvanancesual 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..............seseeeeeee 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Retall bakertes es ceccscacetave. tstack cance ushete cas 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used Car dealers............ccsessscsccooessees 551 106.7} 104.9) 107.4) 108.6] 109.7) 108.1 109.1 108.8; 108.7) 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores.. 553 103.6 100.2 101.6 100.8; 105.3 109.1 108.2 108.1 113.0 116.0 
Gasoline service stations........ % 554 103.0 104.8 110.2 115.9 121.1 127.2 126.1 126.1 133.9 | 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear StOreS............:sccceeesseeneees 561 115.6 121.9 122.3 119.5 121.8 121.4 129.8 136.3 145.2 154.6 
Women's clothing stores.....-----..0--<-0<<---corsas-s04 562 106.6) 111.2) 123.6) 130.0) 130.4) 139.9) 154.2) 157.3} 176.1 190.5 
Family clothing stores 565 107.8) 111.5) 118.6) 121.5) 127.7] 141.8) 146.9] 150.2} 153.1 156.5 
SHOS'SIONCS 05 sas2soe-penenn-saceeencnsnezs : 566 107.9| 107.8; 115.5] 117.38) 130.7) 139.2) 151.9] 148.4] 145.0} 151.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................+ 571 104.6 105.4 113.9 113.3 114.7 117.4 123.6 124.2 127.2 134.1 
Household appliance Stores...........c.csseceeeeeeeeeeee 572 104.3) 106.7) 115.5) 118.0) 121.5) 138.4] 140.7] 153.5] 181.4; 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 121.1 129.8) 139.9} 154.5] 179.1 199.3} 208.1 218.4) 260.3) 314.6 
Eating andidrinking places... :.<<2..<.5<<:0snes-s-a02 +00 581 104.5| 103.8] 103.4} 103.8} 102.1 102.0} 100.6) 101.6] 102.0) 104.3 
Drug and proprietary Stores............02sccseceeeeeeeeed 591 106.3; 108.0) 107.6) 109.5) 109.9) 111.1 113.9!) 19:7 || 125:63|) 129:8 
PNQUONSTON CS iio cons cose snexcesaxscertonsuscccanssneetatwese4 592 105.9} 106.9} 109.6) 101.8) 100.1 104.7} 113.8] 109.9) 116.5] 1146 
Used merchandise stores.................. 593 103.0 102.3 115.7 116.8 119.5 120.6 132.7 140.3 163.6 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...... 594 107.2| 109.0} 107.5} 111.5] 117.1 123.1 125.3 | 129.1 138.8 | 145.2 
NONStOre TEtdNGNS:ccscresscencpeeroveesecuctinaseresaneransee 596 Silt 112.5] 1265] 132.2] 149.0} 152.4] 173.3} 186.5} 208.0, 222.2 
FUGIGCAIGES x cost scacaeves ene es cosnerarensnamsavencccseacrel 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0} 111.4} 1124] 109.0} 105.8) 115.1 
Petal StOreS, 11.6: Cesecserovsepredecapa-conessesacoaeraaudas 599 114.5) 1040) 112.5) 118.1 125.8; 127.0} 140.2; 147.8}; 157.3} 161.0 
Finance and services 

COnIMEN CIA DANKO eaweeneiavarntenarercencscstecsesaaece=s- 602 107.7| 110.1 111.0) 118.5} 121.7) 126.4] 129.7] 133.0) 132.6) 135.2 
HOLSIS ANGIMOtENS taviviseocccar eves cnceasees-avecscesss a4 701 96.2 99.3} 108.0} 106.5} 109.9) 110.5] 110.0) 108.2) 111.6) 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9 105.0 106.6 | 109.8 109.0 116.2 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait..............csseeereneeeee 722 98.2 92.1 95.8} 101.8) 108.3) 116.2) 110.7) 114.1 121.6 | 105.1 
BGAUTYSNODS rare rer at ae agecn cs eee- av atensbsreesencsceesssan 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0} 101.1 104.8} 107.6] 1085} 1105} 113.3 
Barber. SNOpSs.3.-5.caattersecssnetertess <cresaitcranineadase 724 100.7 94.9} 113.2] 121.9] 118.8] 115.7) 128.8] 150.4} 157.4} 138.0 
Funeral services and crematories...............00ee104 726 91.2 89.9 103.8 98.7 104.3) 100.2 97.6} 101.9 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair shops............ eas 753 107.9} 100.1 105.1 105.7| 114.3] 121.6] 116.1 117.2] 124.9) 127.6 
Motion picture theaters..............c:scsccererssesereereed 783 118.1 118.2} 1148} 113.8] 110.4} 105.0} 104.1 103.4} 106.1 110.5 


———————————————— 


‘Refers to output per employee 


* Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness Data 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 se 2000 
Country 
| 1999 2000 ! iT} Hl IV I Il (i Il IV 

United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 
Canada................. 6.8 5.8 | al 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 Sof, 
Australia... 7.2 6.6 7.5 7.4 7A 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Japan’... eel 4.7 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
pian tlie in 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv’............. 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Italy"? - 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden TA 5.9 7A 7.0 7A TE 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 

Jnited Kinadom' 6.1 = 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 


" Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: 


Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


series. 


Comparative Civilian Labor 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 


published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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Dash indicates data not available. 


dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 ie 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force 
United States) ....ccccccccccccccssececseeesscccee. _| 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297] 137,673] 139,368] 140,863 
Canada Bae ae ee AS 14,128 14,168 14,299 | 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
Australia... 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 


PAPAIN vaasnactsassciqscantinstt pecs Montaiaeaneatcoma Neetu See tlie 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 - 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 - 
22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 - 

6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 

4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 - 
28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 - 
Participation rate® 


I Initad States! . 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
ASS EUNEAS A rests cvcncnaorerncn-a nn to cevebecetay cospemeeeeaacan tere eee 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 


Australia... . 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 = 
58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 §7.3 57.4 57.7 S77 57.9 = 
47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 476 47.8 = 
56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 = 
63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 


117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463) 133,488] 135,208 
12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 = 
36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 = 
21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 - 
6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 

. 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
PINRO KG AON ooo en ence cece sn enctcnct ssapectenwerencosounacasiice 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 - 


61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 - 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 = 
64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 
58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 $9.1 - 


; 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
Australia... 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
Japan.... 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 


400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 — 
_ 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 = 
EIS ON Sos cposapennn cea er -uavsnaonestapincdnceeavsrdearespser=® 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 


Unemployment rate 


4.2 4.0 

6.8 5.8 

Hae 6.6 

4.7 4.8 

11.2 9.7 

8.7 - 

ited 10.7 

3.4 - 

Sweden ated 7a) 5.9 
United Kingdom i Fi i" ‘| i 6.1 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment ‘ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 


Data" in the notes to this section. 

2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at oa 
http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. p = preliminary. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


3 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers ps 
3 4 4 4 
industly end type ofcase 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 *| 1999 
Nondurable goods: 

Total cases 11.4 11.6 Ref 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 

LOST WONKA CASOS coc vcaverenuore-cerecerenieeys cxsessoeusdesshusesacaanecwospaxuaes 5.4 5:5 5.6 5.5 tok} 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 

BOSE WORK AY Steeccesccereetercascacessesrtayeereneoneniavssentee receereennescri eee a 101.7} 107.8} 116.9] 119.7; 121.8 = = = = = iS = 

Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 aes 
Lost workday cases... 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 Us 
OSE WOPKOAVSi ci ccssecpeeeese ces cerectabs se asvcerbasaexceseysecontirereasstenqran cera 169.7} 174.7] 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - = = =) i 5 = 

be pein asia Sesahetastech can deste eceeaet en ee seenteis anes 9.3 8.7 77 64 6.0 5.8 5:0) 5.6 6.7 6.9 6.4 6.5 
Lost workday case: 29 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 P2Th 3.4 2.2 
Lost workdays. 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = = 5 = 7 

il ill ts: 

io lh if 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 6:7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 
OSE WONKA G oreces gee tea uniuriorapaanunvntssonccen Pearse smanersoaite eterno 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = = = = = =< = 

il ts: 

De cases eae been cases itr exes tees aU MRNA 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdayS........... 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - = = Ss = 

Paper and allied products: 

Toeaeas ean taal 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7h 7.0 
Lost workday case 5.9 5.8 §.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 
EOSEWONKGAYS iaceccosc cya-ceecapncsvcavavass=ssayespeerocerccssspreeecatwheomcnnssaneer 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = a = = = = = 

Printi d publishin 
ete Na egees 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 ws 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5-7) 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday case: 3.2 3.3 3.3 3:2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 PRG 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdayS...............5 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - 

Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 GF: 5.5 4.8 48 4.2 44 
Lost workday case 3.3 3.2 3:4 3.4 2.8 Pa 2.8 2.7 2.4 2:3 ZA 2S} 
HOSTIWORKO BY Syerccsnincccancc ars 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - = = = = = = 

Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 Biz 4.7 4.8 46 4.3 3.9 41 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2:5 23 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 
NOSE WATKIN Soe cde eccice nisin x ans aes ne venne ecolea xaveousnontwuceessunaa nice 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 4.2 - - - - - - - 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

ORG GASOS so ssc esecsaccevsceesosscehra as inves cromavaamne iene warRguemdanieee 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 athe 10.1 
Lost workday case 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 
Lost workdayS.............0+ 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - - 

Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 2 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 

Lost workday cases. 5.6 6.5 6.9 5.9 5.4 5:5 5.3 48 45 4.3 45 5.0 

ESGSU MONK OAYS Gas aaeoct eis vasechsnses tite caaccansanisarnimabvayeswqoumnesiney fotsads 128.2; 130.4) 152.3} 140.8; 128.5 - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 

Total cases 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 

Lost workday cases.. at Sul 5.3 5.5 5.4 ont 5.4 5:6) §.2 5A 48 4.3 4.4 

Lost WOrKGaYS.......:0cc cece eeeeees 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - = = a 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Total cases 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7:5) 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 

Lost workday cases.. 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 PH f 

OSE WOLKARY Sitios sete reawesevaccsccst itt tacs=chca. fame sa amt astes “ved 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - = = = = = 

Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 7.6 taki 7.4 iae. 7.6 7.8 en 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 

Lost workday cases.. 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 

Lost WOrkKGaYS.......0..2.0seereeeee 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 2 = es = i = < 

Retail trade: ' 

Total cases 7.9 8.1 8.1 orf 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 

Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 25) 

LOSE: WONKGAYS: cicc0s0s crescecescssee 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 a = es ee rat ~ = 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total cases .... 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 

Lost workday cases.. 9 9 ied 11 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 

Lost WOrkdayS...........:00e eee 7.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - 

Services 

Total cases .... 5.4 55 6.0 6.2 at 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5:2 49 

Lost workday cases.. : 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 

Lost workdayS............. sed) Yee 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = = = = a 

a ee eee 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

a Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 19997 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
TGttell Sexes ow aaeanweusacencennasesstexcervactraceceececyosreceteens meets 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation INCiGeNtS............csccceseerersesescesesesees 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Elighway: Incldents:. << cccccsssscvesccavscxersecsccnineccstetetnoecarcors “a 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment............ccesccse0e4 662 714 694 12 
Moving in'same ‘direction:..12c ccc cessscsesestatseertieocenem eed 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection............cccseeseseereeese 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 272 334 279 5 
NOMColliStom Icha emits cccteacavcecgacecausanets ssssacteevcs tac. cencsezeeteeeeeee 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COllision............cscsesessesseeseseese] 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 387 352 399 if 
Overturned:tis. 2 2 Ahn eaten uymmesctias: 215 206 213 4 
PACT AN Ser ocr, cee sunch taneterencructr ere nines oenentenscoearee ts 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a\Vehicle: cs... ..cccsexecsssseasrncesessenusvanceouseeess 382 377 370 6 
Water’ vehicle incldeint: 5. iicscs,<-<sn0:stpecstevsoncstesustsacsisasncheotbtcaceveecced 104 102 84 1 
PallWaycacGeececocntie teva cons uashiv'eotvads custo ats suaieaes sake veaskenmeeas 78 56 71 1 
ASSAUNS ANG VIOIGNT ACIS. coc racccscecsensecessuaesenesccbvacessecseveccrsesserscesaran 1,168 909 929 16 
HONIG AG Sie aos cnc ees Saale ccpcecsstna ccxecsussuss-casnsntenasaisénulccedetarseate 923 651 677 11 
SHIOONNG sxc caawencuchasescuercsseee tr evars haRaueckece eons, nereeme etna esa 748 509 533 9 
StabHING-cocesccee cceseucceses 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing... a 107 80 78 1 
SSlfintlicted \injuriosisvtiz.caeseth at detest eM nave a teote seen ee 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipment..............scscssssceccscesseneenees 984 1,030 1,005 17 
SUUCK DY :OD]OCti oes ier. sites. cee tasers st eebe sees co aceon decree 564 585 570 10 
Stuck by falling objects a... ceccsccccrestesetenceers aie tetas 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying Object. ...............sessesseeeeseees 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.... 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery........... = 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.........ccecceeeeseeeeees 124 129 123 2 
Rea aor voces nace encnconacesanecectrcecsatanacanencaneccamieresttselsorusastarsconnercerest 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level.. 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder.. fe 101 96 110 2 
alli thOmiisOOfite arse resterae co san eccaveueerssievemncsscruvayssecscsemsessoecvea russes 146 153 150 3 
Fallifromscatiold (Staging: sesrscccnaescaenercasstsececavonesssccsssontrscectonss 89 92 85 2 
FrallltOGSAMO|OVEl nscessekerccasensccesacenecccrmneceeecsbrsasessacrseeesavecvencsyces 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.............-..+4 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric CUITENt.........ceceeseceeeeseeeee 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines.. = 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes...........scccccceeseccseeeeeeseneeeeteeee 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES.............0cccccerecssrossreesees 66 55 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency....... 96 92 93 2 
DOWNING) SUDMEFSIONixessensesenatasccnccxcassrecssicectreeacesvovrecenrscsseere! 77 75 74 1 
FIOS. ANG OXPIOSIONS onc<nccscorsac ss. con ecenes cscrsnectssessverasdesesscesacoesicces 199 216 177 3 
Other events Or EXPOSULCS?..........cccsccccssecsecssssecsesssecseesaceseeneesscen 21 27 19 # 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
Classification Structures. 
2 NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 


The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Decisions, Decisions, Decisions... 


Gear up! Turn tough decisions 
into informed decisions wit 


Monthly Labor Review is the principal journal of current data and analysis from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau | 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 
economic research on these crucial topics: 


¢ Employment and unemployment ¢ Employer costs 

* Consumer prices ¢ Labor-management relations 

¢ Producer prices ¢ Labor market projections 

¢ Productivity ‘ ¢ Workplace injuries and illnesses 

* Compensation ¢ International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 
provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 
Onereracesshig Code: Credit card orders are welcome! 


*B542 Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 | 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


ea VES; please send subscriptions to: 
Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $45 each ($56.25 foreign) per year. 


The total cost of my order is $ 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. Check method of payment: 


Name or title (Please type or print ) 5 | 
CI] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


Company name Room, floor, suite 


Bs Si Nahe A ain sm outa na aa ae a C GPO Deposit Account [TTT TTLHI | 

Street address / / 

a ee ee L) VISA L) MasterCard CJ Discover | 

Daytime phone including area code 

Purchase order number (optional) Kephety) | 

Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, +. ee = 2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Authorizing signature 10 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your 
remittance. Thank you for your order! 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or topic 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov/ 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
UlI-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 


Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 


Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/1if/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
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i ; Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

#/Series 

ig date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation February 1 January March 8 February April 5 March 1; 4-24 
Productivity and costs February6 4th quarter March 7 4th quarter 2; 483-46 
U.S. Import and Export ; 

Price lndexes February 14 January March 14 February April 11 March 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes February 15 January March 15 February April 12 March 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes February 20 January March 21 February April 16 March 2; 32-34 
Real earnings February 20 January March 21 February April 16 March 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes April 25 1st quarter 1-3; 25-28 
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